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O soul of mine, 
Out of the void, out of the vast, 
Out of the deep I cry to thee. 
Out of the mist, from the ages past, 
From the arms of God come thou to me, 
O soul of mine, 
O soul of mine, 
Into the light, into the dawn, 
Into the day thou callest me; 
Into thy heart, from the dark of sleep 
To the sun of love I come to thee, 
O soul of mine. 
—Song. 


Moonflower 


CHAPTER I 


Tue Church Square in Pretoria was full of sunshine ; 
even under the portico of the Palace of Justice there 
was little shade. A dust devil stirred by some wander- 
ing current whirled across from the Standard Bank and 
subsided in front of the Dopper Church which occupied 
the centre of the Square, while two black and white 
crows whose feathers had been powdered with red dust, 
cawed hoarsely as if in rebuke. 

It was late August, and though in the gardens of 
Sunnyside and Arcadia there were signs of spring, the 
town itself gave no hint of changing seasons. The sky 
showed the clear deep blue of winter, unbroken by any 
cloud to mark the early rains, and after sunset the air 
was chill. 

Three o’clock.in the afternoon is a drowsy time in 
South Africa, and the Square was empty except for a 
“Sammy ”’ or Indian fruit seller, who, with his basket 
by his side, sat on a grass mat with his back to a wall, 
and between intervals of sleep, flicked the flies from his 
wares with a red silk handkerchief. 

He was a clean Sammy, his gold-embroidered circular 
cap rested aslant on his sleek head, and his white cotton 
coat and wide trousers had but recently been laundered. 

“Nice oranges, nartjies and bananas, missis!’’ he 
cried suddenly in a rising inflection, and with a lithe 
movement squatted on his heels as he viewed the 
approach of two possible customers. } 

A man of medium height and massive build plodded 
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wearily through the dust, holding by the hand a little 
girl some eight years of age, while with a large broken- 
ribbed green and white umbrella, he tried to shelter 
himself and her from the sun. The child looked 
longingly at the fruit basket for she was thirsty. 

‘Oranges iss good, missis. Grapes iss very. good,” 
the Indian said insinuatingly as he removed the leaves 
from some black clusters. 

“ Not to-day, Sammy,” and the man shook his head. 

Prompted by a generous impulse not uncommon to 
his kind, the hawker selected a small bunch of grapes 
and held it out to the little girl. 

“For the little missis. Sammy will give.” And he 
showed his white teeth in a grin of self-approval. 

The child glanced at her father and then spoke in a 
voice of singular clarity, her dignified sentences con- 
trasting strangely with her youth. 

“Thank you very much. You are kind, but we 
must only have what we can afford to buy.” 

The Sammy who had certainly expected payment at 
some remote date, put the fruit back into his basket. 

“‘ Bananas iss ripe, baas ”’ he remarked, unwilling to 
give up hope. 

“We can’t afford fruit to-day.” 

“Baas pay bimeby . . .  to-morrow—one 
month ? ” 

No . 

The man drew the child away for he had that morning 
broken into his last shilling to buy a tin of condensed 
milk to add to their midday meal of tea and bread. 

At first sight he seemed an old man, but on closer 
observation his age might have been given as anything 
between fifty-seven and sixty-five. The upper part 
of his face was sensitive and fine, with clear-cut nose, 
high forehead and the blue far away eyes of the dreamer 
surrounded by a network of lines. His clean-shaven 
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jaw was resolute, but in the twitching corners of his 
mouth there was weakness ; and yet his face was the 
face of a fighter who keeps on in spite of failure. For 
the rest, his black clerical suit was green at the seams 
and threadbare, but his parson’s collar, though frayed 
and innocent of glaze, was clean. Ina crowd he would 
have passed unnoticed ; not so the child at his side. 
Slight and very thin, she had long since outgrown the 
worn white cotton frock which reached four inches from 
her knees, leaving exposed a pair of black stockings 
heavily darned with blue wool, while on one of her 
strapped shoes a black cloth patch had been sewn to pre- 
- vent her toes from peeping through. Except for the pure 
oval of her face she seemed all straight lines, this being 
emphasized by two heavy plaits of black hair which 
hung over either shoulder far below her waist. Her 
skin was creamy white as the petals of a gardenia, and 
her eyes, large and shadowy, sometimes deep grey, 
sometimes smoke-black, were heavily fringed with dark 
lashes. Altogether an uncommon child—a child with 
whom other children played but played reservedly, a 
child about whom hovered the unexpected. 

Father and daughter crossed the Square, mounted 
the steps of Government Buildings and passed into the 
entrance hall where an old commissionaire, seated on 
a leather-topped stool, was drowsily reading a news- 
paper. Hearing footsteps he pushed his spectacles on 
to his forehead and looked up without rising from his 
seat. 

“Who is it you want to see ?”’ he asked, unable to 
place the new arrivals. 

“Mr. Rawlinson—I have an appointment with him 
at a quarter past three,” the clergyman answered. 

“Mr. Rawlinson . the Education Department ?” 

sei aa 

“ This way, please. There’s one or two waiting for 
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him already,” and the ex-soldier led the way up a 
flight of tiled steps and along a lofty corridor to an 
entrance marked “‘ Waiting Room.” 

“What name ?.” he enquired. 

“Here is my card,” and the parson opened an old 
pocket-book. 

“«The Rev. Victor Fearon.’ Very well sir. Wiil 
you wait in there and Mr. Rawlinson will send for you 
when he’s ready.” 

The commissionaire was not in the habit of calling 
seedy-looking men in South Africa “ Sir,” but many 
years ago in a Hampshire village he had been taught 
to fear the Lord and honour the parson, and the habit 
had stuck. 

The waiting-room was bare except for a square table, 
half a dozen office chairs, and a map of the South 
African railway system pinned to the wall with drawing 
pins. A young Dutchman, dressed in his best black 
broadcloth suit and white tie, sat facing the window ; 
evidently he was nervous for he moved his feet uneasily 
and plucked at the irregular downy beard which 
fringed his face from ears to chin. Opposite him was 
a little dried-up woman of uncertain age wearing a 
khaki-coloured pith helmet and a prim grey frock. In 
her hand she held a roll of papers while more protruded 
from a black hand-bag which lay on the table. 

Fearon and his little girl sat down near the door, 
and the child glad to be away from the glare, closed her 
eyes wearily. 

“ That child looks ill. You ought to feed her better,” 
the woman of the pith helmet remarked. 

The clergyman bowed gravely. 

“Tf you can’t get cow’s milk, keep a goat.. People 
don’t know how to use the resources of this country. 


I have five goats and if one of them refuses to give milk 
it is eaten,” 
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“ [have kept goats in the past and have found them 
satisfactory,’ Fearon replied, remembering the tin of 
condensed milk at his lodgings. 

“ Glad to hear it; you’d better do the same again. 
If I had that child out on the veld with me, she’d look 
different in a month’s time.” 

At the words “out on the veld” the little girl 
opened her eyes and looked at her father. 

“Is that where we’re going, daddy ?” 

Slgope so.” 

“Ts it like the karoo ?”’ 

“Yes, but in summer the grass is green.” 

“Tshall love it. Iloved the karoo. In the evening 
there were horses and lakes, and palm trees. Oh, 
daddy, let us make haste and go!” 

“Why don’t you explain the mirage to her ? Very 
bad for the child—too much imagination. Are you in 
for the Rietfontein appointment ? ’ 

Again the clergyman bowed and the young Dutch- 
man, who had hitherto been silent, gave a sigh of relief. 

“Dot iss goed,” he remarked. “I want not to go to 
Rietfontein. I will stay by Pretoria and teach Dutch 
so long. I fear perhaps if there iss no teacher for 
Rietfontein already they will send me. We will 
shake hands also,” and rising from his seat he solemnly 
offered his hand to Fearon. “You area predikant, eh ? 
Why do you not preach in the kerk ? ” 

At this moment the door opened and a junior clerk 
came into the room. 

“How do you do, Miss Down. Mr. Rawlinson is 
pressed for time and has asked me to attend to your 
business.” 

“ Mr. Rawlinson wants to play tennis at four o’clock 
you mean. Very well, young man, sit down and 1’ll tell 
you why I’m here.” 

In some ways Arabella Down was privileged, having 
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done wonders in the concentration camps by reason of 
the sound common sense underlying her inquisitive 
and snappy manner. 

“To begin with you sent me up to Mooiplaz beyond 
the northern terminus of the railway line to prepare 
a government orphanage for the reception of thirty 
orphans male and female. Here is Mooiplaz and here is 


the orphanage”; and she produced a map of the 


Transvaal and a photograph of two marquees and a 
bell tent. ‘In a week’s time the orphans will arrive 
and I foresee a difficulty, I have nothing for their use 
except two frying pans, a kerosine tin and a case of 
geography books.” 

The clerk laughed heartily. 

“Orphans require to be fed and housed. They also 
require beds and blankets!’’ Miss Down remarked 
drily. 

“But two wagon loads of material were sent out 
from the Kranzdorp terminus a fortnight ago. The 
transport riders must have’ been delayed on the road.” 

“They: were.” 

“What happened ? ” 

“ The agent arranged for ox transport, and had some 
of the new Madagascar humped cattle inspanned. On 
the second day out two sickened, on the third both 
teams were down with East Coast fever. At present 
the wagons are on the veld fifteen miles from Mooiplaz ; 
luckily they are near the S.A.C. post so there is little 
fear of their being looted.” 

“ Have you seen all this ? ” 

“Yes. I borrowed a salted mule and rode out.” 

“What is to be done now ? ” 

“Give me written authority to hire mules from the 
farmers near, and I will see that the wagons arrive 
safely. 


“ How long will you. be in Pretoria ? ” 
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““ Until to-morrow night. My orphans need sheets 
and underclothing. I am laying out the Government 
grant.” 

“You can manage everything if we give the 
transport ?”’ 

“Certainly.” Miss Down looked at her watch. 
“Tll come back to-morrow morning at eleven for a 
warrant,”’ and gathering up her papers she walked 
briskly to the door which the clerk held open for her. 
Before leaving the room she turned abruptly and faced 
the clergyman. 

“ Give your child goat’s milk twice a day and don’t 
forget,” she snapped. “I know what I’m talking 
about.” 

Somewhere down the corridor an electric bell sounded 
and the clerk hurried away. Ina few moments he came 
back and addressed Fearon. 

“Mr. Rawlinson is disengaged if you will come to 
him.” 

In a large office surrounded by shelves and pigeon 
holes a young man was bending over a writing-table 
with his back to the light. A pile of official letters 
recently arrived by the afternoon mail, lay at his elbow, 
and in front of him were tabular forms and diagrams in 
red and blue ink. 

‘Mr. Fearon, I believe. Excuse me a minute while 
I finish this paper. Do sit down! The Home Govern- 
ment worry us about forms and _ statistics—Good 
God!” 

Fearon had taken a chair where the light fell full 
upon his profile, and the child had sunk down wearily 
by his side, almost hidden by her father’s massive 
figure from the man at the table. 

“ Sir ! I didn’t recognise you! You'll hardly remem- 
ber me?” and Rawlinson sprang towards the older 
man, offering his hand, 
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“‘ Dear me, dear me, I know your face, my boy. No, 
don’t remind me. Let me think!” 

“J was in your form at Lymehurst, sir !’’ Rawlinson 
burst out. . 

“Yes, yes, it’s clearer now. Rawlinson, Primus of 
the Upper Sixth; good at Latin prose; no.head for 
mathematics.” 

Rawlinson laughed. ‘“ You got me through my 
Little-go all the same, sir,’’ he reminded. 

“Yes, yes, I remember. It was the year my house 
won the challenge shield for the third time. Young 
Lockwood knocked up a century not out. He’s in the 
Indian Civil now—doing well.” 

“ Won’t you smoke, sir,” and Rawlinson held out his 
cigarette case. 

“So I will, so I will. By the way, Rawlinson, I 
once had the pleasure cf caning you for smoking in the 
dormitory. You set your bed on fire. Mr. Pyke came 
in when you didn’t expect him—beastly cigarettes, 
too—fags, I believe.” 

““What’s happened to Mr. Pyke, sir? ‘Old Grass- 
hopper ’ we used to call him.” 

“He inherited a little money, and married a widow 
I believe. By the way, Rawlinson, where’s your 
brother ? ” 

“ He’s gone, sir—killed at Spion Kop.” 

“Poor chap, I’m sorry. A fine young fellow—used 
to play centre-forward for the school. Tell me about 
him.” 

“He did well at Magdalene and was working for the 
Bar—Middle Temple—when war broke out. We left 
England with the same lot of C.LV.’s, he was potted, 
but I came through.” 

“So you didn’t go into the Church after all ? ” 

“No sir. I thought I should have to when I got a 
third at Cambridge.” 
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“Funny idea that, your brother’s going to Oxford 
and you to Cambridge.” 

“Tt was the pater, sir; he thought I interfered with 
Jim’s work.” 

““T daresay he was right. What did you take up 
finally ?” : 

“ My uncle, Joseph Dexter of the White Anchor Line, 
gave me a job in his office. The old boy wouldn’t 
promise anything but he pushed me on. I did seven or 
eight years with him before the war, but when things 
began to settle down out here there were plenty of 
billets going, and as the chances seemed fair I dropped 
into this. I like the country, and so far I believe the 
chief is satisfied with my work. He’s away for a day or 
‘two at a conference in Johannesburg and I’m carrying 
on in his absence—though of course he’ll ratify appoint- 
ments and make final decisions when he comes back. 
By Jove, sir! This is luck seeing you again! I never 
connected your letter with V. H. Fearon of Lymehurst.”’ 

“Victor Harewood Fearon of Lymehurst—‘ Vicky ’ 
when out of hearing. No wonder you didn’t connect 
thetwo. It’s fourteen years since I left the old school.” 

“ As long as that! I remember hearing at an old 
boys’ dinner that you had gone.” 

A troubled look crossed the younger man’s face. He 
was trying to recall what he had heard. Fearon caught 
the look and interpreted its meaning. For ten minutes 
he had been happy. The past had come back without 
its shadows . . . his old pupil had received him 
with genuine affection and respect, qualities of which he 
had known little during the last years. He realised 
that for his child’s sake he must reveal his humiliation. 
God, how the past returned! He saw the mellow red 
brick of the school buildings, in places ivy-covered, 
washed by autumn sunshine—a goodly pile; for 
Lymehurst was of no mean standing among the public 
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schools of England. He saw the graceful outline of the 


chapel roof, heard the famous chimes telling the hour, — | 


saw a crowd of boys trooping to the playing fields, 
saw himself—Victor Fearon, classical master, Fellow of | 
Christ Church, scholar, author of a masterly volume on - 
Greek Philosophy, and of an exquisitely delicate 
translation of the verses of Theocritus, and now. 
He glanced at the child beneath whose closed eyes deep 
shadows lay. All through his life he had never shirked 
what lay ahead. He had but one weakness and that 
had wrecked him. 

‘“‘ This is my little girl, Rawlinson,” he said, leading 
the conversation towards himself. 

“Your daughter, sir? Ididn’t know ...” 

“TI married after I left Lymehurst. My wife died 
nine months ago in Cape Colony ; we were living on the 
Karoo.” 

The child opened her eyes and looked at Rawlins 
gravely. 

“ Shall we be friends ? ”’ he said, holding out his hand, 
“T knew your father many years ago.” 

“Yes—I think I like you,” she replied, without a 
smile. 

“ What is your name ? ”’ he asked. 

“‘ Stella Isis Fearon, but father calls me Moonflower.” 

“May I call you that, too?” 

“You must wait ; only the people I like very much 
may call me Moonflower.” 

““ How old are you ? ” 

“ Tam eight now, but father says I’ve lived ten thou- 
sand years.”’ 

“You must be very wise if you have lived so long.” 

“Too wise, Rawlinson—too wise.’’ There was sad- 
ness in Fearon’s voice. 

For the first time the younger man noticed the 
hollow cheek-bones above the massive jaw, the white 
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hair which had once been black, the threadbare 


| tion. 


| offer. 


| nearest town,’ Rawlinson exclaimed. 


neatness of the clerical suit. Had Fearon, the keen 
scholar, the loved master, fallen on evil times ? Why 
was he here? Surely in the letter mention had been 
made of the little veld school at Rietfontein—a 
strange appointment truly for a classical don. Rawlin- 
son could not question, and yet it was clear there was a 
tale which needed telling. Perhaps when the first 
strangeness had worn off it would be easier. 

“Will you dine with me to-night, sir ?”’ he asked. 
“I’m living across the road at the Grand Hotel.” 

“ Thank you, my boy, but first you must know why 


~ITamhere. To begin with I did not expect to find in you 


a” 


one of my old pupils.”” Rawlinson would have spoken, 
but the clergyman motioned to him to keep silence. 
“T want work; that is my reason for coming. The 
letters should have explained. I must have work at 
once. Can you help me?” 

It was a plain statement, but the pathos of it gripped 
Rawlinson. 

“ Had it been a monthago,” he began. ‘‘ Nowall the 
important posts are filled. Only last week a principal 
was appointed to Wayland College, Johannesburg. 
Had the chief known, there would have been no ques- 


”» 


“My day for that kind of work is over,” Fearon said, 


| sadly. ‘ All I ask is a means of livelihood for myself 


and for her.” 
“There are only a few small appointments away on 
the veld, miles from the railway line. I couldn’t 
“Yes, you could, Rawlinson. I heard of a place 
called Rietfontein.” An eager look came into Fearon’s 


_ eyes. 


“Tn the northern Transvaal—sixty miles from the 


B 
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_ “ And from temptation.” Fearon did not shirk, but 
faced his former pupil squarely. “ You read the 
letter from the Bishop of the Karoo ?” 

“Yes. Ican hardly recollect the details.” 

‘Read it again, it will make things clearer.” 

Rawlinson rose from his chair and going to one of the 
pigeon-holes, took out a bundle of papers. . 

‘* Dear Sir,” he read half aloud, “‘ My friend and 
former colleague, the Rev. V. H. Fearon, M.A., ts 
anxious, for reasons which he himself will explain, to 
obtain a post as schoolmaster in one of the outlying 
districts of the Transvaal, remote from towns and from 
the vailway. Mr. Fearon has, while in thts couniry, held 
the following posts: three years classical lecturer at the 
Theological College, Cape Town; two years second 
master at Bloemhof Grammar School ; one year assistant 
teacher at Doornhof Preparatory School ; three years 
clergyman in charge of the Blawkop district of the Karoo. 
If vou are able to meet his wishes I shall esteem tt a 
personal favour. I need hardly remark that Mr. Fearon’s 
degree in Classical Honours and other qualifications speak 
for themselves.” 

Rawlinson offered Fearon the paper. 

“No, no, my boy. The Bishop wrote it in my 
presence after we had talked together.” 

“Why, sir, of course! If you care to take Riet- 
fontein an ae 

“Wait! You have forgotten the first part of the 
letter. The Bishop says: ‘ For reasons which he will 
himself explain.’ It is a point of honour. Can you 
spare half an hour to listen to a tale of victory and 
defeat—victory and defeat ?” 

““ My time belongs to you, sir. The papers can stand 
over until to-morrow. Oh, I forgot! There is a 
Dutchman who wants to see me. His business won’t 
take long. I'll go to him in the waiting-room,” 


<= 
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Rawlinson realised that until the tale was told 
nothing must come between Fearon and his resolution. 
The mental atmosphere must not be destroyed by out- 
side influences. As he closed the door behind him, the 
child turned to her father. 

“Will he send us to the veld, daddy ? ” 

“Tf he believes that I shall win through, little one,” 

“ Daddy ?” 

Boy ds,”’ 

“ If we go to the veld, shall I see the Horseman who 
Rides in the Sunset ? He never comes into the streets 
among the houses.’’ Her voice trailed off wearily. 
Fearon sighed as he looked at her little pale face. 

“On the veld yqu shall grow well and strong, my 
Moonflower. We will go out among the kopjes and 
you shall gather jasmine and lilies where the clean wind 
blows across the plains.” 

“Oh, daddy, say that again! It sounds like the 
voices on the Karoo. I think the man will send us to 
the veld,”’ and the child took off her battered hat and 
rested her head against her father’s arm. Soon her 
breathing became regular and she slept the dreamless 
sleep of childhood which had not been hers for many 
nights in the poor lodging she shared with her father. 

When Rawlinson came back the two men talked 
together in low tones that they might not awaken the 
sleeping child. 

“ Had you been a stranger, I should have stated my 
case baldly, impersonally, omitting detail. As it is, you 
must listen patiently to my story from the time you 
passed out of my care until now.” 

‘‘ Sir, there is no need unless you wish.’’ Rawlinson 
was obviously distressed. The situation was unusual. 
He felt himself once more a boy at Lymehurst, with all 
a schoolboy’s shrinking from anything intimate. In 
some intangible way his nervousness gave Fearon 
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courage. Once more they were master and pupil— 
only now the lesson was one of life. 

‘‘Not long after you left,” Fearon began, “ Dr. 
Blaney, the old headmaster, died. The committee 
urged me to apply for the vacancy, but I was busy with 
a new translation of Thucydides, and I feared that added 
responsibility would hinder my research work. Perhaps 
I was wrong, as events showed I certainly was wrong ; 
but I did not like the idea of becoming principal where 
I had so long been second incommand. Mr. Jarvis, the 
new head, was a young man barely thirty-five, and 
keen. I think we missed Blaney’s wide sympathy and 
mellow outlook, but Jarvis was modern, and certainly 
a new tone came into the place. 

““T had to give up my old class room to make way 
for the building of a chemical laboratory. It was 
necessary of course, but I never settled down in my 
new quarters. Remember, I was nearly fifty and had 
grown into the place. The first winter I had influenza 
three times. Before that I had hardly known a day’s 
illness. The third attack left me weaker than a child. 
If the influenza germ of that year was enervating to 
moral as well as to physical soundness, or if the depres- 
sion resulting from illness was responsible for bringing 
out hereditary taint, I do not know, but the fact 
“remains. I learned to find relief in alcohol. 

‘“ For a long time no one suspected my weakness, 
but little by little it became apparent. I left Lyme- 
hurst of my own free will fearing to bring disgrace upon 
twenty years of work in the old school. After some 
hesitation, I decided to start afresh in a new country. 
The post of classical lecturer at the Cape Town Theo- 
logical College was vacant, and without difficulty I 
obtained the appointment. On the boat coming out to 
South Africa, I met the lady who became my wife. 
T hid nothing from her and she gave her life to help me,” 
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“ For the first two years we were happy ; but in the 
third year the old temptations came back, and though 
my wife strengthened me to fight, fought by my side, 
hid my failing with a woman’s heroism, the time came 
when it was wiser to leave Cape Town. 

““ My next appointment was less important, but I held 
it for two years ; it was then that Moonflower was born. 
Almost simultaneously came the news of a bank failure, 
and the loss of the little independent fortune I had 
inherited from my mother, and to which I had added 
during the years at Lymehurst. When steady unfailing 
work became a necessity I was found wanting. -I went 
from one post to another always with the same result, 
but my wife’s trust and courage never left her.”’ 

For a moment Fearon paused and drew a handker- — 
chief across his brow. ‘‘ God knows I struggled! The 
craving was hell. I tell you I fought . . . You 
believe that, Rawlinson ? ”’ 

“ Yes, sir, I know!” 

“You don’t know, thank God .. . but no 
matter !”’ 

After a few seconds Fearon went on with the second 
half of his story. 

“My last appointment was in a small preparatory 
school in Cape Colony, and while there I met my old 
college friend, the Bishop of Karoo. Acting upon my 
wife’s advice, I told him of my difficulty, with the 
result that he offered me the position of parish priest 
in a very wide area. We both hoped that the active 
open-air life, and the constant trekking from place to 
place would make things easier. You haven't learnt 
yet, Rawlinson, all that a brave woman can be to a man. 
For those three years my wife never left me, in spite of 
the long journeys, the rough travelling, the coarse food, 
she was with me constantly, and because she believed 
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that I should win through, the old cravings weakened— 
imperceptibly at first, but steadily and surely. 

“ We took the little one’with us everywhere, and she 

throve wonderfully.. She was a bonny, high-spirited 
child—You wouldn’t think so to see her now,” and 
- Fearon glanced at the small pale face lying against his 
arm. 
‘Eighteen months ago my wife died. From the 
first the rough life never suited her. The people 
amongst whom we lived were kindly and sympathetic, 
but with the loneliness temptation came back—and I 
gave way. At first only a few of my parishioners 
guessed the truth, and they kept it to themselves. 
Then it could no longer be hidden, and as my stipend 
depended upon voluntary contributions, I was obliged 
to resign. 

‘“ For several months the child and I lived in lodgings 
at a farm, but even for her sake I could not conquer 
myself. I became a beast—There was no more fight in 
me, and when I had ceased to struggle, my old friend, 
the bishop, came to me. 

“‘ With his help, I pulled myself together ; went to a 
new district, and worked at carpentering for the farmer 
on whose land I was living. It had always been a hobby 
of mine, and at the end of three months I had not 
touched alcohol. Then the Bishop visited me again, 
told me of these appointments in the Transvaal, and 
wrote the letter which you have read. That was six 
weeks ago and from the time of his first visit I have kept 
straight.” 

There was a pause, broken by the faint breathing 
of the sleeping child. The sun had ceased to pour into 
the room and shadows were gathering. Fearon’s face 
was weary and drawn in the half light, and he rested his 
forehead upon his hand. Rawlinson was the first to 
speak, 
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_“ Sir, I’m sorry,” he said, awkwardly, fearing to 
betray the emotion he felt. ‘‘ Ididn’t know. They told 
me you left Lymehurst through illness—and it was true.” 

“ Perhaps moral weakness is a form of disease, but it 
may not be pardoned on that account,” Fearon said 
sadly. ‘‘ Well, you know everything now, Rawlinson. 
Remember I do not ask for your help unless you can 
give it conscientiously. I do not wish old associations 
to influence you against your better judgment.” 

“ When the chief went to Johannesburg,” Rawlinson 
said thoughtfully, ‘he left the settlement of the 
Rietfontein vacancy in my hands. As the school is to 
open on Monday, a master is needed at once. The 
choice lay between yourself, sir,and the young Dutch- 
man who was in the waiting-room.”’ 

ee ¥ 65.907 

“When I was away just now, I confirmed Van 
Steyn’s appointment as a teacher of Dutch in Pretoria ; 
a post which he was anxious to get, and which will suit 
him well enough.” 

Fearon looked up anxiously, so much depended upon 
what was coming next. There was no money owing for 
their poor lodging, but he had only one small coin left, 
and his child was sick. 

‘‘ When the chief was looking through the applica- 
tions,’ Rawlinson went on, “‘he was particularly 
interested in yours. May I be quite frank, sir? ”’ 

PVes-yes, my: boy.” 

“He said: ‘ Why is a chap like this after Rict- 
fontein? He can’t be a wrong ‘un or the Bishop 
wouldn’t have recommended him. Of course, there’s 
something behind it. You'd better hear what he’s got 
to say and use your own judgment.’ ”’ 

‘‘T can understand his point of view,’’ Fearon replied, 
quietly. 

“ Rietfontein is a long way out, sir, and all stores 
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have to be taken there by wagon from the railway 
terminus. Unless things are ordered they won’t be 
delivered. ” Rawlinson could not express 
what he wanted to say, but Fearon made it clear. 

‘““ You mean that unless whisky is ordered from the 
town some sixty miles away, there is no opportunity of 
getting it?” 

“Yes,sir, There’sasmall house at Rietfontein with 
class-rooms attached,” Rawlinson continued. “ It 
belonged to a teacher from Holland who was killed in 
the war, and though it is on the borders of the Low 
Country, it is not actually in a fever district. The 
place is furnished after a fashion, there is a good well in 
the garden, and some fruit trees. Do you think you 
could live there, sir ? ” f 

“Yes, Rawlinson. It will save my little one.” 

Tears of relief stood in Fearon’s eyes, but even now he 
was afraid that the younger man might have been too 
much influenced by old ties. 

“Would it have been the same had you not known 
me in the past ?”’ 

“Yes, sir!’’ Rawlinson’s tone was decisive. ‘‘ Ashe 
was leaving, the chief turned round and said: ‘ If this 
man Fearon comes to-day, I think you might give him a 
chance.’ ”’ 

“Thank you, my boy. When do you want me to 
start ?”’ 

“ Rietfontein is three days’ journey from here; 
could you be ready to-morrow, sir ?”’ 

““ As soon as you like. Moonflower !”’ 

“Yes, father.” The little girl opened her eyes 
slowly and raised her head from his arm. 

“Mr. Rawlinson is sending us out to the veld. 
Won't you tell him how glad you are?” 

The child's solemn eyes sparkled. 

“I knew you were kind! And Oh, we are so glad !”’ 
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Somehow Rawlinson felt uncomfortable before this 
child with her sweet tired face and dignified manner. 
He wished his own mother could have had the care 
of her, for he was one of a large family of healthy 
English girls.and boys. 

“Shall I be able to get a travelling warrant?” 
Fearon asked. In his anxiety he had forgotten the 
expensive journey in front of him. 

“Oh, yes, it shall be ready in the morning. I am 
afraid you will have to go by a night train; and sir—”’ 
Throughout the interview Rawlinson had been wonder- 
ing how he might accomplish what was in his mind with- 

- out giving offence. Now the inspiration came sud- 
denly—“‘ It is usual for the Government to advance a 
half month’s salary to those taking up new appoint- 
ments. As there won’t be much time to-morrow, will 
you sign the papers now ? ”’ 

“T shall be glad.’’ The relief in Fearon’s voice was 
unmistakable, and with a steady hand he put his name 
to the document which authorised him to take up his 

| duties as master of the Rietfontein school. 

| “ Perhaps you will look through this while I go to the 

_ finance department,” Rawlinson said, handing him a 

_ half sheet of foolscap on which was written the receipt 
for an advance of salary to the extent of ten pounds. 

| “ We have run out of printed forms,” he explained as 

| Fearon glanced questioningly at the unofficial-looking 
document. ‘‘ Printing takes a long time in this country 
| and we have often to put up with makeshifts.”’ 

Once outside the door he moved a few steps down the 

| corridor and examined his pocket- book. In a com- 
| partment by themselves were two South African one 
| pound notes; these he extracted, and drew a sovereign 
purse from his hip pocket. It contained three gold 
| pieces which he added to the notes, five pounds in all. 
| Then he thought a moment. The bank was closed 
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but the pay clerk would cash his cheque ; and without 
waiting longer he hurried down the stairs to an office on 
the ground floor. He was pleased at his own strategy ; 
evidently Fearon had no idea that the ten pounds was 
not to be drawn from Government sources. 

‘‘T suppose this will be deducted from my salary ? ”’ 
he enquired as he received the money. 

For a second Rawlinson was uncertain, then he said : 

“No. You will receive the full amount each month, 
but when it is convenient, you had better make out a 
cheque payable to me, as I have put the matter through. 
I will then send you a receipt stating that the advance 
has been refunded. Don’t forget, sir, that you are 
dining with me to-night.” 

“Another time, my boy, if you will excuse me. 
Moonflower has not been well, and I am afraid of leaving 
her alone.” 

“Very well, sir—Perhaps the next time you are in 
Pretoria.”” Rawlinson understood, and did not press 
the point. 

“You shall not regret what you have done to-day,” 
Fearon said as they shook hands. 

““ Good-bye, sir, and good luck.” 

“ Good-bye, Rawlinson, and God bless you.” 

“Outside, the square was blue-grey in the swift African 
dusk and the Sammy at the corner was packing up his 
wares. 

“ Nice oranges, nartjies and bananas, missis ! ”’ 

“Grapes, Sammy ? ” 

“Grapes iss good, baas,” and he held up a heavy 
cluster. 

“How much?” 

“‘ Sixpence, baas!” 

“* Very. well,”’ 

The Indian peered up at his customer. 

““ Sammy knew the baas would come back !”’ 
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CHAPTER II 


By day the school-house at Rietfontein was a one- 
storeyed building, with a corrugated iron roof; at 
night when the moon shone, it became a place of dim 
walls topped with frosted silver. Shadows of climbing 
plants fell across the verandah floor and turned it into a 
tesselated pavement of wondrous patterns; grass sun 
mats changed into curtains of mystery, even the yellow 
pumpkins set out on the back stoep to ripen became 
balls of gold—cunningly fashioned, playthings of 
~ giants. The old cane chairs assumed a personality of 
their own, and creaked out gossip to each other, and a 
deep-scented tuber-rose in the garden gave its heart to 
the night. 

Stretched upon an old sack, with his nose between his 
heavy paws, a brindled Great Dane slept peacefully. 
He was a massive dog and though only two years old 
had all the dignity of hiskind. Once, as if disturbed by 
some dream of buck-hunting, he growled slightly and 
changed his position. 

There was the sound of an opening window, and 
presently a voice whispered: ‘‘ Hush, Thor! Waita 
minute !’’ and a slim white figure crept round the 
angle of the verandah. ‘‘ Don’t make a noise! ’’—as 
the Dane drummed on the floor with his tail. ‘‘ Get 
up and come along.” 

Obediently, the dog rose to his feet, and together he 
and his mistress stole down the verandah steps to the 
garden path. 

Moonflower was dressed in a white nightgown which 
reached to her ankles ; her hair hung down her back ina 
thick plait and her feet were bare. This last incon- 
venienced her not at all, for like most children brought 
up on the veld, she abhorred shoes and stockings. A 
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tightly folded bundle was tucked under her left arm and 
with her right hand she grasped the dog’s collar. 

Partly cultivated land surrounded the house, and in a 
corner between a quince hedge and an oleander bush 
there was a violet-bordered flower-bed in which rose- 
trees were growing. : 

‘Red roses from my garden, and heliotrope and 
datura. Then the first fruits of the earth—mealie cobs 
and peaches, and grenadillas! Lie there, Thor, while I 
gather them’’—and the child flitted swiftly from place 
to place, holding up the skirt of her nightgown and 
filling it with fruit and flowers. 

In front of a tall shrub covered with white shimmering 
flowers, downward hanging and tubular, she paused, 
sinking upon one knee. 

‘““ Give me of your blossoms, O Moonflower, for my 
offering. Are we not sisters, you and I? ”’ 

Then, rising, she plucked the branches tenderly, and 
clasping them against her breast made her way to the 
gate where the Great Dane was waiting. Lifting the 
latch with difficulty because of her burden, she stole 
out on to the track leading across the veld, followed by 
her companion. 

“We have a long way to go, Thor, but we shall be in 
time,’’ she whispered, and started swiftly down the road. 

Behind her the plain rolled away, silver and un- 
dulating, for it was summer and the grass was tall. 
In front the ground rose slightly, scattered with bushes 
of sweet-smelling mimosa. For a while Moonflower 
kept to the well-defined pathway, but after having 
covered half a mile she branched off suddenly to the 
left. The dog had evidently been that way before for 
he went first, pushing aside the overhanging grass 
stems. 

Ten minutes brought them to the top ofa slight ridge, 
from which stretched a level strip of country extending 
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_ to the foot of a range of kopjes behind which the moon 
| wasrising. A mile away in the middle of the plain was 
| a circular mound possibly of natural formation, more 
_ probably erected by some native tribe in remote ages— 
| a relic of byegone worship. 
For a moment the child paused, looking at the 
| mountains. 
_ “ There’s still time, Thor! She’s not yet above the 
| Hill of Vision. We’ll rest a minute.” 
_ The dog turned round and stretched himself upon a 
) patch of tiny veld-flowers, while Moonflower sat by his 
_ side, holding her load in her lap and looking dreamily 
_ towards the bergs. 
“This is the last time we shall come to worship 
_ Astarte,” she said solemnly. ‘“‘ I am twelve years old, 
and daddy says I must leave off being a pagan. But I 
_ shall always be a pagan, Thor !’’ she went on passion- 
ately. ‘‘ Always—always! I will give up the rites 
_ because daddy would be unhappy if he knew; but in 
_ my heart I shall worship the old gods. To-night I will 
bind my hair with jasmine, for it is the seventh day of 
the new moon ; but when the next moon comes Astarte 
will look in vain for her last priestess. I must bid fare- 
well to her to-night.” 
Once more the couple made their way between the 
veld grass until they reached the foot of the mound. 
Boulders of rock were strewn upon its sides, and over 
them trailed sweet-smelling wild jasmine; while in 
sheltered places where the moisture collected, clusters 
of white lilies were growing. At the top of the mound 
was a stone, two feet in height and flat like an altar. 
Half its surface was in shadow, for it was shaded by one 
of the larger boulders ; half lay bright in the moonlight. 
“She is waiting for us, Thor. Look!” the child 
exclaimed, pointing to the stone. ‘“‘ The shadow is 
still, but it will move presently, and when she has 
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washed my offerings in her light I shall know that they 
have pleased her.”’ 

Moonflower laid the fruit and flowers upon the 
ground and gathering handfuls of jasmine, swiftly 
wove it into a garland; while the great dog crouched 
below, his head between his paws. Then she unbound 
her hair, and shaking it loose, placed the white wreath 
upon her head. She next unrolled the bundle she had 
carried and spread out a wide Indian sash, with heavily 
fringed ends. Even in the moonlight the beauty of its 
Oriental colouring was apparent. 

‘“‘ My sash woven in the looms of Kashmir, I wear you 
for the last time in honour of Astarte!”’ Casting away 
her white nightgown, she wound the scarf round her 
slim waist, and tying it in front let the ends sweep the 
ground. Then, lifting her hands above her head, she 
stood slender and free in the moonlight, her black hair 
streaming from under her white garland, her eyes 


glowing and luminous, her slender childish limbs rigid 


as a statue. A strange figure suggesting far-off ages 
in the world’s history—a priestess of the high places in 


the days of Hittite kings—a virgin worshipper of) 


Ashtoreth in the Rose Gardens of Babylon. 
Suddenly she swayed, and began to chant in a low 
voice :— 
“* Astarte the Beautiful, trembling I greet thee; 
Now and for ever I am thy votary; 


Humbly I bring thee the fruit of my garden. 
Shed thy pale light and make worthy my offering.” 


Falling on her knees beside the stone, she held up a 
cluster of roses to the crescent moon. 
“Red Roses tell of Love, Great Queen of Heaven ! 


May I be rich in beauty ; full of all sweetness against 
the coming of the horseman who rides in the sunset.” 


She laid the roses in the shadow, which fell across the 


stone, and lifted a heavy datura blossom in either hand. 
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“ Daturas tell of sleep ; deep scented sleep, wherein 
are visions of all things lovely,’ and the daturas fell 
beside the roses upon the altar. 

“ Fruit and corn which grow in the land. Behold I 
offer to Astarte the gifts of the great earth mother.” 

Slowly she held on high, peaches, grenadillas and 
mealie cobs, placing them silently beside the rest. 
Then, clasping the shimmering moonflowers, she rose 
to her feet and stepped lightly upon the stone, the warm 
night wind stirring her hair as it lay across her childish 
breast. 

“IT bring my name-flower, goddess most beautiful ! 


White blossoms which open to thy kisses, sweet- 


scented blossoms telling of immortality. Take them, 
for they are thy symbol. Take me, for I am thy child.” 
Slowly the young moon climbed to her appointed 
place, covering with her silver light the altar and the 
tender figure of the waiting girl. When there was no 
more shadow left upon the stone a glad cry went out 
across the plain. 
“ My offering is accepted and has been found worthy!” 
Then, kneeling beside the fruit and flowers, Moon- 
flower prayed passionately, not in the language of some 
forgotten cult but with the restless longing of youth. 
““T must come no more, dear Moon-Goddess. I have 
promised to grow up into an ordinary girl! I have 
promised to believe what people tell me. I have 
promised to love those who are ugly and dull and stupid. 
I can’t do these things in my heart, because I have 
walked with white feet in the garden of Astarte. But 
I can pretend! When I come no more to the feast of 
the new moon you will understand and forgive. When 
I look through my window and see you lonely it will 
make me sad and I shall cry, but I shall not come—I 
have promised to love what is ugly—and you are 
beautiful, The veld and the trees and the sky and the 
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wind and all the things which grow, they are beautiful 
too, and poetry is beautiful, and history and tales of 
chivalry—but, the ugly things are arithmetic and the 
smell of cooking, and poor Johannes Smit with the 
humped back—and, it’s wicked of me, but I want to 
scream if I sit by him in school. And Aletta van der 
Burg is ugly, and her best frock is very ugly, and all 
the other ugly things are in towns. Make me love 
beautiful things always in my heart. My heart is my 
own and I give it to you to keep until the coming of the 
Desert Horseman.” 

The child buried her face in her hands and cried, the 
tears dropping through her fingers on to the stone. At 
last she raised her head, throwing back her hair and 
tearing the jasmine wreath from its place. 

‘“‘ Good-bye, Astarte. Shed your light upon my body 
for the last time. I come no more unclothed in the 
nights of the young moon. Good-bye, dear Goddess ! 
Oh, good-bye !”’ 

Her voice quivered and broke, then, catching up her 
nightdress from the rock where she had thrown it, she 
wrapped it about her and ran swiftly across the veld, 
followed by Thor, the Dane. 

It was four years since the night when Victor Fearon 
and his little daughter arrived, weary from a long 
journey in a jolting wagon at the far-away outpost of 
Rietfontein. They had been happy years, quiet and 
uneventful, passed on the clean veld away from 
temptation, for Fearon had kept the promise given to 
Rawlinson that winter’s day in Pretoria. The pay was 
small, but sufficient for the needs of father and daughter, 
and after the first year, when various articles of furni- 
ture and clothing had been bought, Fearon was able to 


purchase a couple of mules and a broken-down cape | 


cart, which he repaired himself, and which made a con- 
siderable difference to hislife and to that of Moonflower. 
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Four times a year, as each holiday season came round, 
they would load up the cart with a light waterproof 
tent, an old shot-gun and a box of cartridges, some pots 
and pans, and a few tins of preserved food, and thus 
equipped, would trek for miles until it was time to 
return for the beginning of a new school térm. 

‘Not being actually in the Bush Veld, Rietfontein had 
all the advantages of a sub-tropical climate, without 
its drawbacks. Lying on a plateau within a few miles 
of the track where the Middle Veld slopes steeply 
downwards to the Low Country, it was a sort of half- 
way house between the rolling grass-land of the higher 
districts and the luxuriant country of the Northern 
Transvaal. In their treks father and daughter went 
far afield, sometimes they journeyed as far north as the 
Limpopo at Rhodes Drift, or lost themselves for weeks 
amongst the mountains of Sekakoni’s country. 

Out in the free air, Moonflower became gay and 
strong. Though never sunburnt her camelia-like skin 
had a radiance of its own, and her lithe young body, 
straight as a reed, gave the impression of perfect health. 
Fearon too lost his worn look, and as self-respect 
returned seemed to grow younger. 

There was no town of Rietfontein, which was merely 
the name given to the whole district, of which a store 
kept by a Jew called Mosenheimer was the centre. On 
arrival, seeing no building or homesteads of any kind 
near at hand, Fearon wondered where his pupils would 
come from. But on the first morning of school, he was 
surprised to find twenty youngsters of all sizes and ages 
assembled on the veld in front ofhisgate. They ranged 
from lads of eighteen who had been out on commando 
with their fathers during the war, and whose education 
had suffered accordingly, to little boys and girls of seven 
or eight, many of whom had left home at dawn, and had 
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travelled for three hours by donkey wagon, accompanied 
by their elder brothers and sisters. 

As often happens in remote districts, all the pupils 
were related to each other and shared, in equal pro- 
portion, the surnames of de Smit and Schoeman. 
Needless to say, there was hostility between the tribes 
until Gert Schoeman, nineteen and very awkward, yet 
anxious to learn to read, picked up a pink kapjie which 
blew across his path in the playground and returned it 
to his third cousin, Lily de Smit. Now Lily being 
sixteen'and many years older than Gert, insisted upon 
his tying the strings, thereby hoping to hold him up to 
the ridicule of the other girls. Gert fumbled with the 
ribbons and got very red, but when a pretty, freckled 
face looked up at him from a smother of pink frills, he 
let courage and inclination run the same way, and 
stooping down, kissed the sweetest lips in Rietfontein. 
After this incident Lily refused to come to school, and 
very soon there was a wedding, with the schoolmaster 
and the Dutch Predikant to officiate, a fully reconciled 
assembly of Schoemans and de Smits to celebrate the 
event. 

From the first, the families on the scattered farms 
around the school had taken kindly to Fearon; his 
knowledge of Dutch helped him, and the parents of his 
pupils were deeply anxious that their children should be 
welltaught. They set a high value upon the education 
of which they themselves had had but little, and 
recognised in the schoolmaster a man who knew his 
business. The first success came when, at the end of 
two years, a clever boy gained a scholarship for one of 
the Johannesburg High Schools, Other pupils followed 


suit, with the result that nieces and nephews from far- __ 


away districts came to board with aunts and uncles at — 
Rietfontein in order to attend Fearon’s school. Year 
by year the numbers grew until he was obliged to limit 
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them to fifty scholars, which were all the pupils he could 
manage successfully with one junior assistant. 
Twice he was offered more important posts in larger 
centres, but refused, fearing to trust the strength of his 
self-control. When, however, school primers were 
needed specially adapted to the requirements of the 
country, he set to work steadily and produced first- 
class text-books in various subjects, thereby helping 
the authorities and improving his own financial position. 
On one occasion, his old friend, the Bishop of the Karoo, 
snatching a month’s rest in a new district, came to visit 
him, bringing a welcome gift in the form of a packing- 
_ case full of books. Copies of Homer and Aristotle, 
Euripides and Plato, together with volumes of Tacitus, 
Cicero and Virgil had bumped across the veld by donkey 
wagon from the railway line, and often after the lamp 
was lighted Fearon would sit in his old arm-chair, and 
forgetting that he was at the back of beyond, would 
find himself once more in his study at Lymehurst. On 
these occasions he forgot the existence of his small 
daughter, who was willing enough to be forgotten as 
long as she was left undisturbed to read from the book- 
shelves which surrounded the room; for as funds 
increased, Fearon had added to the bishop’s gift and 
each mail brought him something fresh from home. 
Now several volumes of new verses, now a set of R.L. 
Stevenson, now some recently published philosophical 
treatise. 

Altogether it was a simple, healthy life lived by father 
and daughter on their little homestead. One thing 
however troubled Fearon. Beyond old Sarah, a Kaffir 
woman from a mission station who presided in the 
kitchen, Moonflower was growing up entirely without 
feminine influence. True, she had friends among the 
chlidren who attended the school, but because of her 
quick intelligence and her inability to giggle over 
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trifles, they stood in awe of her. Again, the Boer 
women of the district, mothers of large families, showed 
rough and ready kindness to the strange, dark-eyed 
child, but felt that, she was one apart from their own 
straggling broods. From the first, there was something 
fastidious in her nature. ‘‘ She is a veld child but she 
is not a Boer,” one of the tantes remarked to Fearon 
after Moonflower had spent a night or two at her farm. 
‘“‘T tuck her up in the big bed so long met Katjie and 
Sannie and Johanna and Alberta and klein Piet, but 
when the other childrens is asleep already she creep out 
of the huis and climb up on to the roof, dar by the 
stoep, and sleep among the pumpkins. In the morning, 
I tell her I think she will catch cold so long but she say 
to me: ‘Tant Sophie, it is hot in the bed, and on the 
roof the moon takes care of me.’ Ach, cis! she iss a 
strange mysi! But when klein Piet had fever also, she 
sit by him all day and tell him stories which are not 
out of the Bible. Then all the other childrens came and 
listen already—they are very quiet and for two hours 
they do not quarrel or fight.” 

In her own way, old Sarah, who ruled in the kitchen, 
did her best to look after the welfare of father and 
child. Brought up at a Nonconformist mission station, 
her ideas of right and wrong were simple and straight- 
forward. There were two classes of people—good and 
bad. The former would eventually go to heaven, the 
latter to hell. Ifa man, coloured or otherwise, carried a 
bible and a hymn-book tied up in a clean cotton 
handkerchief to the kerk on Sunday and praised the 
Deity at the top of his voice he would enjoy eternal 
bliss. If, on the other hand he inspanned his mules 
or dug his garden, his punishment would be fiery and 
everlasting. But when Fearon read service in the 
schoolroom on Sunday morning and drove out to visit a 
sick scholar in the afternoon, Sarah was nonplussed. 
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After severe ethical reasoning, she announced to 
Moonflower : 

“ The devil will catch the baas for a little while but 
then the Lord will get him ;”’ thus relieving her con- 
science with a self-evolved idea of purgatory. 

Sarah was fat, and her increasing bulk troubled her 
not a little ; for though thirty and old for a Kaffir she 
had not given up the idea of matrimony. There was a 
certain coloured lay-reader who had paid periodical 
visits to the neighbourhood, and upon whom her hopes 
were fixed. When Mr. Ezekiel was in the district 
Sarah’s professions of faith were fervent. She took 
down the pictures of fashion-plate ladies of slender 
proportions, with which she loved to decorate the 
kitchen, and nailed up in their places highly-coloured 
representations of blood-thirsty Hebrews smiting their 
enemies. In addition to these, she brought from the 
safety of her bedroom a framed illustration of half a 
dozen ladies with luxuriant hair and seemly white 
garments, through which, presumably from slits in 
the shoulders, stalwart yellow wings protruded, and 
gave it a place of honour on the dresser. Beneath the 
picture was printed the information: ‘‘ The Angelic 
Choir.”” This masterpiece was duly admired by Mr. 
Ezekiel each time he came to tea, which was about once 
in six months. 

In her secret heart, Sarah wished that a brown angel 
had figured in the chorus, and one day said half wistfully 
to her guest: “‘ They iss all white, Mr. Ezekiel.” 

“Yas, Miss Sarah.” 

‘“‘ Is there no Kaffir angels, Mr. Ezekiel ?”’ 

It was with difficulty that she asked the question for 
it meant much to her. 

The lay reader pushed his plate of cookies away from 
him, clasped his hands on the table and spoke solemnly : 

‘‘In heaven there is a big river, bigger than the 


x 
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Olifants—so big! All the Kaffirs goes down to it, 
singing Hallelujah! Hallelujah! They walks through, 
up to their knees, and their legs iss white ; they walks 
through up to their waists and their stomachs is white ; 
they walks through up to their necks and their shoulders 
is white ; then they washes their faces and they iss all 
white.” Which unscriptural teaching brought happi- 
ness to Sarah. 

‘‘ Shall I be like that one?” she enquired, poiating 
to the slimmest angel. 

“Perhaps, perhaps, Miss Sarah.’”’ The reader re- 
flected for a second-or two and then qualified the 
remark with: “‘ But you iss bigger than that.” 

A few days later, when Moonflower was preparing her 
lessons for next day, Sarah came to her. 

‘* Missie Moonflower, how you spell ‘ ellegan figga’? ”’ 

** What’s that, Sarah ? ”’ Moonflower enquired looking 
up from a long division sum which she hated. 

“ Iss very beautiful—thin like angels,” and, beginning 
at her neck, Sarah drew her hands over her rich abund- 
ance. 

‘““Oh, you mean elegant figure! I don’t know if 
there are two l’s or one. Ask father—he’s on the 
' stoep.” 

Sarah shifted uneasily from one bare foot to the other. 

“* Will the baas write it down p’raps ?”’ she enquired. 

“Why, of course!" Take him the paper.” Moon- 
flower returned to the problem of how many times six 
hundred and nineteen would go into two thousand six 
hundred and thirteen. 

Five minutes later, Fearon was reading the following 
production, while the corners of his mouth twitched :— 

‘* Mister, 

“You medicine is making to be slim and to be 
taking ten years off the age of the life. Him is good. 

Miss Sarah one day singing Mr. Ezekiel THE ANGELIC 
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CHOIR (copied from the printing at the bottom of the 

picture) will to be thin. Send him in bottles, Miss 

Sarah, School House, Rietfontein. Here is stamps. 

Angels has to be always eal—eul—el—”’ 

Obviously Sarah’s genius had given out at the last 
two words. Fearon glanced at the envelope which she 
had handed to him. It bore in laboured writing, the 
address of a vendor of patent medicine in Johannesburg. 

“ Tf you take this stuff you’ll probably be ill and join 
the angels before you have time to get married,’’ he 
warned. 

“ Now the good Lord stop that !’’ and Sarah rolled 
her eyes piously and smoothed her apron. 

“Give up eating cookies and suet pudding and 
Suear and. 5.” 

“No, Sir! Dat I shall not do.” It was only when 
Sarah wished to be dignified that she said “ Sir”’ 
instead of “‘ Baas.” ‘I shall fray for an ellegan 
figgea.”’ 

“Under the circumstances, it would be best,” and 
Fearon went on with the book he was reading. 

Whether by reason of the efficacy of prayer, or 
because he had been thinking of it for some time, Mr. 
Ezekiel proposed to Sarah at his next visit and the 
couple became engaged. There was however, little 
hope of their marrying for some years, until Mr. 
Ezekiel obtained a settled appointment at a mission 
station. Meanwhile, his fiancée gave herself airs to the 
other Kaffirs and spoke of her future husband as Mister 
Saint Ezekiel. 

Though Sarah herself was a Christian, many of her 
family were not—in particular, a branch which lived 
in a kraal six miles away, behind the Kopjes. She was 
not sure of the relationship which existed between her- 
self and the various inhabitants of the grass-roofed huts, 
but spoke of them as her brothers and sisters. Strangely 
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enough, she was extremely proud of her heathen 
relations, and did not wish for their conversion. Accord- 
ing to local legend, they had once been powerful in the 
land and even now. were noted as good hunters. Ifa 
leopard was heard of in the neighbourhood the farmers 
sent for ‘‘ boys” from ’M Plachi’s kraal to trace the 
spoor. If lions were troublesome at some lonely out- 
post, ’M Plachi kaffirs were certain to appear and offer 
their services in the organization ofa hunt. They were 
a proud race and had not intermarried except with the 
pure-blooded Matabele from across the Limpopo. A 
°M Plachi never became a house boy. Sometimes if the 
mealie crops were bad one or two of them would set off 
to Johannesburg and find work on the mines, but hav- 
ing made a little money, they always returned to the 
kraal, unless they died of pneumonia brought on by 
dust and confinement—which was not unusual. Their 
women were lovely after their fashion, and virtuous. 
Did a brown maiden yield to hot words in the twilight 
of the swaying grass she was cast forth by her people 
and might come no more to the kraal; and for un- 
lawful dealing with men of white race the penalty was 
death. Of all the girls at ’M Plachi’s, Culaya—sister, 
but in reality distant cousin to Sarah, was the most 
beautiful. It was with difficulty that she had been 
persuaded to visit her relative at the school, and on 
first coming to the house had crouched in a trembling 
brown heap on the back verandah. Here Moonflower 
had found her, and because Sarah had gone to draw 
water from the well, the two girls had been free to make 
shy offers of friendship. 

Generally speaking, it is unwise for children of light 
and dark races to be much together, but owing to the 
strict moral code of the ’M Plachi’s, Culaya had as little 
knowledge of evil as have the veld flowers which come 

up in springtime. Though only slightly older than 
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Moonflower, she was almost a woman—but did not 
know it. From the first day some affinity unknown 
and inexplicable drew them together, and in spite of the 
intervention of Sarah, who did not believe in the. 
association of white and black except in the relation of 
master and servant, the two children loved each other. 
All the affection which Moonflower withheld from her 
little Dutch school-friends, she poured out upon Culaya. 
An intense appreciation of beauty made her love the 
brown girl’s slender limbs and free unfettered move- 
ments, her rounded neck and the fine poise of her little 
woolly head. Often when they were alone, she would 


~ thrust a sheaf of scarlet blossoms into Culaya’s arms 


and would watch her as she stood outlined against the 
deep blue of the sky. At other times she would make 


__ her pose in the attitude of some figure on a Greek vase, 


familiar by reason of the illustrations in Fearon’s 


| classical books. Culaya accepted these things without 
_ question. It meant nothing to her to to balance herself 
on one foot and shoot arrows at the sun. Certainly it 


was not such an interesting game as catching chame- 


| leons in the mimosa bushes, but if the white girl liked 


it, that was enough. Occasionally however Culaya 
took the lead. In a kloof in the mountains near her 
kraal there was alake the depth of which was unknown. 
Possibly it was part of some ancient workings which 
had yielded treasure in the days when King Solomon 
sent for gold to Ophir, and had long since been flooded, 
For reasons connected with the subsidence of the land 
it had a sloping beach on one of its shores, where it was 
possible to wade for a short distance without reaching 
deep water. Here Culaya taught Moonflower to swim, 


_and, being entirely without fear, she learned rapidly. 


Often they would race each other across the lake, or 
would dive, and swim under water without thought of 
danger. The pool was some distance from the school- 
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house, and as Moonflower could not be missing for more 
than two or three hours at a time, Culaya would bring 
two Basuto ponies from the kraal and would lie in wait 
behind a heap of boulders and cactus bushes until Moon- 
flower could join her. Then they would gallop over the 
veld across their bare-backed mounts with nothing but — 
halter ropes for reins, and tethering their horses, would 
swim for an hour at a time in the sun-warmed water. 

It was only by accident that Fearon learned of his 
daughter’s new accomplishment. One Sunday after- 
noon, Sarah, on her way to visit her relations, came 
upon a heap of white garments and a girdle of dappled 
skin lying side by side behind some trees skirting the 
beach. Curiosity, coupled with indignation, made her 
watch what was going on. Culaya and Moonflower 
swam on their backs, they turned over and over, 
laughing and spluttering; they mounted to an over- 
hanging branch and dived. They pretended to be dogs - 
and swam accordingly. Then they raced each other 
to the shore and began a wild search for their respective 
garments. The loss did not trouble Culaya overmuch, 
but Moonflower drew her long damp hair about her and 
thought things over. Her reflections were broken in 
upon by Sarah. 

‘““ Missie Moonflow’, you very bad girl! I tell your 
father. You put on your clo’ this ’reckly minute. 
Culaya, you come here. The spooks will get you, you. 
bad little Kaffir!’ And, letting go Moonflower’s arm, | 
she caught the wet and frightened Culaya and began to. 
administer resounding chastisement with the palm of her - 
hand. Her efforts were short-lived, for a small white 
fury, with whirling hair and angry limbs descended 
upon her. 13 

“You shan’t hit Culaya, you shan’t, you shan’t! 
You wicked old woman !”’ and Sarah was obliged to let . 
go her victim. | 
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Moonflower seized the clothes, which had fallen in the 
struggle. There was a scamper through the bushes, a 
quick untying of tethered ponies, followed by a whoop 
of triumph, as two small undressed savages galloped 
across the veld. : 

Two days later Fearon himself inspected the bathing | 
place, and after some consideration, knocked together 
a light, flat-bottomed boat capable of being paddled 
from side to side of the lake. This done, he himself 
took charge of the swimming parties, which were joined 
by several] children from the school, and though in time 
Moonflower became reconciled to her bathing dress, 
she never forgot the joy of her undiscovered hours with 
| Culaya. 

_ Swimming, however, was not the only thing which 

the white girl learned from the brown. There are two 
native languages spoken by Kaffirs; the corrupt patois 
or “ Kitchen Kaffir,” used by house boys, and as a rule 
the only dialect acquired by white men other than 
native commissioners and missionaries, and the pure 
Kaffir language, closely allied to the Zulu, which differs 
slightly according to tribe and district. It was this 
latter which Moonflower learned, and because of her 
knowledge her father became anxious. Remarks 
thrown to a string of straight-limbed girls, walking 
Tndian fashion along the road with baskets on their 
heads, would raise a burst of laughter. A few cogent 
sentences to a lazy house-boy would produce diligent 
attention to duty for a whole day, while the effect of 
pure Kaffir upon Sarah was magical ; for good Christian 
though she was, there were certain charms and formule 
of which she went in awe. In addition to the language 
of the kraals, Moonflower learned to imitate the cries of 
birds and animals, to trace a spoor, and to wriggle 
through the grass on her stomach, keeping a look out 
the while for snakes. It was a strange life for a child, 
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half savage, half studious, for though from the close of 
school at one o’clock until dusk she was free to wander, 
yet when the lamps were lighted and her father was ~ 
settled for the evening in his old arm chair she would | 
forget the call of the veld in the other call, stronger 
perhaps, which came to her from the pages of history 
and romance. 

Until she was nearing her twelfth birthday, her 
father interfered but little with her wishes, but as she 
left early childhood behind he woke somewhat late to © 
the realisation of his responsibility. Midnight wander- — 
ings were forbidden, long journeys with Culaya dis- 
couraged, and because Moonflower loved her father she 
promised to obey; but the struggle which obedience 
involved was known only to herself. 


CHAPTER III 


On the day after her tryst with Astarte, Moonflower ~ 
was in disgrace. It was the kind of day when from ~ 
morning till night everything goes wrong. To begin 
with Sarah had scolded her for giving her breakfast to | 
Thor ; then because she put on a red pinafore with a 
hole in it, she was made to take it off and put on a blue 
one. While she was tying the strings she glanced up 
and missed the chameleon from his branch on the | 
kitchen beam and was obliged to go out and look for him. — 
This made her late for school and she had to sit on the 
step of the school-house while her father read prayers. 
From her position outside, she could hear verses of a _ 
psalm repeated, alternatily by teacher and pupils, | 
and a sentence caught her fancy: ‘‘ Out of the ivory 
palaces whereby they have made thee glad.” } 
She looked across the sparkling veld, for the dew was _ 
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yet on the grass, and saw carven houses of eastern 
pattern. She wondered if the ivory had been brought 
from Africa by mighty hunters of old times, and her 
thoughts wandered away to the legend of the lonely 
swamp, where far from the eye of man and beast, when 
their allotted span is run, the elephants come to die. 
She thought of the hunter, who, trekking for weeks by 
devious paths, came at last to a store of riches un- 
dreamed of—tusk upon tusk, mighty skeleton by 
mighty skeleton, and while yet half-dazed heard the 
trampling of the herd in the forest, the trumpet note 
of battle, and learnt the swift vengeance of the tribe 
upon those who spy out its secrets. 

A shuffling of feet behind brought Moonflower back 
: with a jerk to her present surroundings. Prayers were 
over—Form II was trying to get out of the doorway, 


a a a, a 


and she was blocking the entrance. By this time Form 
VI would have already begun work in the south class- 
room, and catching up her books, she fled along the 
verandah. Her father reproved her for being late, and 
when at length she settled down in her place, she found 
that her Latin Grammar was missing and that she was 
obliged to sit on the edge of her seat and crane her neck 
to follow the exercise in Hendrik van Vorst’s book. 
Now Hendrik’s mother was an ‘‘oprecht vrow ” who 
| attended well to the needs of her family and had given 
her son a rabbit pie for lunch ; which pie, wrapped in a 
newspaper, lay in his desk awaiting consumption. Its 
aroma however penetrated the lid and the keyhole and 
reached Moonflower’s nostrils. 
“Have you got a dead rat in your desk?” she 
enquired. 
‘No, it is a rabbit pie so long; it iss very good. I 
will give you some,” Hendrik replied, good-naturedly. 
“ Stella,’’—during school hours Fearon made a point 
ot addressing his daughter by her proper name—“ Give 
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me the Latin for ‘We despise you, O unworthy 
Carthaginians.’ ”’ 
Needless to say, Moonflower had lost the place, and 


in her confusion put the unworthy Carthaginians into — 


the ablative, with the result that her father ae on 
to the next pupil. 

All the most uninteresting lessons came on this par- 
ticular morning, ending up with arithmetic for which 
subject Moonflower had to go to a lower class, not being 
up to sixth form level. This hurt her dignity, though it 
happened according to time table three times a week. 


There was only one thing worse than arithmetic and © 


that was mental arithmetic. Mr. van Volk, the junior 
assistant, selected this as a fitting stimulant for the 


brains of his class during the last half-hour of a hot | 


December morning. He was a pink-faced young man 
with spectacles, who hoped to earn enough money by 


teaching to pay for the course of training which would - 


enable him to becomea Predikant in the Dutch Reformed 
Church. 
“If I went into Mosenheimer’s store and bought 


three yards of calico at sevenpence halfpenny a yard, . 


a pot of jam for eightpence three-farthings, a tin of 
paraffin for two shillings, how much change would Mr. 
Mosenheimer give me out of seven shillings and six- 
pence?” 


It was horribly boring and Moonflower thought of | 


something else. From far away a voice repeated : 
“Stella Fearon, how much change would Mr. 
Mosenheimer give me?” 


“Oh, he wouldn’t give you any. He’d charge the 


rest for sending the things by post cart.” 
The class giggled and Mr. van Volk blinked. It was 


not the first time Moonflower had made him look foolish 


before his pupils. 
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“T ain afraid you are a rude little girl. I must tell 

- your father.” 

Moonflower had not meant to be rude, but annoyance 

at being worried had made her answer sharply. 

““T beg your pardon,” she said, politely, ‘‘ but your 

_ bill at Mosenheimer’s didn’t interest me.” 

“ That is enough ; we will get out our books.”” And 

_ for that morning at least Moonflower had put an end to 

mental arithmetic. 

_ After the midday meal, Fearon called her to his side. 

“Mr. van Volk complained of your behaviour this 

'morning. Why didn’t you attend to your lessons?” 

~ “T hate mental arithmetic !” 

_ “Ts that a reason why you should have been ill- 

| tempered to Mr. van Volk ?”’ 

| °°No father.’’ Moonflower knew that she was in the 

| wrong and acknowledged it honestly. 

| “ T know you dislike arithmetic, but you can see for 

| yourself the necessity of knowing something about it. 

At present the sums master you, but if you master the 

_ sums they will give you no more trouble. Learn all 

| about them—tame them—and clear them out of your 

| mind, to make way for more interesting matter. Then, 

| if you have really made arithmetic your slave, you can 
bring it out to work for you when need arises.”’ 

| The idea caught Moonflower’s fancy, and she looked 
at her father eagerly. 

| “TJ never thought of that!” 

“No? What about Mr. van Volk?” 

“Tt was very hot—’’ Moonflower faltered. 

“ Did Mr. van Volk read a newspaper, or smoke his 

| pipe, or write letters ? ”’ 

‘“No!” in surprise. “‘ He taught us!”’ 

“T thought it was hot ?”’ 

“Yes, but—”’ 
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‘‘ The difference is this: in spite of the heat Mr. van 
Volk did his duty, and. you didn’t. Is that true?” 

“Yes, father.” 

‘‘ Mr. van Volk has asked me not to punish you, but 
you know what you must do?” 

‘Yes, father.” 

Moonflower realised that to-morrow she would have 
to tell Mr. van Volk she was sorry. She knew also that 
from now onwards good behaviour in arithmetic classes 
would be a point of honour. It was humiliating to her 
self-esteem and she picked up her sun-bonnet and went 
outside. 

Everything was very still round the school-house. 
The children had all gone home, Sarah was washing 
dishes and singing hymns in the kitchen, the piccanin 
and the mule boy were asleep on a sack of fodder under 
the cape cart, and Thor was stretched on the verandah, 
occasionally flicking his ears and swishing his tail to 
keep the flies away. When he saw Moonflower he got 
up, stretched himself, said ‘“‘ Ahwuff’”’ and trotted along 
by her side. 

“ Oh, it’s a horrid day, Thor, a wicked day with claws 
and little red-hot hooks. Let’s go away and forget it.” 
And child and dog went, side by side, across the veld. 

It was half-past two in the afternoon, and the air was | 
singing with heat ; even the tall grass seemed to droop, 
and the Barberton daisies turned their faces to the 
earth. Indoors intense heat stifled Moonflower. Out- 
side she rejoiced in it, and swung along the track to the | 
kopjes with a buoyant, easy gait, followed more 
soberly by Thor, who was too lazy to snap at stray 
locusts which flew across his path. A mile from the 
school there was a heap of boulders overgrown in places | 
by aloes and mimosa bushes. Here Moonflower seated | 
herself on a sun-baked rock with her back towards | 
home, and after watching the lizards dart away to. 
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fresh quarters, drew a pencil and a note-book made of 
scraps of paper from her pocket. 


“Houses of carven ivory, carpets of Samarkand, 
+ aaa camels and peacocks, spoils of an eastern 
and. 
Wealth of a dreaming city whose riches unheeded lie 
In the hush of the golden noontide, ‘neath the deep 
of the Tyrian sky.” 


For a minute or two her pencil flew across the paper, 
then she looked up and sighed contentedly. Ever since 
morning the verse had been struggling to get out, and 
now that it had freed itself she was at peace until other 
ideas surged across the threshold of consciousness, 
clamouring for expression. 

A breath of wind fluttered the leaves of the note- - 
book. In some places poems were written in unformed 
childish handwriting, in others single lines appeared 
lengthways on the pages. Moonflower was biting the 
top of her pencil and looking into the distance when she 
heard her own name called softly. 

‘‘ Moonflower! Moonflower! Come down here. I 
have waited every day for three days!” 

Culaya was standing below in the shelter of two 
boulders. 

‘No, you come up here,” Moonflower answered, 
without showing surprise. 

‘“‘ They will see me from the house. I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

“Very well’; and returning the note-book to its 
place, Moonflower jumped to the ground. 

Though not actually forbidden, meetings between 
the two children were discouraged, which no one 
realised better than themselves. 

‘‘Where were you last night?” Moonflower de- 
manded. ‘“‘I made the sacrifice alone. Astarte 
missed you!” 

D 
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‘“‘ It was my grandmother, old Amula—she made me 
stay beside her in the rondavel and each time I tried to 
creep away she woke and called me back.” 

‘‘ T wish you had been there—it was the last offering, 
but Astarte will understand.” 

The children seated themselves on the ground and 
Culaya put her finger on her lips. 

‘““T know something,” she said, mysteriously. 

ees2 

‘‘T have waited three days to tell you, but you did 
not come.” | 

“ Tell me now.” 

““ They would beat me if they heard.” 

““'Who would beat you ?”’ 

‘“‘ My grandmother and the people in our kraal.” 

‘‘They will never hear from me. Tell me, dear 
Culaya.” 

The brown girl needed no further persuasion and, in 
the liquid Kaffir language, began her story. 

‘“‘Three days ago an old woman came to our kraal, 
so old that when she was born the sun was young and 
the moon a baby. Her hair was as white as cotton 
before the gathering, and her legs dry as the mealie 
stems inwinter. At first our people would have turned 
her out, for she was not of our race, but she made wise 
speeches and the women listened ; moreover she had 
the learning of the witch doctors. By her magic and 
by a strong ointment she cured the swelling on Palata’s 
arm, and drew forth a sharp thorn from the leg of 
Tchua, wife of ’MTchuan, the Tracker. The men of 
the kraal came near to question, but she would not 
speak to them, saying her skill was for the women. 


“Were the goats many that she received ?’”’ Moon- | 


flower enquired, using Culaya’s language. 
“Goats she would not take,’ but anklets and 


iy 
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bracelets and ornaments of beadwork, There is some- 
thing else—”’ 

“* Tell me, quick!” 

“‘ When the men had gone away to drink beer and 
the women had returned from beside the cooking pots, 
she gathered into Palata’s hut all the girls of our tribe 
until the hut was full and many stood in the doorway, 
and many listened with their ears to the thatch. She 
told them of a herb sweeter than daha which brings to 
those who take it all that they have ever longed for. 
If a maiden would have beauty above that of her 
sisters, it will be hers; if she would have ornaments and 
riches, they will be hers; and if she would have it so, 
she may look upon her lover’s face.” 

‘“ Perhaps the old woman is bad and would teach the 

‘girls to smoke daha which brings madness,’’ Moon- 
flower said, practically, having heard Sarah protest 
against the evils of the narcotic. 

“No, the root is not daha—it is a gift from ’Mlimo 
and gold alone will draw out its goodness. The women 
of our kraal are poor and among them Palata only had 
a ring of gold. This she gave to the old woman, and 
the herb brought her gladness. She held in her arms 
once more little Tanda, her baby, who had died at the 
mealie planting ; she walked with him in a country of 
flowers and water, old Mpifo, her husband, did not beat 
her any more, and she heard musicand singing and ate 
sweet cakes and rode upon the back of an elephant, until 
she met Gonda the hunter whom she loved before the 
lion slew him Sara te 

‘Well?’ Moonflower’s’ voice was strained and 
eager. 

‘‘ After that Palata would not tell me any more.’ 

“Would you be afraid to eat of the herb, me aod 

“TI? Have I gold with which to buy “Mlimo’s 


blessing ? ” 
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‘“‘ Why did you tell me this, O Culaya ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Why did you listen, O Moonflower ? ”’ 

The two girls looked at each other, then Culaya 
covered her face with her hands and dropped her head 
on to her knees. 

‘‘T am too poor to read the secrets of 'Mlimo! She 
who worships the moon should know that which the 
gods hide beneath their breasts. For hours I have 
waited for my sister, and to-night the witch woman 
moves onwards to the land of the Matabele.”’ 

Moonflower knew this was temptation, she knew also 
that Culaya was unaware of the part she was playing. 

‘* Where does the witch woman stay ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘ An hour from this place in the kloof beside the 
kopje. Our people could not keep her in the kraal, for 
she is not one of us. There is an old rondavel in the 
kloof, and there the women visit her.”’ 

‘““ Palata saw those whom she loved ? ”’ 

“Yes. ’Mlimo was kind to her.” 

For a while Moonflower was silent. The dream- 
world was dearer to her than the world ofreality. The 
thought of her father alone made her hesitate. 

“‘ No harm came to Palata ? ’’ she asked. 

“‘ Next day Palata laughed and sang about her work. 
She carried her bundle of wood as if it had been a grass 
stem, because she had held her baby in her arms, and 
had been with Gonda the hunter whom the lion slew.” 

‘“ Culaya—Culaya!’’ Moonflower’s breath came 
quickly. ‘“‘ Should I see Astarte herself—and the 
Horseman who rides in the Sunset ? ”’ 

‘‘ Palata saw her loved ones.” 

The dream-world had conquered. With nervous 
fingers Moonflower pulled at the little gold brooch 
which kept in place the bow of ribbon at her throat. 

“Ts this enough ? ” she asked, eagerly, holding it out 
to Culaya. 
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“ Palata’s ring was smaller! If we go we must 
hasten.” 

Like a true child of the veld, Moonflower pulled off 
her shoes, and tying them together by the laces, hung 
them round her neck with her stockings safely tucked 
inside. Then she and Culaya set off swiftly along a side 
track towards the kloof, followed by Thor. 

The sun was still well above the horizon when they 
reached the entrance to the valley, which was in 
reality a ravine formed by a split in the side of the 
kopje. Though the light outside was dazzling there was 
deep shadow between the rocks, intensified by the thick 
bushes which overhung the top of the kloof. The place 
was damp by reason of a little stream which trickled 
past its entrance, and a tall cluster of tree ferns gave an 
added note of wildness. 

““T haven’t been here before!’’ Moonflower said 
looking about her. 

“‘ It is not a good place; there are no sweet berries or 
wild sugar cane,” Culaya answered, ‘‘ but our people 
bring mealie porridge each day to the old woman.” 

After pushing their way through a tangle of arum 
lilies and maidenhair fern, the two children came to a 
small open space upon which stood a tumbledown mud 
hut with a grass roof. Moonflower would have gone 
in but Culaya pulled her back. 

‘‘ That is where the old woman lives,” she whispered. 

“Yes, I know. Come along!” 

“ Wait ! Wait a minute—perhaps she will be angry !’ 
Obviously Culaya was afraid. 

‘““Why should she be angry? If you are frightened 
I will go alone.”” Once begun, Moonflower intended to 
see the adventure through, and with shaking knees 
Culaya followed her towards the hut. 

Before they reached the doorway, the strange figure 
of a woman rose up from beside the path. Her appear- 
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ance was so sudden that Moonflower started back and 
the dog growled. 

“ What do you want with me, white girl?” she 
asked in a dialect which Moonflower understood. 

‘‘ May I not walk upon the veld where I choose ?” 
The reply was haughty, and the witch blinked at her 
visitor out of dull eyes which saw more than might at 
first have been imagined. Her hair was white and her 
wrinkled brown skin was strained tightly across her 
cheekbones and squat Hottentot nose, for she seeemd 
rather to belong to the primitive races of the Cape than 
to the Bantu families of the north. Her arms and legs 
were shrivelled sticks, and one long breast hung like 
a dried pod outside the scanty red blanket which 
covered her. 

Catching sight of Culaya who was hiding behind 
Moonflower, she shot out a skinny arm and grasped her 
by the shoulder. 

“You are from ’M Plachi’s kraal. Why have you 
brought this white girl to me? ”’ 

Culaya was speechless, but Moonflower told her own 
story. 

““T would taste the blessing of ’Mlimo—the herb 
which makes dreams come true. I have brought gold.” 

““ The blessing of ’Mlimo is not for the white men.” 

‘“Oh mother! I can speak thy speech, dance thy 
witch dances, call up thy spirits!’’ and Moonflower 
began the first line or two of an incantation to the veld 
spooks. 

“ Thou art a strange daughter of the white men!”’’ 

“Among my own people I am a soothsayer.” 

Culaya now hid behind the old woman in fear of 
Moonflower, for she had never seen her in this mood, 

** Why dost thou wish to taste ’Mlimo’s herb ? ” 

“* Because I would see those I love.” 

“Art thou not afraid ?”’ 
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“May the spirits of dead snakes tear me, and fire 


- devils put out my eyes, if I show fear!” 


“Well spoken, well spoken. Come to the hut—but 
first show me thy gold.” 

Moonflower held out the little brooch. 

“It is small, very small!’ the old woman said shak- 
ing her head. 

“So is my body, mother—The less will it take of 
*Mlimo’s gift to send me to the land where dreams 
come true.” 

Throughout the conversation Thor had stood alert 
with stiffened body, ready to spring if harm threatened 
his mistress, and.as she pushed her way through the 
narrow door, he squeezed in by her side. 

The hut was dark, but as Moonflower became used 
to the dim light she was able to distinguish objects 
around her. Of furniture there was none, two red 
earthen water pots of ordinary Kaffir pattern stood 
against the wall, and opposite them on the floor, was 
spread a leopard skin of unusual size and beauty ; 
while in the shadow farthest from the doorway, a 
young Kaffir girl was lying asleep, one slender arm 
making a pillow for her head, and the other thrown out 
beside her on the ground. Her face was happy and her 
breath came and went evenly. 

‘‘ Tana is with her lover,’ the old woman chuckled 
as she bent over the girl. “‘ He will marry her some 
day, but soon ’Mlimo will send her back for she has 
slept long.” ; 

At this point Thor growled uneasily and Moonflower 
laid a restraining hand on his collar. 

“He is a good dog—he will not harm you,” she 
explained to the old woman. 

“ T do not fear your dog, he can watch while you sleep. 
Because you speak our language, because you have 
listened to the veld spirits, because you have no fear, 
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and because for you much is written, you shall enter the 
land of dreams and share the blessing of ’Mlimo which 
is not for the white men—but first give me gold.” 

Again Moonflower held out the little brooch, which 
the old woman took and hid in her woolly hair. 

‘‘ Lie there!” she said, pointing to the leopard skin. 

Moonflower did as she was told, and Thor settled 
himself at her feet. 

‘‘ Where is Culaya ?”’ she asked, suddenly. 

‘“Gone home crying to her mother ‘ Let me hide 
amongt the cooking-pans—the witch woman wants to 
catch me; I am afraid of the spooks—boo—boo—’ ” 

The old woman’s grotesque mimicry of a scared child 
made Moonflower smile. 

‘‘T love Culaya, but she is often frightened. It is 
not her fault.” 

“Why are you not frightened ? ” 

“J have told you—I would see those I love.” 

The witch leaned over the earthen vessels with her 
back towards her guest. 

Presently she turned round holding in one hand a 
thin wooden pipe curiously bound with brass wire, 
and in the other a glowing stick. 

Moonflower was surprised for she had not noticed her 
kindle a fire. 

“’Mlimo’s gift is here!” 

“Tt is not daha ?”’ Moonflower asked, curiously. 

“Daha! Only fools buy daha, and smoke until 
their senses leave them and they become as the beasts 
of the veld. The herb which I give you from ’Mlimo 
brings joy, and the sight of things to be.” 

The old woman knelt by Moonflower’s side, pressed 
the burning wood down upon the bowl of the pipe, and 
blew until a faint smoke arose. 

“Take this,” she commanded, ‘‘ and draw in its 
breath while I count upon the fingers of one hand. 
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To the child lying on the leopard skin the events of 
the morning seemed very far away—the lost chameleon, 
Hendrik van Vorst’s meat pie, the mental arithmetic 
lesson. For a second she wavered—It was a fearsome 
thing to go alone into the dream world, and yet how 
else could she meet Astarte, and the Desert Horseman 
whose image had been with her dimly since she was 
a little child trekking with her parents across the 
Karoo. The Horseman with keen sunburnt face and 
grey-green eyes, who looked gravely from beneath the 
hood of his white mantle. Was his presence a memory 


E from some other life, lived perchance beside the tide- 


less sea, where the golden desert meets the wave-kissed 
shore ? 

The little column of smoke curled upwards. Moon- 
flower felt something cold between her lips. ‘‘ One— 
two—tbree’’—the withered hand in front of her 
expanded as each finger in turn was marked off. 
‘* Four ’’—there was a subtle smell in her nostrils, her 
body grew light and drifted. ‘‘ Five’’-—the word 
came as sweet music afar off, and with a sigh she 
floated beyond the curtains of the sunset. 


CHAPTER IV 


AFTER Moonflower had left him, Fearon sat for a long 
time in the arm-chair which stood beside the window, 


_ in the room which served him as class-room and study. 
His tobacco-jar was on the table near, but he did not 
" fill the old briar pipe he held in his hand, neither did he 


open the month-old copy of the “ Spectator ’’ which 


had been delivered to him that morning. His thoughts 


were with his little daughter and they were full of 
anxiety. Clearly she needed more than he could give 
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her of care and guidance. If only her mother had 
lived to share the quiet home on the veld, to see his own 
self-conquest ! Perhaps he ought not to have married 
late in life. Has a man of fifty the right to beget 
young children whom he can scarcely hope to see grow 
up into manhood or into womanhood? Fearon was 
over sixty now. What would happen to Moonflower 
when he was gone? There was that in her character 
which would lead her far from the beaten paths, a 
quality as yet undeveloped, a dangerous gift—genius 
perhaps—something present yet intangible which had 
little in common with tranquillity and the quiet of an 
ordered life. That her mother had been a poet he did 
not know until after her death, when among her few 
personal possessions he found a small volume of fine 
handwriting. The verses were religious in character ; 
tender, and perhaps a little sentimental, but true 
poetry nevertheless. A mirror of the gentle mind and 
pure spirit which had brought them into being. On her 
twelfth birthday he had been about to give the book to 
Moonflower and in preparation had asked her to repeat 
to him her favourite poem. The child had thrown back 
her long black hair, and with dreaming eyes turned 
towards the sunset had recited verse after verse of 
Swinburne’s “ Dolores.” Of its actual meaning she : 
could have had little or no idea, but the music of the | 
rhythm, the glamour of the old dead world, the smooth 
beauty of the stanzas caught and held her imagination. 


Thou wert fair in the fearless old fashion 
And thy limbs are as melodies yet, 
And move to the music of passion 
With lithe and lascivious regret. 
What ailed us, O gods, to desert you 
For creeds that refuse and restrain ? ) 
Come down and redeem us from virtue, 
Our Lady of Pain! ) 
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Strange words these, to thrill across the verandah of 
an African homestead and be lost in the whispering 
grasses of the veld. Stranger still by reason of the 
vibrant childish voice which threw them into the silence. 

Instead of handing her her mother’s book, Fearon had 
told Moonflower of the fierce indignation Swinburne’s 
Ballads had aroused when they burst suddenly upon 
mid-Victorian England, and little by little he had been 
led into a conversation with her, when, forgetting that 
she was only a little girl, he had talked to her as to an 
equal. This and similar discussions, together with her 


~ own scattered yet comprehensive reading, more than 


ever developed her mind beyond her years, and though 
they brought to her a very real appreciation of literature, 
did little perhaps to fit her for the actualities of life, 

Fearon was often unusually tired at the end of a 
school-day, and possibly he fell into a doze, for when he 
looked up he saw an object, either rider or cape-cart, 
coming down the track which led towards the house. 
Occasionally his neighbours visited him, and though 
he always welcomed them heartily, he preferred, when 
time allowed, to be alone with his books. He glanced 
regretfully at the still unopened “‘ Spectator,” and 
passing his hand over his thick grey hair, prepared to 
greet his guest. 

Presently a grey mule with a Roman nose, a patchy 
coat and inquisitive ears ambled out from between the 
grasses. At first sight it was difficult to determine the 
sex of the rider. A khaki-coloured pith helmet pulled 
low upon the head gave only a glimpse of a wizened 
brown face and pince-nez. A brown drill Norfolk 
jacket covered a spare upright figure, which but for 
the presence of a short skirt reaching to the knees, 
might have belonged to a man. Puttees were neatly 
bound round a pair of thin legs, and the boots below 
them, though thick, were well-made and were furnished 
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with a useful-looking pair of spurs. A saddlebag was 
fixed to one side of the saddle, and a canvas bag con- 
taining a feed of corn, to the other. 

For the last twenty yards of the journey the mule was 
urged into a canter, until he and his rider drew up at the 
verandah railings. 

‘“Miss Down! This is a pleasure!’’ Fearon said, 
rising from his seat. 

‘‘ Glad to see you Mr. Fearon. Don’t get up; you 
know my ways! Been here before, haven't I? Til 
ride round to the stable and give James to the boy. 
Sarah can get me some hot water for a wash, and in five 
minutes I shall be ready to talk to you—that’s why I’ve 
come.” 

From long experience Fearon knew that it was best 
to let his visitor have her own way. 

‘Sarah shall make you a cup of tea at once,” he began. 

“Tea! Bless the man, it isn’t half past three! Now 
James!”’ and the mule was turned towards the stable 

No one knew why he was called James until one day, 
on being questioned, Miss Down explained. ‘‘ I have 
never had a footman, I have never lived in a household 
where one was employed, but in novels and on the stage 
footmen are always called James. I believe in keeping 
up appearances, therefore when I mount my mule and 
say ‘ Home, James !’ it lends dignity to my departure.” 

True to her word, in less than five minutes she was 
back on the verandah with Fearon, and sitting upright 
in a wicker chair, she carefully dusted her boots with 
the fly-flick attached to her riding-crop. 

Four years had made little change in Arabella Down ; 
perhaps there were a few grey threads in the mouse- 
coloured hair which showed above her ears, but her 
speech was as brisk and self-assertive as on the day when 
Fearon first met her in the waiting-room of the Educa- 
tion Department office in Pretoria. The only difference 
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was that he now realised, what he did not then know, 
how much real goodness, practical generosity and 
kindly common-sense were hidden under an aggressive 
manner and severe appearance. 

‘“‘I suppose you are on one of your catering ex- 
peditions ?”’ he said with a smile. 

“Yes, I believe in feeding my orphans on fresh fruit 
and vegetables, and since a misguided government 
won't give me land on which to grow my own crops, I 
have to make arrangements with the farmers as best I 
can. I heard there is likely to be a good harvest in 
_ this part of the world, and I have come down to get the 
first look in.” 

““ How many children have you now ? ” Fearonasked. 

“ About a hundred—ninety-eight to be precise—and 
they take some feeding. If I didn’t buy direct from the 
farmers and make my own jam, some of them would eat 
bread and scrape.” 

Fearon smiled for he knew of Miss Down’s excellent 
house-keeping, her dislike of waste and the carefully 
studied lines upon which she ran her orphanage. 

“When did you leave home ?”’ he enquired. 

“Yesterday morning at six. Miss Van Volk, sister 
of your junior master, is in charge during my absence. 
Let me see! to-day is Friday ; I hope to be at Kranz- 
dorp in time for school on Monday morning.” 

‘* You will have had a quick trek and a long one!’ 

“Oh yes. James and I are used to it! We shall 
have covered just over a hundred and twenty miles by 
the time we get back.” 

“‘ Where did you stay last night ?” 

“* At the Schoemans’ farm. I had a bit of business to 
do with old Schoeman; the last mealies he sent me 
were mouldy.”’ 

‘‘ How did you settle it?’ Fearon smiled as he asked 
the question, 
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‘¢ Um—well—Oom Schoeman quoted scripture—I 
did the same. In fact I told him he must return the 
money in the mouth of a sack like Joseph, or our next 
deal would be off.” 

“ Did he fall in with your view of the case ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes; he knew he’d been found out, and I got 
the money right enough. I’ve been four years teaching 
these people they can’t take me in, and they haven't 
learnt it yet. You are not looking well, my friend. 
Unless I’m a fool you’re worrying about something.” 

“Yes, you're right.”’ 

‘The usual cause I suppose. Well, I don’t wonder. 
Where is Stella, by the way?’’ Miss Down did not 
approve of pet names, and in her youth had never 
allowed her own name to be shortened to ’Bella, saying 
that it sounded like a mad cow. 

‘* The child is with Sarah, or out on the veld with her 


dog, I suppose. I had to scold her to-day for behaving | 


badly to Mr. van Volk.” 

“T don’t wonder. I want to rend his sister with 
vermilion monkeys sometimes. Perhaps Stella feels 
the same.” 


Fearon did not enquire where Miss Down had seen | 


vermilion monkeys. 

‘““How about that Kaffir child Stella used to play 
with ?’”’ she went on, ‘‘ Culaya, I think you call-her. 
Did you bear in mind what I told you? ” 

On the former occasion Miss Down had stated strong 
objections to the friendship, and Fearon had listened 
in some alarm. 

“‘ The intimacy is being broken off gradually. Moon- 
flower knows my wishes, and now-a-days the two see 
very little of each other.” 

“Tm glad to hear it. There has been trouble in 
some of the kraals lately—Tante Schoeman was 
talking about it last night,” 
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“Indeed. Anything serious?” 

“Only for the Kaffirs. It appears that an old 
woman has discovered a new narcotic, something after 
the nature of daha, but more insidious in that it leaves 
no unpleasant after-effects, only a feeling of intense 
elation. The old hag reserves it for women, and will 
only let those try it who can bring gold. Tante Schoe- 
man was very indignant because a girl on her farm had 
stolen Oom Schoeman’s gold watch-chain which he only 
wears on Sunday, with the idea of taking it to the herb 
doctor.” 

“‘ suppose the Native Affairs people will stop the use 


of the drug?” Fearon suggested. 


““ Oh, yes, certain to do so, but it is only beginning, 
and they have first to find out what it is.” 

“ Well, I don’t suppose Sarah is likely to be tempted!’ 
and they both laughed. 

At this moment Sarah herself came in bringing tea 
and a large newly-made cake. 

“Now praise the good Lord that Missie Down— 
Missis, have come to this house!” she exclaimed, 
placing her tray with a rattle of cups on the verandah 
table. Something had evidently disturbed her for she 
did not as a rule speak in the presence of visitors. 

““What’s the matter, Sarah?’ Fearon asked. 

Sarah turned her back on him and faced Arabella 


_ Down. “‘ Missis, the baas not understand,” she said, in 


evident distress. ‘‘ It’s bout Missie Moonflow’ .” 
“‘ Shall I listen to her ?’’ Arabella said, turning to 
Fearon. 
“Yes,do. You can go on with your story, Sarah!” 
‘‘ Missis! I go just now to take Missie Moonflow’s 


| nightgown to put him in the wash, because Meta, the 
_ wash-girl, she not come on Monday because she marries 


with her cousin by ’Mlobo’s kraal ; and that nightgown 


he is torn, Missie Moonflow’ not put her foot through 
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him—he is torn with thorns—there is thorns that stick 
in him and grass seeds. Now Missie—Down—Missis, 
that child not find thorns and grass seeds in her bed. 
When we is all sleeping and the good Lord is looking 
after us, that chile she go out on the veld. It is bad, 
missis—very bad; there is bad Kaffirs, and tigers, and 
spooks. Missis, that child mustn’t go. Missis, Sarah 
love that child—” and Sarah’s tears fell down upon her 
bosom, until she dried them with the corner of her apron. 

“Are you sure this is true?’”’ Fearon asked, with 
anxiety. 

‘ Ja, baas, itis quite true. I will show Missie—Down 
—Missis, the nightgown.” y 

Arabella rose from her seat and followed Sarah on to 
the back verandah. Ina few minutes she returned and 
drew her chair up to the tea-table. 

‘* Sugar ?”’ she enquired, looking at Fearon. 

‘No, thank you. What about Moonflower ? ”’ 

‘“ She has been out on the veld at night, but as she 
took the dog she was probably fairly safe.” 

A look of determination came into Miss Down’s eyes 
as she stirred her tea. 

‘““T must warn her—I must forbid her to do these 
things |’’ Fearon exclaimed. ‘‘ She is a good child, she 
will listen. to reason. I have tried to bring her up | 
wisely ; had she been a boy I should have done better. 
It is difficult for an old man to train a young girl!” 

“‘ Mr. Fearon,” Arabella began, folding her hands in 
her lap, “‘ I have known you for four years, I have 
proved your friendship and I respect you.” Her 
brusque manner was laid aside and she spoke earnestly. 


“IT am going to put a plan before you which will | 


perhaps surprise you, but which may solve some of | 
your difficulties if you will accept it.” 

Fearon looked up eagerly and would have spoken, 
but Miss Down motioned to him to be silent, 
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“IT may find what I am going to say a little difficult, 
though goodness knows, at my age I ought not to do so. 
Please don’t interrupt me, we will get to the point at 
once. There is no doubt about it, Stella—Moonflower 
—if you insist upon calling her by that absurd name, 
needs a woman to look after her. She is twelve years 
old, isn’t she ? Girls develop early in this climate. Of 
course, I can suggest that you pay the Government a 
certain sum for her board at my orphanage, or that you 
send her to one of the Johannesburg High Schools.. 
All the same, for many reasons, I cannot help thinking 
that you and she should not be separated, at any rate 
for some time to come.” 

_ In Arabella Down’s mind there was a thought which 
she shrank from expressing more clearly. ‘If this 
man’s child is taken from him he may forget the 
necessity for keeping straight.’ It seemed cruel to 
doubt him after more than four years of total abstinence, 
but there must be no loophole for possibilities. 

“In many ways I am not altogether a suitable guide 
for a romantic self-willed child such as Moonflower. 
What spinster of forty-five is likely to be ?—but on the 
other hand I am fond of her, I have common sense, and 
I can prevent | er ‘rom getting into serious mischief.” 

“ Tonly wish. -bi tthe distance! Your orphanage !”’ 
Fearon began i i be vilderment. 

“T am comi g t: that—don’t interrupt me!” A 
flush spread over her dried up face and she sat erect in 
her chair. ‘‘ AsIsaid just now, Iam forty-five. Ihave 
earned my own living since I was sixteen, and I am not 
beautiful. When I was young, silly boys of my own age 
did not want to make love to me, and I have never had 
an offer of marriage. During the years I have been at 
work, I have put by a small sum regularly, sometimes 
more, sometimes less, and my capital has been well 


invested—I saw to that. I could return to England 
E 
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to-morrow and live quietly on my little income, but I 
happen to like my work, and I have enough vanity 
to think that what I can do is of use out here.” 

“ Indeed it is,” Fearon replied, still wondering where 
Miss Down’s straightforward confidences were leading. 

‘‘ What I am going to say now has been in my mind 
for some time. Would you, for the sake of your child, 
entertain the idea of marriage with me? ”’ 

Fearon started and tried to hide his astonishment. 

Arabella smiled slightly, and went on. 

‘‘ No wonder you are surprised. Let me explain. I 
can do something for you; you can do something for 
me. Often, in spite of my work, Iam lonely. I have 
no relations and I am getting old. I should like to be 
with someone to whom I am bound by ties stronger than 
those of friendship—I mean community of interest and 
sympathy with each other’s welfare. You have been 
married to a good and beautiful woman. I have never 
had an affair of the heart, and it would be ridiculous to 
begin now ; but if we can help each other I am willing 
to enter into a relationship founded on mutual respect 
and interest, believing that I shall receive from you the 
same courtesy and consideration it will be my duty to 
give. Now don’t say at once that you must decline the 
honour—think about it quietly and get used to the idea,” 

It was a big moment in Arabella Down’s life, perhaps 
the biggest she had lived through. Once long before, 
like all young girls, she had had dreams—True they had 
been practical dreams revolving round the thought of a 
home of her own and a well-equipped kitchen ; the man 
in the case being a nebulous figure belonging to the 
almost generic class ‘‘ husband.”’ Perhaps after nearly 
thirty years her idea of a home might be realised. 

Poor Arabella! Nature in denying her a good 
complexion and pretty hair had denied some business 
man an excellent wife and a capable housekeeper. In 
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all women’s lives there is a tendency towards domes- 
ticity as separate from maternity—a home-making 
instinct inherent in the sex—and beneath her crust of 
independence and self-sufficiency, Arabella Down 
possessed this quality in an unusual degree. 

Twenty-five years before in the hey-day of intellectual 
power, Fearon would have found much that was amusing 
in the little middle-aged woman’s straightforward offer. 
Now he appreciated it at its true value. 

“Miss Down,” he said quietly, without a trace of 
embarrassment, “‘ the very real friendship which exists 
between us has, if possible, been strengthened by what 
you have said, and believe me,”’ he went on earnestly, 
“TI appreciate with all my heart the generous motive 
which led you to speak as you did. You know some- 
thing of my story ?”’ 

Arabella nodded. 

“T think you will understand when I say that I 
could not honourably allow a woman, however brave, 
to share what there is left of my life. When I married 
I was convinced that my failing was only a passing 
phase, but it killed my wife. For more than four years 
I have gone on, practically free from temptation ; God 
grant that I may remain so. My life is almost lived. 
The little I can do for my child must be done by my 
own effort. I cannot accept another sacrifice.” 

Fearon’s eyes were dim as he looked out across the 
veld where the grasses «vere turning golden in the sun- 
set. Arabella Down rose from her seat and stood 
by his side. She knew that his thoughts were with 
the dead woman who had given so much for his 
sake. 

‘‘T thought perhaps because of your child—”’ she 
said, gently. There was a curious break in her voice 
which no one had ever heard before. 

“No, true kind friend,’ he said sadly. I ‘‘ must find 


» 
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some other way out for Moonflower. Will you promise 
me something ?”’ 

“You know I will!”’ 

“Tam over sixty. If Igo before the child is able to 
make her way in the world, will you take care of her 
until she is grown up? I have put away a hundred and 
fifty pounds—it is better than nothing.” 

‘‘ T will do as you ask, and you can trust me.” 

They stood facing each other on the verandah, the 
derelict parson and the little dried-up spinster with the 
big heart. Arabella Down held out her hand and the 
clasp which followed expressed one of the best things 
in life, a true and lasting friendship. 

‘“T must get on if I am to make Mosenheimer’s to- 
night,” she said, looking at her wrist watch. “‘ It is 
nearly half-past five and I have six miles to go. 
One thing, James is salted so the dew won’t hurt 
him.” 

As she spoke a small brown figure rushed round the 
corner of the house, and sank in a heap on the verandah 
steps. 

‘““ Baas—baas! Missis—Missis!’’ and Culaya tried 
to clutch Miss Down’s skirt. 

“Who are you?” she demanded. 

“Culaya—nix. Ohé, Missis! Missis!”’ 

Seeing that the child was almost exhausted, Arabella 
poured some strong tea into a cup and gave it to her. 
Culaya drank eagerly. In a few minutes she seemed 
better. 

‘““ Now what’s the matter ?”” Fearon asked, kindly. 

‘““Moonflow’, baas! She is sick there by the kloof !”’ 

‘““Moonflower sick! Where have you left her? ”’ 
Arabella asked, quickly. 

“* She is with the old woman in the rondavel. Culaya 
ran and ran to tell the baas!” 

“Is she with your grandmother?’ Fearon knew 
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that in ’M Plachi’s kraal Moonflower would at least be 
safe from bodily harm. 

“No. It is the old mee WOmaD who stays in the 
kloof.” 

‘““The woman who has the herb they call ’Mlimo’s 
gift ?”’ Arabella asked, sharply. 

“" Ja, missis !”’ and Culaya began to cry. 

“Why is Moonflower sick ? ” 

“She would take the herb of ’Mlimo.” 

“Oh God!” Fearon exclaimed. ‘‘ Let us go—!” 

“Wait! I must find out all.” Arabella Down was 
firm. 

_““ How do you know Moonflower took the herb ?”’ 

“She go into the old woman’s hut and lie down. I 
was frightened to go in, but I wait outside and I look 
through a hole in the wall. The old woman she put a 
little pipe in Moonflow’s mouth and say one—two.— 
three, then Moonflow’ fall back. I think she is dead 
perhaps, and I go to call the baas, and I run and I run.” 
Culaya had come to the end of her powers and began to 
sob. 

“ Can you take us to the place?” 

The child bowed her head between her knees and 
rocked herself backwards and forwards. 

‘“‘ Ja, missis; ja, missis.” 

Arabella Down turned to Fearon. 

‘“‘ Inspan your four best mules, put a mattress in the 
bottom of the cape cart, and give me the key of your 
medicine cupboard. We can start in ten minutes.”’ 

Fearon hurried away, and after selecting a few drugs 
from the pharmacy, Arabella got boiling water from 
Sarah and making black coffee poured it into a thermos 
flask. 

Soon the cape cart was jolting rapidly across the 
veld. Fearon held the reins for he was an excellent 
driver, and beside him sat the stable boy whose business 
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it was to whip up the mules with a sjambok four yards 
long. Arabella Down occupied the back seat, and 
leaned forward occasionally to give directions as to the 
road, after having extracted the necessary information 
from Culaya, who cowered in a terrified heap on the 
floor of the vehicle. The mass of boulders where the 
children had met was left behind, and the cart swayed 
from side to side. With the coming of dusk swarms 
of fire-flies rose out of the grass, and the crescent moon 
made it possible to distinguish the track. 

The journey was accomplished in a quarter the time 
it had taken Culaya and Moonflower in the afternoon, 
and at the entrance to the kloof Fearon halted the 
steaming mules. Arabella jumped to the ground and 
drew something small and glittering from the pocket 
of her short skirt, and taking the lantern, they pushed 
through the undergrowth. Soon they reached the hut, 
but outside there was no sign of life. 

‘““Moonflower ! Moonflower!” Fearon called in a 
shaking voice. 

No answer came, only a dog growled. 

The inside of the rondavel presented a strange 
picture. The old woman had gone, so had the sleeping 
Kaffir girl, so had the earthern vessels; but stretched 
upon a tawny leopard skin was a beautiful child lying 
in the abandonment of sleep, her dark hair spread 
around her, her dark lashes sweeping her pale cheeks, 
and beside her, with the skin gathered up under his 
paws as if he had objected to its removal, was the great 
dog guarding his mistress. 

Arabella Down was quickly on her knees beside 
Moonflower, and Thor recognising a friend, gave up his 
place. 

‘* Her heart is beating evenly, but she is still under 
the influence of the drug. Evidently no harm has 
happened to her—the dog saw to that.” 
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“Shall we try and rouse her—give her coffee or 
sal volatile? ’’ Fearon asked, looking anxiously into 
Moonflower’s face. 

“T think not. Unless she has taken a large dose, 
which is unlikely, she will recover naturally in an hour 
or so. Lift her up and lay her on the mattress; the 
sooner we get home the better.” 

Fearon lifted the unconscious child in his arms, her 
long hair sweeping almost to his knees. Arabella 
returned the revolver to her pocket, and raising the 
lantern, looked round the hut. Her eye fell upon the 
leopard skin. ‘‘ Pity to leave that!’ she murmured. 
“Only get looted,’ and rolling it into a bundle she 
tucked it under her arm. 

There was no sign of Culaya, who had run back to her 
kraal, and on the journey home Moonflower lay as she 
had been placed on the floor of the cape cart, nor did 
she waken, when with Sarah’s help Arabella undressed 
her and put her to bed in her own little room. 

, Fearon wandered about the house from one place to 
another, restless and anxious. Presently Miss Down 
came in and began to spread a white cloth on the table. 

‘“ What are you doing ?”’ he asked, abstractedly. 

‘“‘ Getting my supper, and yours too. Sarah is with 
Moonflower, but she won’t wake just yet.” 

Fearon’s conscience smote him. He thought of 
Arabella’s early start, of her long ride across the veld 
on the back of a clumsy mule, and of her rough journey 
in the cape cart. 

‘You must take my room,” he said. ‘‘ Sarah shall 
get it ready. We have a guest room, but it has never 
been furnished. I can stay here and be close at hand 
to look after Moonflower.” 

Arabella went away, and returned with a tray and 
two plates of hot soup, one of which she put in front 
of Fearon. 
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“Drink that Mr. Fearon, and listen to me. As soon 
as you have finished supper you will smoke a pipe and 
then go to bed. If I want you I will call you, but it 
won’t be necessary. I shall stay with Moonflower. 
Probably when she wakes I shall give her some milk, 
it is some time since she had any food. The child 
mustn’t be worried and you are better out of the way.” 

“ T can’t thank you——’” Fearon began. 

‘‘ Thanks, indeed! Can’t a woman do her duty 
without being bothered! I shall stay here to-night 
and to-morrow, and get back to my ninety-eight 
orphans in time for school on Monday morning. Now, 
good-night.” 

The short summer darkness was almost done when 
Moonflower turned in her sleep, opeed her eyes, and, 
throwing out her arms towards Arabella Down 
murmured: ‘‘ Astarte, beautiful Astarte !”’ 

‘“‘ Drink this !’’ Arabella commanded offering a glass 
of milk. Still dreaming the child did so, and sank back 
into natural refreshing sleep. 

At breakfast Fearon and Arabella met again; the 
woman's face was grey and lined with fatigue. 

““Moonflower is eating an egg,’ she announced, 
“and a large piece of bread and butter. In the night 
she woke and called me ‘ beautiful Astarte’ though I 
_have little in common with that somewhat improper 
person.” 

“You are very tired?” Fearon said, anxiously. 

“Yes, but I’m going to take care of myself. When 
Moonflower is up I shall have a long rest. While I am 
asleep I want you to do your part. Treat the child as 
if nothing had happened. Saddle your horse and take 
her for a canter across the veld—she can ride James, 
he is rough and will shake her up. That and the fresh 
air will be the best thing she can have. 

Fearon saw the reasonableness of Arabella’s plan and 
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agreed to do as she suggested. At the door she turned 
and said, drily : 
“I don’t know that circumstances won’t oblige you 
to marry me. I have stayed in your house alone. A 
young and beautiful woman must guard her reputation.”’ 
For a moment Fearon looked concerned. ‘‘ Surely 
- no one would dare—” 
: “Tam sure they wouldn’t! A bad complexion is a 
_ wonderful safeguard to a virtuous character. Now 
| go and tell the boy to groom James, all but his tail 
—he is sensitive about his tail since the donkey bit 
it. a” 

In the late afternoon when Arabella was preparing to 
_ leave, Fearon showed her a foolscap envelope which 
_ bore the mark “‘ On His Majesty’s Service.” 

“ This has just come by native runner. I should like 
_ you to read it,” he said. 

Arabella looked up from the saddlebag she was 
packing, and took the typewritten sheet which he held 
out to her. 

“ They want you to accept,” she said decidedly. 

“Yes. It is a good offer. The work would be 
congenial.” 

“Principal of West Reef College, Johannesburg, 
with the special appointment of classical lecturer to 
advanced students in the Johannesburg and Pretoria 
High Schools. I suppose you would be in Pretoria 
two days a week?” 

_ “ Apparently !” 

“There is a house attached to the College,’”’ she 
continued, looking at the paper. ‘“‘ I believe I know it ! 
| A good, roomy place with a wide verandah and a large 
garden ; Mr. Franklyn, the last principal, never lived 
there he was a bachelor. He has gone home to take up 
1a bigger appointment. ‘ Salary seven hundred a year 
jwith house, fuel and light.’ Not so bad, certainly.” 


x 
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“‘ Twenty years ago I would have taken it,” Fearon 
remarked, sadly. 

SY Twenty years ago ‘it wouldn’t have been good 
enough,” Arabella rapped out. ‘‘ Let me see : ‘ Duties 
to begin after the Christmas holidays, about January 
twentieth.’ Gives you plenty of time to finish up 
comfortably here and get your things packed.” 

“You mean—?” 

“Why, of course I do!” 

“Tf I can—.” 

“It isn’t a question of ‘can,’ it’s a question of 
‘must.’ What happened last night leaves no doubt. 
Had Moonflower been different, you might have lived 
in this place happily enough for a year or two longer. 
As it is, the child musn’t be allowed to run wild. In 
Johannesburg you can find her friends of her own age, 
though they will need careful choosing. In addition 


to this she can be sent to a good day school. I don’t : 


mean that you haven’t taught her well, but it will be 
better for her to be under strangers for a time at any 
rate.” 

‘““Miss Down,’’ Fearon said, drawing himself up, 
** When I came here more than four years ago I was a 


broken man. My only thought was to pull myself | 


together so that I might at least die decently. With | 


God’s help I have done more than that, and in my old 
age a new chance has come to me. It would be 
cowardly to refuse responsibility, and I will answer the 
letter this evening. Give me your good wishes!” and 
he held out his hand. 


They went down the verandah steps together to the | 


—— 


post where James was standing ready saddled. With | 


one foot in the stirrup Arabella turned to her host: 
“You have found a better way than the one I 

offered. All the same, when an unmarried woman 

comes to a certain age I think she ought to be allowed 
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to call herself ‘ Mrs.’—it lends dignity. Home, 
James!” and with a dig at the mule’s mangy side she 
trotted away. 

Ten minutes later the setting sun, falling in a shaft 
of light through the open window of Fearon’s room, 
played tenderly upon an old grey head bowed in prayer. 


CHAPTER V 
Moonflower and her father sat side by side in the 


~ cape cart one afternoon towards the end of January. 


Fearon was driving, and as only two mules were 
inspanned, the whip boy lounged comfortably in the 
back seat, only pulling himself together if his baas 
happened to turn round. Occasionally the wheels 
splashed through pools of water, for there had been 
rain during the night. The air was warm and moisture- 
laden, and the sunlight slanting down upon the red 
track made unlooked-for patches of colour between the 
grasses. Midsummer was past, but owing to its 


position on the borders of the low country, Rietfontein 
had not as yet shown signs of autumn. Seed vessels 


were full and ready to burst, but had not turned 
colour; mealie cobs were green, and though oranges 
were ripening in the gardens round the homesteads, 
there was blossom on the trees, for in favoured districts 
flowers and fruit hang side by side. The atmosphere 
was saturated with the scent of mimosa and was sweet 


after the rain. Wanderers on the Open Road who have 


smelt mimosa after rain can never forget; there is that 
in it which tears at the heart and makes old joys come 
back. Youth, adventure, and the Open Road—to 


dare, to risk, to dare again. The Open Road and the 


smell of mimosa—Kiss in youth and repent in age, for 


_ youth is very short. 
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Except for heavy articles of furniture which belonged 
to the Government, everything at the schoolhouse was 
packed up. Three cases containing books had already 
been called for by the transport riders and were on their 
way to Johannesburg. Other boxes and bales contain- 
ing household linen, blankets and pictures, among them 
Sarah’s Angelic Choir, which she had pressed upon 
Fearon as a farewell offering, were waiting to be taken 
to the Kransdorp railway terminus on Piet van Bijl’s 
wagon the next time he journeyed to town for Nacht- 
mahl. Preparations had been made by Fearon for an 
early start the following morning, and the light luggage 
which he and Moonflower were to take with them on 
the cape cart was already packed. 

It was their last day in Rietfontein, and though 
Fearon had accustomed himself to the idea of change, 
at sixty the prospect of fresh work and added responsi- 


bility was no light matter. In less than a week his new | 


duties would begin, and though for his child’s sake he 
was thankful for wider opportunities, he thought with 


longing, almost with regret, of the quiet years spent. 


on the veld. A mood of intense depression possessed 
him, and try as he would, he could not shake it off. He 
had hoped to live quietly at Rietfontein, doing work 
well within his scope, for though none knew it but 
himself, his powers were failing. There were times 
when his brain refused to act as quickly as it had done 
in the old days. Disobedient children worried him ; 
he easily grew weary. It was with apprehension that 
he looked towards the future, not because he feared 
temptation, but because he doubted his physical and 
mental ability. He was old, he longed for rest, and it 
was denied him. 

“What are you thinking of, Daddy ?” Moonflower 
asked, slipping her hand through his arm. 
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“T was thinking about Johannesburg—and about 
you, little Moonflower.”’ 

“ Oh Daddy, it isn’t too late, even now! Tell them 
we want to stay here. Tell them we won’t go to 
Johannesburg. We love the veld. Why should we go 
and live in a town?” 

“ Have you forgotten your promise ? ” 

“No, Daddy, I haven’t; and I will learn all the 
things you want me to learn. But I know it is because 
of me we are going away, and it is my fault you are 
unhappy.” 

For days the child had exercised self-control, and 
now, because the time of parting was at hand, she broke 
down. With her tears did not come easily. Only 
once or twice in her life had her father seen her cry. 
She nestled against his side, her breath coming in long 
uneven sighs. She knew the approaching change was 
something for which she was responsible. She had not 
thought of consequences when she ran out upon the 
veld at night, or when she went with Culaya to the 
witch-woman’s hut. Fate was bigger than she realised. 

_ Remorse is a weary companion, and for weeks Moon- 
- flower had known no other company. Sometimes for 
awhile she brightened, but in the midst of a laugh she 
would remember and blame herself for shaking off 
regret. Vaguely she recognised remorse as part of her 
punishment. 

‘‘ Moonflower! Moonflower! This will never do!” 
her father said gently. ‘‘ You were happy enough when 
we started. In this new life you and I must help each 
other. We can neither of us get on alone. We will 
make a good thing of it—a brave thing. And whenever 
we think we have earned the right to do so we will come 
back to the veld. Don’t cry any more. Look ahead. 
I want to be proud of my little girl.” 

Moonflower leaned back comforted, and for half an 
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hour the journey continued until in the distance a 
cluster of blue gums and the glint of sunlight on the 
water of a dam broke.the evenness of the plain. Piet 
van Bijl, to whose homestead they were going, was a 
prosperous farmer, and a strange mixture of old and 
new. As far as his household was concerned, he clung 
to the habits of his forefathers, and though he did not 
actually go to bed in his clothes, the idea would not 
have troubled him. Regarding his farm, however, he 
was different. New methods interested him, and an 
intelligent study of the soil and of the climatic conditions 
of his particular area helped him to choose what was 
useful, and to reject as unsuitable experiments in- 
applicable to the district in which he lived. Beyond 
the straggling signature he placed at the end of docu- 
ments, he was unable to write, and his reading consisted 
only of the Bible, the “‘ Agricultural Journal”’ and an 
occasional copy of “De Volkstem.” Though not 
actually bi-lingual, he spoke English fairly well, and 
had not on the surface, at any rate, any particular 
animosity towards the people against whom he had been 
out on commando during the war. Like many farmers 
in the outlying districts, he was anxious that his 
children should have the education he had himself | 
missed, and was grateful to Fearon in consequence. | 
Though his farm was an hour and a half’s journey from 
the school-house, each morning his entire family, from | 
Gert, a clumsy good-natured boy of seventeen, to Maria, 
a thumb-sucking infant of four, were packed into a_ 
wagon behind four mules and were driven by their 
eldest brother to Rietfontein ; nor were they often late. 
for school. On the journey, Sophia the eldest girl 
heard the younger ones say their lessons, but sometimes _ 
like the Israelites of old, they ‘‘ fell out by the way.” 
A quarrel frequently resulted in the ejection of half the 
family on to the veld, while the wagon drove off in 
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triumph, leaving the conquered to find their way on 
foot. Once however, the whole company departed 
from grace and went fishing in the spruit. Their non- 
arrival caused Fearon to make enquiries, and though 
some days later they were punished by him, Piet van 
Bijl held a tribunal of his own. Having gathered his 
flock, he read passages from scripture intimately con- 
nected with brimstone, burning lakes and bottomless 
pits. He then prayed long and earnestly. Finally, 
taking a sjambok, he chastised his daughters upon their 
hands, his sons—elsewhere. After this, attendance at 
school was regular and punctual. 
- As time went on, one of Oom Piet’s boys gained a 
scholarship at a Johannesburg High School, and Sophia 
passed examinations which enabled her to be trained 
for teaching at a college in Pretoria. These things 
increased the old Boer’s liking for Fearon, who became 
more and more respected in the neighbourhood. 

It was with surprise and regret that the news of his 
resignation was received in the district. A deputation 
of farmers begged him to reconsider his decision and 
even offered a substantial increase of salary to be con- 
tributed by themselves. The appeal touched him, but 
he remained firm. He did not hurt their feelings by 
saying: ‘‘I cannot allow my daughter to grow up 
among you.” And indeed it would have been an 
injustice, for a child of less complex temperament than 
Moonflower would have thriven well enough in primitive 
surroundings. His answer was: “‘ I would gladly stay 
where I have found happiness and great kindness, but 
in doing so I should be shirking my duty.”’ After a 
while the farmers understood and ceased to press him. 

A wide track bordered by gum trees led up to Piet 
van Bijl’s homestead, and here vehicles of all kinds 
were outspanned. The Schoemans’ new Nachtmahl 
wagon, green with red wheels, the du Toits’ cape cart 
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leaning on an unpainted disselboom. Two spiders 
with hoods up, a Scotch cart, a donkey wagon, and, 
strangest of all, an old Ford car the property of a young 
Boer, and badly in need of a coat of varnish, In its 
early days, the car in question was brought from Eng- 
land by a subaltern at Roberts’ Heights and was in 
request by musical comedy ladies performing at the 
Opera House; also its week-end joy-runs between 
Pretoria and Johannesburg were frequent. Once, 
however it struck work at the foot of the kopjes outside 
Irene, with the result that the leading lady’s understudy 
got her chance, and its owner was absent from orderly 
duty. This, coming on top of other mishaps, decided 
its fate, and it was sold to a civil servant who was after- 
wards retrenched. It next became the property of a 
clergyman with a scattered parish on the Rand, but 


as the padre knew more of souls than he did of engines, | 


it quickly changed hands, and was bought by its present 
owner, Jan van Riet, a young Boer of progressive type, 
who wished to show his back veld relations a thing or 
two. Its progress from the railway terminus to 
Rietfontein was a romance, and for the rest, whenever 
Jan used it for a journey, he always sent his horse ahead 
in view of complications. 

The wide step in front of the house was full of people 
who pressed forward to shake Fearon’s hand. 

“Ach! Ja, la! The child has grown bigger, and look 
at her silk stockings so long!’ Mrs. van Bijl exclaimed 
as she kissed Moonflower. 

She was a big woman, who in spite of fifty years and 
twelve children, had not given up all claim to personal 
attraction. She refused to wear the black beloved of 
tantes, and preferred white muslin and pink. Her 
present costume was of cream voile over green, short 
in front, long behind, with a floating sash. 

“When Piet dies I shall marry again, and I don’t 
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know who I shall choose,” she would announce in public 
to the confusion of the young Boers present, for she 
was not reticent regarding personalities. 

“You'll have to clean your boots, Nikolaas Groble 
before you go courting! What woman is going to kiss 
you, Hendrik Kruger, with a face like a nacht-aapie ? 
Jan Potgieter you haven’t enough money to keep a 
dead springkaan, let alone een mooi vrou ”’—and so on. 
But though Vrou van Bijl’s tongue was flighty, 
her reputation was intact. 

“Come and sit with the other mysis so long. They 
have sweets to eat and many cookies.” And taking 
Moonflower’s hand, she led her round the angle of the 
house. On the back stoep some twenty children of all 
ages were assembled, including Sophie van Bijl, a 
sweet-faced girl of eighteen, who wasat home from her 
college for the Christmas holidays, and who was nursing 
her mother’s last baby, now some six months old. 
Moonflower knew everyone, and remembering her 
promise to her father, made up her mind to be 
friendly. 

“You have got a new dress, Stella Fearon. How 
much did it cost ?”’ Katjie Visser, a fat girl of Moon- 
flower’s own age enquired. 

‘‘T don’t know. My father sent to Pretoria for the 
stuff and Mrs. Grobler cut it out, but Sarah and I sewed 
it up.” 

‘‘ It is very pretty,” Sophie said kindly. ‘* And it 
is of soft muslin. You are a very lucky girl.” 

“Muslin! Ach fie, dot iss nix!” Katjie snapped. 
‘“‘ My cousin in Johannesburg wears satin dresses every 
day, and diamond rings and a gold watch, and in her 
house the chairs are covered with velvet, and her hus- 
band is a fine man, and——” 

‘' Katjie Visser, you lie ! ” a shrill voice piped. ‘‘ Your 
cousin’s husband keeps a coolie store on the Rand and 

< r 
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he is nearly black.” The speaker was a thin child with 
two sandy plaits of hair tied with rusty ribbon. 


‘‘ My cousin’s husband is not black, Johanna Grobler! — 


And if your grandfather had not died last week I would 
kick you so long !”’ 


‘‘ Allemachte |! Stella Fearon has got on silk stock- | 


ings!” Annie Root aged ten, shouted the information 
at the top of her voice, and for a second there was silence. 

“I don’t believe it. Let me see!” Katjie Visser 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Yes, it’s true. Well, I never! Let me 
put them on!” 

‘Your foot is bigger than mine. Perhaps you will 
tear them,” Moonflower said doubtfully. 

“' My foot is not big. We willtry!” And sitting on 
the floor, Katjie turned up her petticoats and began to 
untie the piece of blue rag which served her as a garter. 

At this point Sophie, who had been talking to one of 


the elder girls, realised what was going on, and said © 


sharply : 

“‘ Behave yourself, this minute, Katjie Visser! And 
you'd better mend the knees of your own stocking 
before you show them to everybody.” 

Thus rebuked, Katjie slunk away into a corner, and 
began to eat sticky sweets from a paper bag. 

Presently Moonflower felt a sympathetic hand slipped 
into hers, and a voice whispered : 

“T have brought my new doll with me. Come and 
sit on the steps. I will show her to you already.” 

Maria Kruger was a delicate child slightly older than 
Moonflower, for whom she had an intense admiration, 
and clasping hands they went down the outside stairs 


together. Seated on the lowest step, she drew a wax | 


doll from under her pinafore, 

“‘T would not show her to the others. They would 
take her away and break her so long, She is very 
beautiful, don’t you think so? ” 
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“Yes. She has hair and eyes like you.” 

Of the children who attended her father’s school, 
Maria was the one whom Moonflower liked best. She 
was a gentle little girl of whom no one took much notice, 
and for this reason appealed to some protective instinct 
in Moonflower’s nature. 

““T want you to find a name for dolly, Stella. You 
always think of such lovely names.” 

““ What would you like to call her ? ” 

“T don’t know. I thought of ‘Tilda.’ 

“Tilda sounds like skimmed milk. Let’s call her 
Euphrosyne.”’ 

“ How lovely! Who was Eu-——Eu——? ” 

““ Euphrosyne was one of the Muses.” 

“Oh! Tell me about it.” 

“The Muses were beautiful maidens who lived on a 
mountain and their leader was a young god called 
Apollo.” 

“Ts it out of the Bible?” 

“No. Of course not!” 

“ But you said about God.” 

“ Tt isn’t the God in the Bible. Apollo isn’t anything 
to do with the Bible.” 

‘“Was he a heathen?” 

‘No. He was a pagan. It’s quite different. The 
Kaffirs are heathen.” 

‘*Oh, Stella, how clever you are!’’ You can hold 
Euphrosyne.”” The word came out with a rush. 
‘* Look at her beautiful underclothes. They all take 
off.” 

For ten minutes the children were happy in their 
admiration of Euphrosyne’s lingerie. Then Moon- 
flower said critically : 

‘“‘ What a pity she hasn’t got a waist !”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps we could tie her clothes tighter.” 

The experiment was tried, but Euphrosyne’s figure 
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would not yield to external pressure. Then with quick 
fingers Moonflower removed her garments. When the 
muse lay disrobed in her lap, she whispered something 
to Maria. The child looked horrified, and said in a 
shocked voice : 

“Oh, it might kill her!” 

‘No, it wont.”” Wecan bind her up. Goand get the 
scissors.” 

“ You are sure it won’t hurt?” 

“ Certain. She’ll look lovely when it’s over.” 

Reassured, but still feeling doubtful, Maria stole into 
the house and soon returned with a pair of nail scissors. 

‘‘T got them out of Sophie’s bedroom,” she announced. 

‘“ That’s right. Will you do it or shall 1?” 

‘* You—Oh, I couldn’t!” 

“Very well.” And, inserting the point of the scissors 
in Euphrosyne’s chest, Moonflower made a vertical 
downward slit an inch and a half long. She then — 
emptied out part of the doll’s interior on to the step. 

“Ts that enough?” she enquired, but Maria had 
covered her face with her hands. “‘ All right, never 
mind! Perhaps she’ll like to be a little slimmer.” 
And more of Euphrosyne’s internal arrangements were 
dislodged. 

With a little prodding the doll’s shape developed 
new lines, and tearing her handkerchief in two, Moon- 
flower used it as a bandage. 

‘“ Look, Maria, look! She’s got a lovely waist!” 

Maria peered with one frightened eye through her 
protecting fingers, then she took Euphrosyne in her 
arms, 

“‘ She looks quite happy. Perhaps it didn’t hurt her 
very much. Let’s put on her clothes.’”” And Euphro- 
syne’s garments were readjusted. A broad sash of 
blue ribbon emphasised her new waist-line and increased 
her attractions, 
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‘* She isn’t a little girl any more,” Maria said doubt- 
fully. 

“No. She was obliged to grow up. Let’s pretend 
she is a princess going to her first ball.”’ 

And with happy play an hour slipped past. 

Meanwhile on the front verandah many friends had 
gathered to be present at the farewell supper to be held 
in Fearon’s honour. Fathers and mothers of pupils 
from all parts of the district, the Dutch predikant, Gert 
Schoeman and his wife, who had been boy and girl 
together at the school, and a contingent of young 
Boers and mysis, who in addition to their goodwill to 
Fearon, hoped for a dance. This however, was 
knocked on the head by Mrs. van Bijl. 

“Dance indeed! This is not a wedding so long. 
Neither is it a funeral, Jan Potgieter.”’ 

The last remark got home, aud Jan Potgieter turned 
a dull crimson, for at a recent gathering to celebrate 
the interment of a distant relative, a rhythmic scraping 
of feet and sounds not entirely of funereal origin had 
been heard coming from a barn in the yard. 

Towards sunset a single rider. appeared at the end 
of the avenue and presently Arabella Down and James 
drew up at the verandah railings. 

“ Ach cis! Dot is goed!’ Mrs. van Bijl exclaimed, 


hastening down the steps. ‘‘ We have looked out for 
Miss Down all day so long. Allemachte! you are wet 
already !” 


Arabella smiled drily as she dismounted. 

-“ The Kleinspruit River is in flood and in the middle 
of the drift James wished to roll. He did not roll how- 
ever, he swam.” 

“ Ach lala! Piet shall take him round to the stable. 
You come with me and change your clothes.” 

Arabella was led by Mrs. van Bijl into the chief 
bedroom of the house, where on a large bed the various 
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babies belonging to the different families present slept 
or yelled as inclination dictated. At present they 
slept. : 

‘‘ What shall I give you to wear already ? ” Mrs, van 
Bijl exclaimed. ‘‘ Ach cis! I know! The red satin. 
Then the others will say : ‘ See what 4 beautiful dress 
Tant ’ Aletta lends to her friends so long’ !” 

Going to a cupboard, Mrs. van Bijl produced a 
crimson garment adorned with yellow lace. 

“There! Have you ever worn such a beautiful 
dress, eh?” 

‘Never!’ Arabella said decidedly. “I am a 
spinster of forty-five and it’s much too smart for me.” 

‘* Ach nie! Some oprecht jong will fall in love with 
you, perhaps. Besides, it pleases me to see Miss Down 
in my best dress.” 

Arabella, who did not wish to hurt her hostess’s 
feelings and who cared little about her clothes one way 
or another so long as she was dry and comfortable, 
consented to put on the satin gown; but as Mrs. van 
Bijl was fully twice her size it needed some adjustment. 

“T look like an organ-grinder’s monkey in a red 
jacket !”” was her mental comment as she finished her 
toilet in front of the looking glass. ‘‘ However, I want 
my supper, and it’s too late to argue.” 

In the large living-room, which extended the whole 
length of the house, preparations were going ahead for 
the evening meal. Two oil lamps hanging from the 
ceiling gave a fitful light and a faint odour, and were 
supplemented by candlesticks placed at intervals down 
the long table. The earthen floor had recently been 
“spread ’’ and had a smell peculiarly its own, and a 
Kaffir pot filled by Sophie with mimosa branches and 
placed on a side table, added still further to the variety 
of scents. 


Mrs. van Bijl’s mother, a vast Dutchwoman of the 
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old school, usually known as Tant’ Sannie, was in 
charge of the kitchen. Though owing to her great 
weight, she more or less remained stationary, her eye 
was everywhere, and so indeed was her arm, as a Kaffir 
boy found to his cost when he dipped his fingers in the 
gravy. Numbers of pots and pans were cooking on the 
stove, but the chief object of interest was a cauldron 
suspended by a chain from the chimney over an open 
fire, for the kitchen possessed both range and hearth. 

With a long-handled fork Tant’ Sannie prodded the 
contents, murmuring to herself: ‘‘ Bija lekker, bija 
lekker !” 

Presently Mrs. van Bijl put her head in at the door. 

“Ts it nearly ready, Mother ?”’ she asked in Dutch. 
“‘ Tf I leave the men longer they will drink too much 
dop so long.” 

“ Have patience, Aletta, have patience! The good 
Lord will not allow the little pig to be hurried, but he is 
nearly cooked. In ten minutes he will be done, then 
you can come back and help me dish him up. Never 
was there such a beautiful pig!” 

The cauldron was with difficulty removed from the 
fire, and a pink sucking pig, cooked whole, was lifted 
out and placed on a dish. The kitchen boys rolled 
their eyes and chattered to each other, occasionally 
rubbing their stomachs in contemplation of scraps 
which might come their way when the meal was over. 
Tant’ Sannie placed the pig in position and, opening his 
mouth, put an apple between his teeth. 

“Let us hope Piet will carve him well, and will give 
the best pieces to the schoolmaster and to the Predikant. 
Allemachte, he is a fine pig! He looks as if he was 
alive.” And, lifting the dish herself, Mrs. van Bijl went 
into the living-room, 

Eatables of all kinds were carried in from the kitchen, 
until the table was spread with dishes of sweet potatoes 
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cooked in syrup, green-mealies, roast fowls, venison— 
which had no business to be there at that time of year, 
and about which no questions were asked,—quince 
jelly, jam tarts, apple pies and banana fritters; all 
served at the same time, and all to be eaten from the 
same plate and with the same knife and fork. © 

As soon as supper was announced, the guests crowded 
into the dining room, and according to custom, the men 
took their places at the table while the women sat on 
chairs and benches round the wall. There were a few 
exceptions however in favour of visitors of another 
nationality. Moonflower sat by her father’s side, with 
Arabella opposite, while Mr. and Mrs. Mosenheimer 
from the store found seats a little lower down. Piet 
van Bijl took the head of the table in front of the pig, 
but Mr. van Bij] prefered to wait until the second supper 
when the positions of men and women would be reversed. 
There was not room for all, and the women knowing 
that they would have to wait a long time for their meal, 
had eaten sweet cookies and had drunk much coffee 
in the earlier part of the afternoon. The Predikant 
at the foot of the table said a long grace in Dutch, and 
then bowed to Fearon, who said a short one in English. 

“Oh father, the little pig !’” Moonflower whispered. 
“T can’t look at it!” 

Fearon, who knew that certain things upset her, 
glanced anxiously at her small white face, then he caught 
Mrs. van Bijl’s eye as she passed behind the chairs. 

‘“ What have you done with the other youngsters ? ” 
he enquired. 

“ Sophie is singing to them on the back stoep so long. 
They have a cake with icing on it, and oranges also.” 

“May this child join them? She isn’t old enough 
yet to appreciate a good dinner.” 

“Ach ja! We thought she would like to be with her 
father, but it is better that the children play together,” 
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“ Tshould like to hear Sophie sing,’’ Moonflower said, 
and in a second she was out of the room. 

On the back stoep Sophie van Bijl sat in a low chair 
with a baby on her knees, and sang hymns and old Dutch 
songs in a low, sweet voice. The summer moon rose 
across the veld touching her white forehead and soft 
golden hair. The tired children sat in groups on the 
ground. Moonflower cuddled against her skirts and 
wished that she would go on singing for ever, and 
Johannes Riet, a well-educated young Dutchman from 
Pretoria, coming back from the stable where he had 
been quieting a restive horse, thought her the most 
beautiful thing in the world and made up his mind 
to tell her so later on. 

“Damn good goat this, Piet!’’ Nikolaas Grobler 
said, turning to his host, his mouth full of venison. 

Piet winked at the company. 

“Ja!” he replied. “It had a beautiful skin and 
ran fast when it was alive. I had much sorrow to kill 
such a good goat.” 

There was a general laugh, and lower down the table 
a farmer told the story of an old Dopper in his district, 
who upon hearing that a large sum of money had been 
granted by England to South Africa, had inspanned 
his wagon and had trekked up to Pretoria to get some. 
A vivid picture was drawn of his indignation on being 
kept waiting when he wished to interview General 
Botha, and of his pained surprise at not being allowed 
to sit down, smoke a pipe, and talk of every irrelevant 
matter in South Africa before coming to the point. 
There was renewed laughter, for the Boers have a sense 
of humour, and on occasion do not mind telling a tale 
against themselves. 

Try as he would, Fearon could not shake off the | 
depression which had hung heavily upon him all day. 
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When addressed, he answered readily enough, but he 
could not respond to the merriment around him. 

‘You are not in good spirits! Eh, schoolmaster ? ” 
his host enquired during the early part of the meal. 

“No. Iam sorry to leave you,” Fearon answered 
truthfully, and the farmer was satisfied. 

Sometimes he felt Arabella Down’s shrewd eyes upon 
him fromthe other side of thetable. Shehad spent part 
of her holiday in Johannesburg and had at his request 
looked over the house which would soon be his. 

“There is a large quiet room with a verandah of its 
own. I think Ishould use it as a library. It looks 
towards the Magalieburg mountains.” 

Somehow her voice seemed very far away. He had 
gone back twenty years and was once more in his study 
at Lymehurst. The lamps were lighted, the curtains 
drawn; the firelight glinted on the backs of books and ~ 
played on the old prints hanging on the wall. He could 
feel thick carpet beneath his feet, could see his leather 
arm-chair drawn up beside the hearth, could almost 
smell the scent of the early spring daffodils standing 
in their own earthenware pots along the low window | 
seat ee ES 

“And by the time the Government man came from 
Pretoria to spray the locusts, they had all flown away 
: so he sprayed the place where they had 
been.” Nikolaas Grobler was speaking somewhere at 
the other end of the table. 

With an effort Fearon brought himself back to 
present surroundings. 

“What sort of harvest do you expect this year ? ” he 
asked, turning to Piet. 

“Not so good, not so good, though mealies is all 
right.” 

Fearon thought of the proverbial pessimism of 
farmers and smiled a little. Then he saw English corn- 
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fields waiting for the scythe, red poppies growing by 
the pathway, the August sun beating down on thatched 
cottages and grey-green hedgerows. 

“The black mule got horse-sickness. He died on 
the road so long, and next morning the aasvogels had 
picked his bones clean already.” 

Again Fearon came back to the present. 

“Where are your daughter and her husband living 
now, Mijheer de Smit?” he said to the Predikant 
during a lull in the conversation. 

“ My son-in-law has been moved to a new district— 
_ Zweikop on the Karoo. You must go over to them if 
you are down there. They will be glad.” 

Strange! Zweikop had been the centre of his own 
scattered parish. In the little English churchyard 
there his wife lay sleeping. Why did old memories come 
back to-night to hurt him? Why was the gnawing 
physical pain round his heart more acute than usual ? 
At other times he bore it patiently until the attack 
passed. Why could he not do so now? It was some 
time—eighteen months or more—since he had seen a 
doctor. He had been warned to be careful, not to take 
undue exertion, and he had as far as he was able, obeyed 
orders. 

Glasses were filled, but, according to his invariable 
rule, which was well known, Fearon took nothing but 
water. Piet van Bijl stood up to make a speech, his 
weatherbeaten face, small keen eyes and shaggy goatee 
beard thrown into high relief by the lamp overhead. 
Fearon gave all his attention to his host. 

a Mijnheers and their vrows, English and Dutch: I 
speak in Dutch because I speak better in Dutch and 
because our schoolmaster who is sitting here under- 
stands what I say. Is that not so, Mijnheer Fearon ?”’ 

Fearon smiled and inclined his head, and Piet went 
on ; 
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‘We are glad to see him here to-night, but we are 
all sorry about one thing.” 

“* Ja, ja!” from all sides. 

‘‘ We are sorty he is leaving us. We asked him to 
stay, but the good Lord who knows best has told him 
to go and work in Johannesburg. The schoolmaster 
has taught our children well. My son Jan, he got much 
learning from the schoolmaster before he gained the 
scholarship at the great school; and my daughter 
Sophie, she learned much also before she went to the 
college in Pretoria. Sophie is a good girl, and I say she 
shall not be married until she has finished her learning 
at the college.” 

Johannes Riet felt Piet’s eyes upon him, but sipped 
his dop as if the remark had not been directed at him. 

‘‘T am an oprecht burger. I am not slim as some 
I could name, and with all my heart, and with all the 
heart of my vrow, and with the hearts of my childrens, — 
and of my nephews and nieces who are at the school, or 
who have left the school, I want to thank the school- 
master for all he has done.” 

There was clapping of hands, mingled with cries of 
approval, and Piet drank half a glass of dop to sustain 
his oratory. 

“‘ Those who are fathers and mothers and those who 
are about to become—I mean who will some day have 
childrens to send to the school will always thank very 
much the schoolmaster for the good work he has done. 
We would like to keep him with us. We would like 
to tell the people who are taking him away to go to the 
devil—but it is the good Lord’s doing.” 

Obviously Piet was getting mixed, and with difficulty 
Arabella Down kept back a wry smile. 

“Since he has been here the schoolmaster has done 
much for us, and we would do something for him. We 
are not rich men, and those who have most pretend to 
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have least. Ach cis! I will not speak of that! We 
would make to the schoolmaster a present, and we meet 
to speak of it. David de Jonge, he say: ‘ Give to 
the schoolmaster ten sacks of mealies, and buy them 
from me.’ We say ‘No! In Johannesburg he has no 
farm,’ and why should Oom David profit ?’ Others 
say : ‘ Give him a span of mules, or a new wagon, or a 
harmonium to make music so long.’ I say ‘No! In 
Johannesburg we know not what his house will be. 
Let us collect the money in a good pig-skin purse and 
give it to him that he may buy what he will.’ And the 
other burgers say: ‘ Dot iss good!’ Is it not so?” 

‘* Ja, ja!” came in a roar. 

“There is thirty sovereigns in the purse so long. 
Some has on them the head of Oom Paul Kruger, some 
the head of Queen Victoria and King Edward, but they 
are shaken up together; they will not quarrel also! 
Now, schoolmaster, go to the Predikant, and he will 
give you the purse already. We are oprecht kerls but 
we do not trust each other, so the Predikant keeps the 
money for us. Ha, ha, ha!” 

And laughing at his own humour, Piet sat down 
amidst a burst of applause. 

At the end of the table the Dutch clergyman rose 
and when the noise had quieted down spoke earnestly. 

“Mr. Fearon, you have heard what Piet said, I 
can only express again how sorry we are to lose you. 
If I may say so, you have lived among us as a friend. 
I speak on behalf of myself and those around me. 
You have respected our customs and studied our out- 
look. May the God we both serve prosper you in your 
new life! Will you allow me to take your hand and 
give you this offering which we make to you with all 
our hearts ?”’ 

It was a kindly little speech ; a trifle pompous per- 
haps, but well meant and generous. Ina dream Fearon 
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stumbled to his feet. He had been totally unprepared 
for the turn events had taken. Throughout Piet’s 
rambling discourse he had been quietly amused at the 
flattering references to himself, but even so he knew 
that the Boer farmer meant what he said. He knew 
also that during his four years in Rietfontein he had 
given of his best to the little veld school—but what a 
best compared with his work at Lymehurst ! By some 
perverse twist of his memory his mind went back to the 
annual dinner of the fellows of his college. He saw the 
oak beams of the old hall, the famous paintings of 
bygone celebrities, the high table with its weight of 
silver, the faces of his friends. He listened to the 
conversation—sometimes grave, sometimes witty— 
And now !—Other countries, other manners—These 
people were trying to do him honour. His vision 
became blurred. Vaguely he grasped the Predikant’s 
hand and took the gift offered to him. How kind they 
were! He had done nothing to deserve their generosity. 
It had been his duty to teach their children—that was 
all. He wanted to tell them so; to thank them. If 
only the pain round his heart would cease ! 

Once more in his place, he laid the purse on the table, 
and standing—grasped the back of his chair. There 
was a red blur opposite. It was only Arabella’s 
crimson dress. Streaks of light came and went. They — 
were but the glow from lamps and candles. If only 
someone would open a window! But, true to custom, 
they were all closed. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you must forgive me if I—” 
he began in Dutch, which at ordinary times he spoke 
perfectly. Then the words left him. At the back of | 
his mind was the feeling that he must not use his own 
language. 

““ Messieurs et mesdames, pardonnez mot qu’je parle—”’ 

It was no use, Other sentences surged in his brain, 
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but they were from his own translation of Edipus Rex. 
He heard only the wild cry of the Theban king, victim 
of the gods, groping blinded amongst his people. The 
guests looked from one to another. 

“ Our gift has surprised him. He cannot speak,” one 
whispered. 

“He is an old man. We ought to have prepared 
him. He will recover in a minute.” 

“He is pale. Perhaps he is sick so long.”’ 

“Speak in English, Mr. Fearon. I will translate 
afterwards for anyone who doesn’t understand.” 
Arabella Down’s sensible remark and compelling voice 
helped Fearon to make a fresh start. 

*“ My friends,” he began, ‘‘ I have not deserved all 
the kindness you have shown me. I cannot thank you 
enough. I shall never forget. My little girl and I 
have spent four happy years—four happy years—four 
happy—” 

He pressed his hand to his heart and swayed slightly. 
Strong arms caught him and led him to the verandah. 

“Get brandy, Piet !”’ 

It was the Predikant who spoke, and a glass was 
held to Fearon’s lips. 

“Not that !”’ he murmured. 

“Come man, drink it quickly! You can’t refuse 
when you're ill.””. And a few drops of neat spirit passed 
between Fearon’s lips. 

“That’s better! Come along, drink the rest!” 

Fearon did as he was told, and in a little while the 
pain subsided and he was able to look about him. 

“T’m more than sorry,” he began apologetically. 
‘“‘T haven’t had an attack of this kind for months. 
There’s something a bit wrong with my heart. Nothing 
to worry about the doctor says. Perhaps I’ve been 
overdoing it lately. Some of the packing cases were 
heavy.” | 
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ssJa, ja, I know,” Oom Tobias Grobler said wisely. 
‘My cousin’s grandfather had heart disease so long, 
and one day when he would lift a sack of potatoes into 
the cape cart He fell down dead.” 

“Shut up, you old fool!” Mrs. van Bijl snapped. 
“ Drink a little more brandy, schoolmaster.” 

‘Thanks, no. I’m all right now.” Then, realising 
that he had broken up the supper party: ‘‘ Let us go 
back to the dining-room.”’ 

“Are you well enough ?”’ the Predikant enquired. 
“ You and I can sit out here and smoke a pipe together.” 

‘Don’t move until you are able, schoolmaster,”’ Piet 
warned. 

“You wouldn’t keep a man from his supper, would 
you?” Fearon replied with a laugh. “I haven’t 
finished doing justice to Mrs. van Bijl’s cooking.”’ And, 
rising from his seat, he led the way back to the table. 


The attack had passed, and he was able to take part 


_in the conversation. He did not again try to make a 
speech, but before the evening was over those around 
him knew how real was the regret with which he parted 
from them. 

When at last the cape cart was brought round, and 
tired and half-asleep, Moonflower was helped up the 


step, Fearon leaned over the side and said a last good- 


bye to his friends. 


‘Come and stay at my farm every holidays. There 


is good shooting also,” one invited. 
“The little mysi must come back to me if the town 
does not agree with her,” Mrs. van Bijl suggested. 


‘ Tshall send my boys to your schoolin Johannesburg | 
as soon as they are old enough,” a well-to-do farmer | 


called from the stoep. 


Arabella Down pressed close to the cart, and, looking : 


up at Fearon, spoke in a low voice. 
Take care of yourself, Mr, Fearon, and don’t run 
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risks. I shall see how you are at the end of the term, 
and then—” she paused ominously. ‘If you are look- 
ing run down or worried, I shall come and live with 
you!” 

Fearon smiled kindly at the grotesque little figure 
in the red satin dress. 

““T believe you would, dear friend,’”’ he said, as he 
shook her hand. 

“ And now, where in the name of the good Lord is 
Piet?”’ Mrs. van Bij] exclaimed, looking round, for 
Fearon had gathered up the reins and was ready to 
start. ‘‘ Ach cis! what has he got there?” as Piet 
hurried down the verandah steps, a package wrapped 
in straw under each arm. 

““T like not those heart attacks, schoolmaster ! Here 
is something that is good for them.” And he laid two 
straw-covered bottles on the floor of the cape cart. 
Fearon leaned down to return them, but Piet held 
up his hand, 

“No, no, schoolmaster. The brandy is good 
medicine. Itisoldalso. It was hidden under the floor 
of my house all through the war, and the British did 
not find it.” 

The others had gone back to the verandah and Piet 
and Fearon were alone. 

“IT would rather not have it,” the latter objected. 

“" Only in case you are sick, schoolmaster. My vrow 
will always keep brandy by the house.” 

“One bottle, then.” 

‘* Ja, ja, if it pleases you,” and Piet took back half 
his gift. 

Then with parting cries of goodwill, the cape-cart 
rolled away. 
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CHAPTER VI 


On the homeward journey Moonflower slept, her head 
resting on her arm. It had been a long day; from early 
morning when she had risen at six to help pack, until 
half-past ten when the farewell supper came to an end. 
Thinking of to-morrow’s trek Fearon put a light rug 
round her, and drove slowly that she might not be 
awakened. It was midnight before they reached the 
school-house, and Sarah rose in a huddled heap from 
beside the verandah railings as they drew up at the 
steps. 

‘‘T expect the baas back since two hours” she 
said reproachfully. 

“You should have gone to bed,’”’ Fearon remarked. 
‘‘ But since you are here take these things into the 
house while I go and look after the mules;”’ and he 


handed her an overcoat and the straw-covered bottle. | 


‘““You come right indoors Missie Moonflow’, and let 
me undo your frock. It’s time you were in your bed |” 
The lamp in the dining-room had been lighted, and 
Sarah put her load down on the table. 


“Goodness Sakes!” This bottle have got straw — 


round him, perhaps he must be kept warm!” 


Moonflower was struggling with the hooks of her © 


white frock, and did not hear what Sarah was saying. 
““ T will take him to the baas’s bedroom, then he can 


put him where he likes,” and hurrying away she placed ! 


the bottle on a trunk inside Fearon’s door. 

‘““ Good-night daddy !”’ Moonflower called a quarter 
of an hour later as raising her head from the pillow 
she heard her father return from the stable. He came 


into her room and sat for a minute or two on the edge ~ 


of her bed. 


“We shall come back to the veld again some day, 
shan’t we daddy ?” she said drowsily. 


eae te 
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“Yes my Moonflower. When we have earned the 
right to do so.” 

“Oh daddy I do love you !”’ and she threw her arms 
round his neck, and kissed him good-night. 

He put her gently back on to the pillow, and tucked 
up the bedclothes, 

“God keep you safe my little girl!” 

“ Dear, dear daddy!”’ she murmured sleepily, and 
taking the candle, Fearon stepped across Thor who kept 
watch at the door, and went down the passage and 
through the study to his own room. 

Before preparing for bed he unlocked a small desk 
and took out a bundle of papers which he carefully 
sorted. In one pile he put the official reports which 
were to be handed in at the government offices on his 
arrival in Johannesburg. In another he placed school 
documents to be left in readiness for his successor, a 
young man recently out from England. This done, 
he took pen and paper, and began a letter to his old 
friend the Bishop of the Karoo, now in failing health, 
and retired to a quiet living in Sussex. 

It is for my daughter's sake I have taken this step,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ For myself—I am getting on tn years, and 
change ts unwelcome, but Moonflower ts a strange wayward 
child, difficult to train. In Johannesburg she will I hope 
meet refined Englishwomen, and have advantages I cannot 
give her here. There ts that in her character which makes 
me fear for the future. Genius is a dangerous gift ; she ts 
very young, and I cannot tell if it is hers or not. Sometimes 
I think the spark is there but along what paths tt may lead 
her I am unable to guess. Setting aside a father’s fond 
and perhaps foolish prejudice in favour of his own, I can- 
not but think her verses are unusual for a child of her age. 
I send you the following fragment which I picked up by 
accident, What fancies led to its composition A cannot 
say ; it is necessarily faulty and immature, but I think 
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you will agree with me that as the work of a child of twelve 
it possesses qualities above the average—Here tt ts for what 
it is worth—I copy trom the original which 1s written on 
the cover of an exercise book and the back of a French 
translation, both evidently extracted from the waste-paper 
basket. 
THE DANCER. 
A young god danced in the noontide 
Where the sea-kissed sand was white, 


And the blue waves straining shorewards 
Made music for his delight. 


Exquisite limbs and supple— 
Lithe as a panther’s spring, 

Glad with the passionate joy of life 
Swift as the sea-bird’s wing. 


Glory of youth immortal, 
Beautiful bare and free, 

Child of the mighty sun-god 
And the deep slow-swinging sea. 


The cry of the wine-dark heather 
Stole faintly down from the hill, 

“ Pillow thy head on my bosom— 
“Lean close, dream deep, be still!” 


“We die for love of thy beauty!” 
The wild sea maidens cried, 

As they rose from the coral palaces 
Flinging their white arms wide. 


But the young god paused in his dancing 
And his words were gay and fair— 

“Give me the kiss of a woman’s mouth 
“And the warmth of her scented hair!” 


The child has never seen the sea, and the last two lines 
must necessarily be the result of reading, which I blame 
myself for not having more strictly supervised. This love 
of verse may be a youthful flash which will die down before 
the more serious things of life, but time alone will enable 
us to judge. It is from a sense of duty only that I have 
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accepted this Johannesburg appointment. We leave early 
to-morrow morning and on my last night in the little home 
you helped me to secure, when disgrace stared me in the face, 
I can say with confidence that by God’s help the old tempta- 
tions have lost theiy power. I proved it to-night, if proof 
were needed, when the very smell of spirits nauseated 
SEPT ge eT 

The pen fell from his hand and he bowed his head on 
his arms. Pain closed round his heart once more, and 
the sweat stood in beads on his forehead. ‘‘ What if he 
were ill now, on the eve of hisnew work ?’ The thought 
tormented him. He would go to a doctor as soon as he 
reached Johannesburg—meanwhile he had no drug 
with which to dull the pain. A low cry broke from him 
—perhaps in ten minutes the attack would pass, as it 
had passed before ; he clutched the arms of his chair, 
but no relief came. 

His eyes fell on Piet’s straw-covered bottle—surely 
in an emergency such as this there was no wrong ? 
Brandy stimulated the action of the heart, he would 
gladly have used other means, but no help was at hand. 
He walked uneverily towards the place where the bottle 
stood, and lifted the cover which fell to the floor. No 
corkscrew was needed, probably unknown to the old 
Boer the bottle had been opened, for a small part of its 
contents was missing. Fearon fetched a glass and 
poured out a stiff dose. With the first mouthful the 
waves of pain surged but did not break, with the 
second they ebbed. He poured out more spirit ; 
perhaps a second dose would stay the pain altogether. 
He drank hastily, and the bluish tinge began to leave 
his face. Thank God he was himself again! What 
wonderful power there was in alcohol! He went to the 
desk and picked up the scattered pages of his letter to 
the bishop, the last sentence caught his eye “J have 
proved it to-night, if proof were needed. The very smell 
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of spirit nauseates me. . .”’ Yes, it was true, he 
smiled slightly and held the bottle to his nostrils. . 
Was it repugnant to him after all ? He hoped it was so. 
Would it not be best to make another trial now that 
he was free from pain, and able to judge clearly? He 
would find out once and for all if the old fault was 
conquered. The thought was sane enough, Satan is 
very subtle when he waits for man’s undoing. A little 
more, and yet a little more to uphold the last !_ Vitality 
came back, power of mind and limb. Fearon laughed 
in his false courage—What dread had he now of fresh 
work ? He was strong, his blood was hot, the years 
had rolled away—another drink and he would be a man 
in his prime—yet another and he could do anything. 
An hour passed, the bottle was almost done. Fearon 
staggered towards his bed and the candle fell from his 
grasp. Without undressing he sank into drunken sleep. 
No wonder the way to hell is paved with good intentions. 
There was no sound save his heavy breathing, and from 
the floor came a small fitful light. In its fall the candle 
had not been extinguished, and the wax end lay upon 
the straw case of the bottle. Another half inch, and 
the flame would reach it. Sarah was asleep in her out- 
side room, Moonflower was asleep in her white bed, 
Thor the Dane was stretched before his mistress’s 
' door, the stable boys were sleeping in their rondavel, 
there was none to give warning of threatened danger. 
Slowly the flame burnt.on ; a dry straw crackled and 
went out, another followed and set alight the rest. 
Fearon did not stir in his sodden sleep. The flooring 
boards which had been cleaned with paraffin began to 
smoulder, the window curtains caught fire and kindled 
the brown wood lining of the corrugated iron dwelling. 
Still the bed in the middle of the room remained un- 
harmed and its occupant slept on, further dulled by the 
smoke which filled the air. The living-room and 
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Fearon’s study separated his bedroom from the rest of 
the house, and the fire had made headway before the 
Dane stirred uneasily, and snuffed the smell of smoke. 
He growled as if in the presence of a foe, shook himself, 
and scratched at Moonflower’s door. 

“ Lie down Thor and be quiet !” she called sleepily, 
but the dog whined and continued to scratch. 

“All right old silly—Wait a minute!’ and she 
jumped out of bed. 

“Now what is it ?”’ she asked, resting her hand on 
his collar. For answer he tried to draw her down the 
passage. Suddenly she paused as the smell of burning 
reached her-—. 

“Oh Thor where is it ?”’ she cried rushing into the 
living-room. Through the glass doors she could see a 
red glow reflected on the veld. The moon had set, and 
light leapt and danced across the grass. Fumbling with 
the bolts she threw open the French windows; the 
smell of burning wood blew into her face as she rushed 
across the veerandah and down the steps—then she 
stood, dazed for a moment at what she saw. A thick 
column of smoke was curling steadily upwards, fire- 
red at its base blackening as it mounted higher. White 
puffs stole through the windows of her father’s room 
and flames licked the framework of the doorway. 

“Daddy! Daddy!’ Moonflower shrieked rushing 
along the verandah. Heedless of the fire she beat upon 
Fearon’s door which yielded to her pressure, the lock 
having been burnt away. Then a sheet of flame 
drove her back. She must have help! Soon she was by 
Sarah’s side shaking her with all the force of her young 
arms. 

“Sarah! Sarah! Wake up! Daddy is burning— 
the house. Sarah!” 

“Lord Almighty, has the devil got loose now!” the 
astonished Kaffir woman exclaimed, sitting up. | 
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‘No, it’s fire !—quick—quick !” 

At last Sarah understood. Throwing a blanket 
round her abbreviated night garment, she caught up 
the jug of water from the washstand and ran by Moon- 
flower’s side. Even during the few minutes it had 
taken to rouse her, the fire had gained a firmer hold. 
Sheets of flame rushed through the broken windows of 
Fearon’s room. 

‘“‘Missie! Missie! The baas!” and Sarah threw 
water and jug both into the blazing house. 

By this time, the stable-boy and the piccanin had 
come round from the yard. 

“Bring water from the spruit—buckets—loep 
cheecha !’’ Sarah commanded. 

Any attempt to get the flames under was useless 
from the first. There was no fire engine within a 
hundred miles ; even the nearest house was an hour’s 
journey away. 

“T must go to Daddy!” Moonflower cried; but 
Sarah held her back. 

At that moment, through the curtain of smoke and 
flame, a dim, swaying figure appeared in the doorway— 
then there was a crash, and red tongues shot yards high 
into the darkness. The roof of wood and corrugated 
iron had fallen in and Victor Fearon’s body lay beneath 
' it. There was no hope; the walls of the living room 
were in flames; only two bedrooms and the kitchen 
remained untouched. The new school buildings which 
formed a block standing slightly apart were safe, unless 
the wind changed. 

Moonflower, Sarah and the two Kaffir boys cast 
buckets of water into the furnace, but with no avail. 
Sarah ran into the part of the house which was still 
standing, and began to throw out on to the veld what 
small possessions she could carry—bundles of her own 
and Moonflower’s clothing, articles of furniture, 
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kitchen pots and pans, a few of Fearon’s books which 
had been left, and, as irony would have it, “‘ The 
Angelic Choir.” The fire roared and hissed, and Thor 
the Dane, gave long despairing howls, as he bounded 
from one point to another outside the ring of flame. 

When the first grey light crept across the veld, it 
showed a blackened ruin, and the small stricken figure 
of a child in a torn nightgown, crouching beside a 
scattered heap of household goods. 

News of the disaster spread quickly, and before the 
sun was high men arrived from the neighbouring farms. 
Piet van Bijl and the Predikant were two of the first 
on the scene. Carefully they made search for Fearon’s 
body among the heated embers, but the fire had done 
its work thoroughly. In their hearts they prayed that 
the beams of the fallen roof had stunned his last agony. 

“ Poorlamb! Poor lamb!” Mrs. van Bijl exclaimed, 
the tears running down her cheeks, as she wrapped 
Moonflower in her cloak. ‘‘ You shall come home with 
me and Sophie shall look after you so long.” 

““T must stay with daddy. Perhaps they will find 
him,” the child murmured. 

“ Stella, I think your father would like you to go 
with Mrs. van Bijl.” There was a tender note not 
often present in Arabella Down’s voice. ‘‘ We can’t 
do any more for him in this world, but we can think 
of what his wishes would have been.” 

Without further resistance the child allowed herself 
to be put into Mrs. van Bijl’s cape cart. 

For days she lay at the farm, weary and dazed. 
Then Sophie, with kind hands and healing voice, 
gradually nursed her back to health. It was the elder 
girl’s voice, more than anything, which reached the 
dark places in Moonflower’s soul and let in light once 
more. . 

A full enquiry was held as to the origin of the disaster, 
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and little enough evidence was forthcoming. A verdict 
of accidental death by fire was given at the inquest ; 
and in the district where he was beloved and respected 
no one guessed the truth of Victor Fearon’s last failure. 


CHAPTER VII 
‘‘ Miss Down?” 
ae Yes.” 
‘ Who did Cain and Abel marry ?” 


Moonflower turned over the pages of her Bible and 
the members of the scripture class looked up ex- 
pectantly. v4 

“Why do you ask ?”’ Arabella Down enquired. 

‘‘ Well it says Cain and Abel took unto themselves 
wives,” but if they were the only people in the world, 
except Adam and Eve, who was there for them to 
marry ?” 

“You may be sure God provided wives for Cain and 
Abel,” Arabella announced, drily. ‘‘ Now learn your 
verses,” 

Four years had passed since Fearon’s death, and 
except for the first two months when she was a guest 
~ at Mrs. van Bijl’s farm, Moonflower had spent them 
at the orphanage at Kranzdorp of which Arabella Dowa 
was principal. 

It was Sunday morning, and presently the children 
would be taken to church, walking in two processions ; 
one bound for the Dutch Reformed Church, a sub- 
stantial stone building in the middle of the town, the 
other for the English Church, a smaller place whose 
ugly corrugated iron walls were almost hidden by 
masses of climbing roses, jasmine and grenadilla. 

Kranzdorp was situated at the northern terminus 
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of the railway line, and was a town of some two thousand 
inhabitants, in which the usual comedies and tragedies 
of South African life were played to the full, as they 
are played in most up-country dorps. Everybody was 
married, sometimes to the wrong people, but they had 
to put up with it. If men and women were indiscreet 
they were cut until the indiscretion had become an 
established fact, and then, as everyone had to live 
together whether they were shocked or not, the offence 
was condoned. It was the coming-on-ness of indis- 
cretion rather than the thing itself, which set Kranz- 
_ dorp by the ears. After all the thrill lies not in the 
) kisses we have had, but in those we’re going to have 
and are not quite sure about. There was no particular 
industry to keep the little town alive. True, the 
general stores did a good trade with the Low country, 
and there were a few thriving farms in the district, but 
the Government officials lived there because they had 
to, and the other people because having mostly been 
born in the place, it never occurred to them to live 
anywhere else. 

The orphanage, consisting of several blocks of wood 
and iron buildings, stood on a hill half a mile from the 
town, and had for neighbours the hospital and the jail. 
It was surrounded by a large garden which supplied 
fruit and vegetables for the kitchen. The children 
were mostly daughters of burghers who had fallen in 
the war, or of settlers who had been unable to make 
adequate provision for their families. In one wing a 
number of small boys, up to the age of ten, were cared 
for, before being transferred as boarders to one or other 
of the Pretoria or Johannesburg schools. From small 
beginnings—two marquees and a couple of bell tents— 
the place had grown to its present dimensions; for 
when the necessity of a permanent institution was 
recognised by the Transvaal Government, the orphanage 
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was moved from its original locality fifteen miles away, 
and was given a site near the town and the railway line, 
which considerably lessened the difficulty of its organisa- 
tion. Arabella Down clothed and fed her large family 
well, looked after their health, though except for out- 
breaks of measles and chicken-pox they were seldom 
ill, and on Sundays cared for their souls to the best of 
her ability. 

In four years she had changed little. Perhaps there 
was slightly more grey hair in her mouse-coloured hair 
and, if it were possible, a few more wrinkles round her 
small, shrewd eyes, but that was all. She wore the 
same prim drab dresses, the same khaki-coloured helmet, 
and her manner was brisk and alert as usual. In the 
stable, James the mule, munched his mealies and took 
life placidly. In spite of grooming, his coat was patchy 
as always, and his tail, docked too short in youth, and 
afterwards attacked by an unfriendly donkey, was a 
trial to himself and to his rider when flies were aboute; 
for, not having a switch available, he would try to 
remove them from his hindquarters with his heels. 
Unlike horses and dogs, mules have no affections, only 
appetites ; and are themselves the centres of their own 
universe. 

It was the last Sunday before Christmas and the 
children were allowed to learn for repetition, texts of their 
own choosing. There was a suppressed hum down the 
long deal tables as they committed the words to 
memory. All the doors and windows were open; 
yellow roses and clematis hung over the verandah, and 
outside in the garden beds of tuber-roses, canna and 
petunias blew their perfume into the schoolroom. 

“Now, children, that will do!’’ Arabella’s voice was 
sharp. Immediately the whispers ceased and all books 
were closed. ‘‘ Maria Kruger, you begin.” 

A fair, delicate girl stood up, the same upon whose 
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doll Moonflower had operated four years ago. Her 
parents had both been killed in a railway accident, 
while on their way to Johannesburg, shortly after 
Fearon’s death, and by some strange twist of fate, it 
was the first time either of them had been in a train. 
Maria was tall for her age, and had evidently outgrown 
her strength for her back was rounded and her chest 
narrow, but she had the same far-off blue eyes and soft 
hair which had attracted Moonflower towards her at 
Rietfontein. With a low, hesitating voice she repeated 
the Beatitudes and sat down. 

Psalms, parables and miracles were recited, until a 
fat girl, whose face lacked any spark of imagination, 
breathlessly delivered the glorious description of a war 
horse from the Book of Job. 

“Who told you to learn that, Mildred ? ’’ Miss Down 
enquired. 

“Stella Fearon, please, Miss Down. I asked her to 
tell me something nice!” 

Arabella made no comment, and a_ precocious 
youngster, with a turned-up nose, sprang to her feet, 
rapped out ‘“‘ Remember Lot’s Wife,’”’ and sat down. 

“A cheap way of being clever,’’ Arabella remarked. 

“‘ Johanna Smit chose the same text last year. I 
shall punish you, not for being lazy, but for being 
second-rate. Next, please!”’ 

Moonflower rose and soon the words of David's 
lament for Saul and Jonathan were echoing through 
the silent room, for all sounds of fidgeting had ceased. 
“ The beauty of Israel is slain upon their high places. 
How are the mighty fallen. . . Saul and Jonathan 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
deaths they were not divided. They were swifter than 
eagles, they were stronger than lions. . . Very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me, thy love to me was 
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wonderful, passing the love of women!” The sweet, 
dragging voice trailed off into silence. 

‘Oh, it sounds as if David really said it!” a girl 
near Arabella burst out. 

“Um, yes,” the latter agreed. ‘‘ Half the parsons 
read the Bible as if it was last week’s washing bill. 
Close your books ! ’’—this last to the class, 

Before they left the room, Arabella called Moon- 
flower and Maria Kruger to her side. 

“Miss Heronhaye has asked you both to tea. I 
suppose you would like to go?” 

Moonflower’s facelighted up. ‘‘ Oh yes, Miss Down!” 
she exclaimed. 

“‘Very well, don’t get your blouses dirty, and be 
home by half-past five.” 

Early in the afternoon the two girls walked across 
the veld to a small cottage standing on the outskirts — 
of Kranzdorp, and somewhat removed from the rest 
of the village. They were still friends, though Moon- 
flower was the passive recipient of Maria’s affection. 
Both were dressed in blue serge skirts, white blouses of 
durable material, white straw hats trimmed with a 
plain blue ribbon, and brown shoes and stockings. 
Arabella Down had once been reproved for not giving 
her orphans a more distinctive uniform. 

‘“We make our clothes ourselves!” she snapped. 
“ They are sensible and wear well. They are the gar- 
ments common to schoolgirls all over the world. Why 
should my children be made frights because they have 
lost their parents? Give a girl neat pleasant clothes 
while she is young, and she will learn to dress with 
good taste in after-life. Make her hideous charity 
garments, and the moment she is independent and can 
earn a little money she will deck herself in inappropriate 
rag-bag finery.” 

And the questioner was silenced, 
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In four years Moonflower had developed. Slightly 
above medium height and very slender, there was a hint 
of roundness in her lithe young figure which took away 
the almost boyish look which had been hers in child- 
hood. She walked with a swinging grace, and carried 
her little dark head proudly. Her skin had the same 
petal-like fairness without trace of colour, and shading 
her deep blue-grey eyes, the long lashes hung 
heavily. Her features were good, delicate and finely 
chiselled ; her black hair grew low on her square brow, 
and swept back in an unbroken line to the nape of her 
neck where it hung in two thick ropes reaching below 
her waist. At sixteen she held the promises of beautiful 
womanhood. 

Maria, on the other hand, was of more ordinary type, 
and there were indications of weakness about her 
docile mouth and slightly receding chin. Only twelve 
months older than her companion, she might have been 
several years the senior, for she had lost much of the 
childish freshness which Moonflower retained in a 
remarkable degree. 

** You are sorry Miss Heronhaye is going ?”’ she asked. 

“You know I am,” Moonflower answered, hotly. 
** Who will teach us history now ?” 

“ There is Miss Jenkin.” 

‘Miss Jenkin! Why she only knows what’s in the 
book, and reads it up for each lesson. I know more 
than she does!” 

“Yes, you do,” Maria said, admiringly. 

“Tf Miss Jenkin didn’t pretend to be clever, I 
wouldn’t mind so much. Do you remember when 
Katjie Smit asked her about the Romance of Roland ?” 

‘* Yes, but you made Katijie ask, Stella!” 

“Tknow. It wasn’t in the book. I wanted to hear 
what she would say, and she nearly blew Katjie’s head 
off for asking questions outside the lesson, and it wasn’t 
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outside the lesson either, because we were doing 
Charlemagne. But she’s never read anything and she 
didn’t understand.” 

For a year Beatrice Heronhaye, to whose house the 
girls were going, had been a teacher in the Kranzdorp 
school. Term was over, and before the beginning of a 
new school year she would be on her way to England. 
As Maria and Moonflower neared the house, she came 


on to the verandah to meet them. There was no. 


garden, but she made up for it by tree-ferns and 
flowers which stood in tubs and on stands on the wide 
stoep. Half-lowered grass mats hanging from the roof 
kept the place cool, and after their walk in the hot sun 
the girls were glad to sit quietly in the deep cane chairs. 

Miss Heronhaye was a slight woman of twenty-eight 
with no pretension to good looks, except perhaps the 
half humorous, half dreamy blue eyes behind her pince- 
nez. Sometimes however, during a history lesson, 
when forgetful of the present, she built up for herself 
and for her pupils scenes from long ago, she became 
beautiful. From being a dead dry thing of dates and 
names, she made history a vital poignant influence. 
On her first morning she found a class of young children 
laboriously learning ‘‘ William the Conqueror, 1066, 
William II, 1087,” with no idea of the context. Taking 
the dreadful date cards away she told of Harold’s last 
stand at Senlac, of the valour of Gurth and Leofwine, 
of the despair of Edith Swan-Neck—and the dreaded 
hour passed like a few moments. 

“Well, people, what’s the latest gossip from the 
hill?” she asked, arranging the tea-tray. The orphan- — 
age was generally known as “‘ The Hill” from its 
position above the town, and her guests knew what 
Beatrice Heronhaye meant by gossip: not unkind 
half-truths or flippant slander, but the happenings 
grave and gay which go to make up every-day life. 
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Once, when her use of the word “‘ gossip ” was called in 
question, she screwed up her eyes and laughed merrily 
as she answered: ‘‘ Herodotus, and Samuel Pepys, 
and Joscelin of Brakelond were the dearest old gossips 
in the world ; look what we should have missed if they 
hadn’t told us what was going on in their day.” 

“We haven’t any news,” Moonflower announced, 
‘“ Maria is going to be assistant housekeeper next term 
and little Jakob Koetzer has measles and is in the 
sanatorium.” 

“Poor Jakob! ‘You shall take him a picture-book, 
Maria a housekeeper! Excellent practice for you, 
Maria.” 

The hot colour came into Maria’s face, and she 
crumbled the cake on her plate. 

“How much longer are you going to be at the Hill, 
Stella ? ’” Miss Heronhaye enquired. 

“ Another year, I think, until I am seventeen.” 

“ And then?” 

““T don’t know. I must learn to do something.” 

“* What would you like to do ? ”’ 

““T should like to travel all over the world. I should 
like to go in a caravan across the desert. I should like 
to go to Damascus, and Tyre and Babylon and India 
and Thibet—and oh, I want to go to Greece and 
Rome!” 

Beatrice Heronhaye smiled and looked across the veld. 
“You'll have your wander-years without a doubt, but 
let me give you some practical advice, which you are old 
enough to understand. Learn to do some one thing 
well ; get all the hall marks which are necessary to show 
that you can do it ; then you will be your own mistress, 
free to practise your profession in whatever part of the 
world you choose. A woman without private means 
needs solid qualifications behind her, Take up work 
that is not distasteful to you, and doit as well as you can. 

H 
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Make a foundation. Every occupation brings its own 
leisure, its own outlet from the humdrum.” 

Moonflower was leaning forward, listening eagerly, 

‘but Miss Heronhaye caught the shade of disappointment 
which flitted across her face. 

“ Poor oldlady! Doesit sound horribly prosaic ? It 
won’t look so bad in a minute when I apply the facts to 
your particular case. Riches may kill genius, but 
poverty kills it too—only more cruelly. Precious few 
livelihoods were ever earned by writing poetry. I want 
you tomake yourself secure, little Moonflower.”’ Beatrice 
Heronhaye’s voice was very kind as she used the pet 
name. ‘‘ Let there be some solid work in your life which 
will bring in daily bread, and then, free from anxiety, you 
can practise the gift which Ithinkis yours. Remember 
John Milton was a private secretary ; William Shakes- 
peare was an actor; Matthew Arnold was a school- 
inspector; Bobbie Burns drove a plough; Robert © 
Herrick was a parson, and Omar, whom I know you love, 
was a tent maker. Do you see what I mean?” 

“Yes, Miss Heronhaye!’’ Moonflower was happy 
once more. 

‘“‘ Remember the practical part has got to be well © 
done,” Beatrice warned. “Now tell me: have any 
more verses been written lately ? ” 

Moonflower looked down and put her hand into her © 
pocket. ‘I’m afraid they’re not very good,” she said, 
producing a little home-made book, “and I couldn’t 
finish them; the last part wouldn’t come.” 

“Never mind, let me see,”’ and Miss Heronhaye held 
out her hand. ‘ ‘The Princess of Tyre.’ Is this a 
ballad ? ” 

“No, I don’t think so—it just came. It—it—I 
think a lot about the desert sometimes |” 

Before Maria, Moonflower could not speak of the 
vision which came to her now as it had come in early 
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childhood, of the “ Desert Horseman riding in the 
Sunset,” 
Slowly, with delicate emphasis, Beatrice read the 
lines : ; 
A PRINCESS OF TYRE. 
Lord, I am weary of the ivory palaces, 


Heavy the jewels bound about my brow, 
Heavy the languid pearls entwined in my hair, 


All through the night time when the stars of heaven 
Pierce the deep bosom of the tideless sea, 
Wakeful I lie upon my couch of cedar 

Fashioned by Hiram e’er he built the temple. 
Far from me casting all the Tyrian purple 
Trembling I stretch wild arms towards the desert. 


Ye Gods who made me fair, 

Make me yet fairer ! 

Fashion my body into more excellence, 
Love that is sweet as wine 3 


“ T wish there was some more,” she said, with a smile. 
“Take care of the metre. When I have gone back to 
England you must send me things sometimes: I will 
always return them.” 

“Oh, Miss Heronhaye, why must you go? ”’ Moon- 
flower said, fiercely. ‘‘Is England so much more 
beautiful than South Africa?” 

Beatrice Heronhaye leaned back in her chair and 
looked through the hanging masses of passion flowers to 
the blue beyond. Two years before there had been a 
man in her life ; she had set him among the gods, and he 
had fallen. She loved him still with the pure selfless 
love which is the tribute of some women to undiscerning 
egotists, but though he lived in her heart always, he had 
cast in the dust the crown with which she had crowned 
him. She was not the first woman who had come to 
Africa for healing, and upon whom the witch-mother had 
poured her balm, 
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“No,” she said slowly. ‘ I love South Africa, but I 
must go back. My parents are getting on in years.” 

“‘ But, Miss Heronhaye, you have often spoken of your 
sisters. Couldn't you stay a little longer?” Moon- 
flower pleaded. 

‘ Suppose I tell you all about it,’ Beatrice laughed. 
“Tt’s not bad sometimes to realise other people’s 
problems.” 

‘Oh, please do!’ and Moonflower dropped her chin 
into her hands and prepared to listen, 

“ It’s a commonplace little tale: there are hundreds 
of others exactly like it happening all over England. 
My father is rector of a suburban parish in a poor 
district of London; he is nearly sixty but well and 
energetic, my motheristhesame. Ihave two brothers, 
both married, and two sisters, Mary and Rosa—I am 
the youngest, Mary is forty, Rosa thrity-seven, and I 
am—well, I expect you think Iam very old, and so Iam. 
Our parents acted wisely and had us trained to do 
definite work, Teaching was held to be a suitable 
profession for rectors’ daughters, and we were made 
into high school mistresses, We each longed to go 
far afield to new countries, but there was a tradition 
that family life must not be broken up except in the 
case of marriage,—and we shall certainly not marry 
now. Mary has a school of her own. Poor old Rosa 
has turned into a conscientious machine—she was 
quite pretty once—and I,—well until I came out here, 
I was history coach at a college in London. I lived 
at home, and everyone said how nice it was for me. 
We were expected to spend the holidays at the rectory, 
except in the summer, when we went to the sea. Once 
a year father and mother decided to have a rest from 
each other—very wise of them—and in August Mary 
and Rosa took father to apartments in Folkestone and 
I took mother to Bexhill, and we divided our brothers’ 
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families between us. The next year we changed round.” 

“But Miss Heronhaye,’’ Moonflower asked, “‘ didn’t 
you ever go on trek where it is wild, and where there 
are mountains ? ” 

“Never !’’ Beatrice said decidedly. ‘‘ Once, years 
ago, Rosa and I wanted to go on a bicycle tour through 
Devon, but it couldn’t be arranged. We were not in 
bonds, but in tentacles, moral tentacles which closed 
round us. Now the point is this: as I said before, we 
all longed to travel and neither of us would go away 
and leave the other two. To outsiders it must have 
seemed foolish. We couldn’t all go, so we all stayed. 
If either of us went, we took the chance of going from 
the others. I suppose we all lacked immoral courage, 
which is rather a fine gift if possessed in sufficient 
quantity.” 

“ But Miss Heronhaye is in Africa?’ Maria put in. 
Until now she had sat quietly without speaking. 

“Yes, Iknow. We held a conference one Christmas 
in Mary’s bedroom—it was her night for a fire. We 
decided to have a wander-year each, beginning with 
me.” Beatrice did not say that her turn had come 
first because of the sore need of her heart. ‘‘ I wanted 
mountains and wide spaces, and I found them. I was 
fortunate in getting a year’s appointment in South 
Africa. Rosa is going to Canada, and the last time I 
saw Mary she thought of spending her year in the Holy 
Land—she is very religious.” 

“‘ But, Miss Heronhaye, a year is such a little while!’ 
It was Moonflower who spoke. 

“‘Remember I have seen that,’’ and Beatrice in- 
clined her head towards the rich veld land, for from the 
verandah the view lay across miles of open country 
uninterrupted by house or farm, until plain and sky 
met in ‘a range of far blue mountains called by the 
Kaffirs of the district ‘“‘ The Hills of Sleep.” ‘‘ Some- 
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times I think,” she went on, dreamily, “ no one has the 
right to say life is dull. A man who has looked up even 
from between rows of houses, and has seen one gold 
cloud against the evening sky, cannot complain of his 
heritage. You remember what Jasper said to Laven- 
gro,” and she quoted George Borrow’s famous 
passage—‘“ I have seen more than the one gold cloud, 
and I do not in blindness feel the wind on my face.” 

“‘ Will Miss Heronhaye miss the veld when she goes 
home ?”’ Maria asked, using as is polite among the 
Dutch, the name of the person addressed rather than 
the personal pronoun. 

“Miss it! Yes. But I shall have splendid memories. 
Experience in youth makes memory in age. What 
do you suppose old women think about all day as they 
sit by the fire and knit ? The present ? Not a bit! 
The future ? They know there is little of it left for 
them? Heaven? Sometimes. The past? Always— 
always. In my wander-year I have provided for the 
days of my fireside knitting.” es 

“Tt is sad somehow,” Moonflower said, thought- 
fully. 

“Age is sad. Age is the storehouse of experience, 
the monument of spent energy. It is a menace to 
youth before and behind. The age of others ties itself 
around young feet, and holds them back when they 
would run among the stars. On the road of life age 
sits ahead and says: ‘ You are hastening towards me, 
you cannot see me yet, but Iam here waiting—waiting.’ 
I know why the Greeks, keen of brain, beautiful of body, 
dreaded old age above all terrors.” 

‘‘T have never been old,” Moonflower said, quietly. 
‘In all the lives I have lived, I have never left youth 
behind.” 

Beatrice Heronhaye looked up quickly. ‘* Who 
taught you reincarnation ? ” she asked. 
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“Not daddy ; he was a clergyman, but I think he 
believed it.” 

-“ Keep the thought, since you have it; it will 
comfort you in dark places.” 

The time had passed swiftly and Marie was the first to 
suggest good-bye. 

“Tf you come to England, you will know where to 
look for me,” Beatrice Heronhaye said, writing her 
address on a slip of paper, ‘‘ and perhaps you can help 
me with my knitting. But if you come soon you will 
find me making a new History Book for Form IV. 
You must both write to me sometimes, but I think I 
can guess what is in store for Maria.” 

“Miss Heronhaye means that I shall marry ?”’ the 
girl asked blushing. 

“Tm not a fortune-teller,” Beatrice laughed, ‘‘ but 
learn all you can about housekeeping ; it may be useful 
later on.” 

“May I tell Miss Heronhaye a secret ? ”’ 

“Yes, but what about, Stella? ”’ 

“Tll catch beetles in the kitchen! ’’ Moonflower 
announced. 

“Not in my kitchen! We don’t encourage them!” 

‘*T want Stella to hear too, but it is a secret.” 

MOS Pe” 

“My cousin, Jan Reuter, in the Cape, has asked me 
to marry him in a little while, and Iam very happy.” 

“This is interesting news!” Beatrice exclaimed. 
‘“‘ What does Miss Down say ? ”’ 

“T have not told Miss Down. I only knew last 
week.”’ 

“‘ But Miss Down sees your letters ? ” 

‘Miss Down was away when the letter came.” 

“Well Maria, Iam very, very glad, and I won’t give 
away your secret, but I want you to promise me 
something, will you?” 
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Maria smiled and nodded assent. 

“ To-night, if possible, but in any case as soon as you 
get the chance, I want you to go to Miss Down and tell 
her all about it. “ She will be as pleased as I am, and 
girls who are thinking of getting married want help in 
all sorts of ways. Why, you will have to make your- 
self pretty new clothes.” 

‘‘ My cousin has written to Miss Down. I expect she 
will get the letter to-morrow.” 

“T’m glad to hear that.” There was relief in Miss 
Heronhaye’s voice. ‘‘ Now, if I keep you a minute 
longer you will both be late,” and kissing the girls she 
watched them go away together across the veld. 

‘“‘ Why didn’t you tell me ? ”’ Moonflower asked. 

‘“‘ TI didn’t like to.” 

“Do you like your cousin very much ? ” 

“Yes! Oh Stella, it is good to marry. I want a 
real baby of my own.” 

“ What a funny thing to want!” 

“Don’t you want one?” 

“T don’t want to be married. What is your cousin 
like?” 

“He is tall and very handsome and he has a brown 
beard.” 

“Maria! you’re not going to marry a man with 
“a beard!” 

“Isn't a beard nice? I thought it was very beautiful.” 

“T should make him cut it off!” 

By this time they were nearing the orphanage, and a 
bell announced the time for Sunday evening prayers. 
As the two girls raced through the garden between the 
oleanders they did not look as if marriage and household 
cares were likely to concern either of them for many 
years to come, 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Two days later Arabella Down sent for Maria. The 
interview took place in her private sitting-room which 
bore the mark of her personality. A sewing machine 
stood on a large table, and near it lay a roll of blue 
serge. A shelf ran along one side of the wall, and the 
books upon it were practical and characteristic: 
“Hygiene for Schools,” ‘Treatment of Minor Ail- 
ments,” ‘‘ South African Cookery Book,” and several 
bound volumes of the “ Agricultural Journal.’’ The 
flooring boards were scrubbed white and there was no 
carpet. The chairs were those of the country, and were 
of teak, with seats of crossed leather thongs, and were not 
suggestive of ease or leisure. Glazed maps of the 
district supplied the place of pictures, except above 
the doorway where a framed group of orphans, with 
Arabella in their midst, looked down upon the room. 

Miss Down glanced up from behind her roll-topped 
desk, which stood in the middle of the floor, and mo- 
tioned Maria to a chair on her left, which was always 
used by those about to be interviewed. For a few 
minutes she’continued to write in the ledger before her, 
then she closed it and drew out a letter from one of the 
pigeon-holes. ‘‘ Now Maria, I want to know all about 
this,” she said, briskly. ‘‘ Your cousin, Jan Reuter, 
has written to me from Bremersdorp in the Cape.” 

Maria blushed and looked down. 

“‘T see you know what is in the letter,” Arabella 
went on. “ I suppose you heard from him while I was 
away?” 

“Yes, Miss Down.” 

‘‘ Well, he seems a straightforward young man. He 
is your second cousin, I believe ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Miss Down.” 

“He is anxious to marry you soon—in a month’s 
time, hesays. Let me see, you are seventeen and a half 
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—it’s young, but girls marry early in this country. Do 
you want to marry him?” 

‘* Yes, Miss Down.” 

“Don’t keep Saying ‘ Yes, Miss Down:’ Tell me if 
you are fond of the young man!” Arabella did not 
look a promising recipient of confidences. 

Maria twisted her fingers together and once more 
said: ‘‘ Yes, Miss Down.” 

‘“‘ When did you see him last ? ”’ 

‘‘ When my father and mother were buried four years 
ago,’ There was a sound like a sob, and Arabella, who 
did not want to wake up unhappy memories, went 
on quickly : 

“* This cousin is the only relative you have, I believe?” 

“Yes, Miss Down. Jan lived at our farm until he 
went to the Cape ; he now shares an ostrich farm with 
another man.” 

“Yes,sohe says. Heseemsina position to give you 
a good home. Now, whereabouts is Bremersdorp ? 
Bring me that map.” 

Maria took down a card from the wall and handed it to 
Arabella. ‘‘ Um—um—yes! Here it is, north of 
Port Elizabeth, some distance from the railway line. 
As far as I am able to judge this seems a good match, 
but you must not consider yourself engaged until I have 
more definite information. If you are old enough to be 
married, you are old enough to know how matters 
stand. I shall write to Mr. Reuter asking him one or 
two questions. I shall also write to the Predikant of 
Bremersdorp for a few confidential details as to your 
cousin’s moral character, position in the place, etc. 
To a certain extent I am responsible for you, but if the 
replies to my enquiries are satisfactory, I see no reason 
why you should not be very happy. You shall read 
both my letters as I want your complete confidence.” 
Maria smiled happily, and Arabella went on: “ If you 
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are to be married soon you will be very busy during the 
next few weeks ; fortunately, like all my girls, you have 
learnt to sew well. Do you remember anything about 
your parents’ affairs ? ”’ 

“Not very much, Miss Down, but I know my father’s 
farm was mortgaged.” 

“That is true. When it was sold,a few hundred 
pounds remained over for you. The interest on this 
money has been taken each year to pay for your 
training here, but now you are going to be married, I 
think it will be possible to raise twenty pounds to pay 
for your outfit. You must have practical, sensible 
clothing, but it need not be ugly.” 

“‘ T should like to be married in a white dress,’’ Maria 
said, hesitatingly. 

“Of course, not satin though—a pretty muslin 
perhaps, or a washing silk.” 

** Please, Miss Down, may Stella Fearon beone of my 
bridesmaids ? ” 

“ We're getting on rather fast, aren’t we !’’ Arabella 
said, laughing. ‘‘ Finish this darning while I write the 
letters,’ and she handed Maria a pair of orphanage 
stockings. 

For twenty minutes there was silence in the room, 
except for the scratch of Miss Down’s pen and the 
occasional flutter of a leaf. Then she handed Maria 
two sheets of paper. The letters were business-like 
and to the point. 

‘“‘T hope you understand the necessity for this,”’ she 
said, after Maria had read the contents. 

‘* Yes, Miss Down, indeed I do!” 

Arabella looked at her watch. ‘‘ It is a quarter-past 
three. Put on your hat at once and go to the Post 
Office, you will just catch the four o’clock mail!”’ 

Five minutes later Maria was hurrying down the 
veld towards Kranzdorp. 
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‘To be married at seventeen !”’ Arabella thought to 
herself. ‘‘ I was forty-five before I decided to risk it, 
and then the man wouldn’t have me!” 

A week later two letters arrived for Miss Down, both 
bearing the Bremersdorp post mark. They were 
written on the same kind of cheap paper, but probably 
the village general store supplied no other. The hand- 
writing on one envelope had a backward slope, on the 
other it slanted forwards. 

Jan Reuter stated his income at about two hundred 
and fifty pounds a year derived from his share in the 
ostrich farm. He went on to say that he possessed a 
five-roomed house, two mules and a horse. He urged 
forward the preparations for his wedding and spoke 
of taking Maria to Port Elizabeth for the honeymoon. 
The Predikant, who signed himself S. van der Burg, 
answered satisfactorily. According to him Jan Reuter 
was a steady young man and a regular attendant at the 
kerk. His farm was a paying concern, and his ostriches 
the best in the district. The letter did not show traces 
of more than average education on the part of its writer, 
but this Arabella passed over, knowing that literary 
qualities are not essential in the Predikant of an out- 
lying district. 

_ Before beginning actual preparations for the wedding, 

she took one last step to assure herself that all was io 
order; and with Maria’s knowledge, she wrote to the 
Resident Magistrate of Bremersdorp. The reply read 
as follows :— 


The Court House, 


Bremersdorp. 
Dear Madam, 


I beg to state that Jan Reuter is an excellent 
young man and that you need have no hesitation in 
allowing your pupil to marry him. 

Yours truly, 


G."R, ELLIS. 
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It was short and to the point, but Arabella wondered 
at the absence of a Government stamp on the note paper, 
also the writing was straggling and unformed. Probably 
the letter had been dictated by the Resident Magistrate, 
and copied and posted by some boy clerk who did not 
realise that he had no authority for signing his chief’s 
name. Anyway, Arabella could not tell Mr. G. R. Ellis 
of the shortcomings of his staff. 

Preparations were begun in earnest, and released 
_from other duties, Maria spent long hours in Miss 
Down’s room, busy with sewing machine and needle. 
Sometimes Moonflower came to help, for she was clever 
at fine sewing. One day, in a hasty search for scissors, 
she upset Maria’s workbasket, and while replacing the 
contents came upon a sheet of exercise paper. 

“Do you want this ? ” she asked. 

“No, throw it away!” Maria replied, glancing up 
from the machine. 

Instead of doing so Moonflower took out a pencil and 
searched the page for a clear space. ‘‘ Dear Madam, I 
beg to state that . . . .” was written half-a-dozen 
times, first in one kind of handwriting, then in another, 
while detached words and sentences had been practised 
in several] different styles. Moonflower folded the paper 
in two, and scribbled on the back some lines of verses, 
then she placed it between the leaves of the little 
note-book she carried in her pocket and forgot all about 
it. 

Maria’s wedding was fixed for the end of January. 
Jan Reuter wrote to Miss Down saying that he would 
come up three days before the event and stay at the 
hotel in Kranzdorp. He sent happy messages to his 
future wife, who received bulky envelopes with the 
Bremersdorp post mark two or three times a week. 
Once, in a moment of confidence, she read Moonflower 
extracts from one of these love letters. ‘‘ I want to see 
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my darling, to look into her lovely eyes and kiss her.” 
*Isn’t that beautiful ! ” 

‘“-Ye—s,” Moonflower replied, doubtfully ; ‘“‘ but I 
shouldn’t like to kiss a man—not a man with a beard !” 

‘You don’t understand,” Maria said, smiling. 
“‘ When you are engaged to be married you will know.” 

During the weeks preceding her wedding, Maria’s 
looks improved. Her sallow complexion took on a 
delicate rose tint, her expression was tender and gentle, 
and her eyes—always beautiful—were full of quiet 
happiness. Everything was going smoothly. When 
questioned about banns, Maria told Miss Down that 
Jan was getting a special licence, and a letter from him 
a few days later confirmed the statement. The service 
was to be held in the Dutch Reformed Church, and the 
children were to have a holiday. Arabella Down 
ordered a grey silk dress from Johannesburg in which 
to give away the bride, and Moonflower and a girl called 
Edith de Jong were not a little interested in the new 
white frocks and soft bhue sashes they were to wear as 
bridesmaids. 

The marriage was to take place on a Thursday 
towards the middle of February, and on the preceding 
Tuesday Jan Reuter was expected to arrive from 
Bremersdorp. There was only one incoming train 
during the day, which reached Kranzdorp at ten o’clock 
in the morning; and on the Tuesday in question, 
Arabella and Maria drove across the veld to the station. 
It was a glorious day, typical of an African summer. A 
week of thunderstorms had settled the weather and 
there was little fear of rain. Maria was wearing a new 
blue cotton gown and a shady hat, but her face was 
pale and her manner nervous. Arabella put it down 
to natural agitation at the thought of meeting her 
lover, and spoke kindly. 

“ You must try not to be shy and frightened for Jan 
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Reuter’s sake. Remember, he will have had a long 
journey and will probably be tired. We will drive him 
to the hotel, and this afternoon you shall have tea 
together in my room and a quiet talk. You ought to 
have lots to say to each other.”’ 

By the time Maria had expressed her thanks, the cart 
drew up at the wire fence beside the platform. The 
station consisted of an open shed for the use of passen- 
gers, and of a wood and iron building some few yards 
away, where goods were stored. 

The train had not yet come in, but the mail van from 
the post office was already waiting, as were several 
cape carts and transport wagons, 

“We had better sit here until you see Jan,” Arabella 
said turning to Maria. “I suppose you will recognise 
him again after three years?” 

“Yes, I think so,’”’ Maria replied smiling faintly, and 
in a few minutes the train coiled round the curve and 
puffed into the station. 

Arabella glanced quickly from one passenger to 
another as they descended to the platform, and Maria 
stood up with her hand raised, shading her eyes from 
the sun. Two old Dutchwomen carrying an immense 
bundle between them, shambled up to the ticket 
collector, followed by a well-known storekeeper who 
had been on a trip to Johannesburg. One or two 
elderly farmers stood together in a group comparing 
experiences, and a motley collection of Kaffirs tumbled 
out of the third-class carriages. The luggage and the 
mails were cleared from the van, and soon, except for 
native porters, the platform was deserted. 

“T expect the Cape mail was late, and that Jan 
missed the connection at Pretoria,’ Arabella said 
cheerfully, looking at the girl beside her. ‘‘ We shall 
probably find a letter or a wire when we get home. 
There is nothing to be anxious about ; the same thing 
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happened to me once when I went to Bloemfontein.” — 
Arabella knew of the shock Maria had received four 
years before when her parents were killed in a railway 
accident, and she feared that Jan’s non-arrival might 
alarm her unnecessarily. ‘‘ You will have to be patient 
until to-morrow. We will call at the post office on the 
way back for any letters, but I expect you will have a 
wire during the morning,” and she turned the mules’ 
heads towards the dorp. 

At the post office she sent the girl inside to make 
enquiries. There were several official envelopes, but 
nothing from Reuter. 

“Did he come ? Have youseen him? Is he nice?” 
Moonflower asked excitedly as she met Maria in the 
corridor an hour later. 

“No, he is coming to-morrow ; he missed the train 
at Pretoria. I have had this wire,’’ and she held up an 
orange-coloured envelope. 

“‘ Missed connection, mail late, coming to-morrow, 
Jan,” was what Moonflower read. She had no reason 
to notice that the post office mark was torn off. ““Weren’t 
you awfully anxious when he wasn’t at the station ?”’ 
she asked. 

“Yes, but I knew he would wire. I waited for the 
telegraph boy at the gate.” 

“Tm glad it’s all right now. Do show me your 
wedding-dress. Edith told me it had come.” 

They went to Maria’s little room and examined a 
pretty embroidered gown which was lying on the bed. 

“ Try it on! Oh, do!’ Moonflower begged, and began 
to unhook Maria’s frock. 

The bride looked very young and very innocent as 
she stood before her mirror, but there was a strained 
expression in her eyes which was almost fear. 

The remainder of the day passed swiftly. Little 
presents from school friends, and from people who had 
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known her parents, began to arrive, and Maria opened 
the packages with exclamations of genuine pleasure, 
planning where she would place each article in her new 
home. 

Next morning she again drove to the station with 
Miss Down, but this time she talked excitedly of the 
preparations for her wedding, of the trip with her 
husband to Port Elizabeth, and of the details of her 
house, until Arabella grew alarmed, for Maria was at 
ordinary times a quiet and reticent girl. Again the 
train steamed into the station and half-a-dozen passen- 
_ gers, weary from the night journey, hurried on to the 
platform. 

** There he is! Yes, I see him!” Maria called, but 
the man to whom she pointed proved to be a young 
clerk well-known in the town. ‘‘ Look, look! I’ve 
found him now!” and she waved her hand towards the 
end of the platform, where a man dressed in a tweed 
“suit and a Panama hat, was standing with his back 
towards her. He was certainly tall and well set up, 
and Arabella waited anxiously to see his face, for all 
other passengers had left the station. In spite of her 
strong common sense and steady nerves, when he 
turned round she could have screamed—he was black, 
a Kaffir from Johannesburg who had bought European 
clothes, and who was on his way to his kraal to astonish 
his relations by his grandeur. 

The guard of the train came past, on his way to 
breakfast at his cottage near by, and Arabella called 
him: “‘ You have not had a young Dutchman from 
Bremersdorp as a passenger, have you?” she asked. 

fee | don’ t remember,” the guard answered thought- 
fully, ‘‘ though I can recall most of them. We were 
fairly empty this morning: Did he have any luggage? ” 

“A little probably.” 

“Ai! John!” and a porter tan up. 
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‘‘ Was there any luggage from Bremersdorp aboard?” 

The porter shook his head. ‘‘ No, nothing: I should 
have seen it.” 

‘‘ John would know,” the guard went on. “ The 
gentleman hasn’t come by this train.” 

‘“‘ Is it possible that he might have got out at one of 
the other stations in mistake for Kranzdorp ? ”’ 

‘He might, of course; it was just beginning to get 
light when we stopped at Krugersvlei. Perhaps he 
read the name wrong if he was woke up sudden.” 

Arabella thanked the guard, and turned the mules 
towards home. Nothing was to be gained by remaining 
at the station. 

We shall have another wire during the morning,” 


she said, reassuringly. ‘‘ I suppose you don’t-know the 
name of the hotel in Pretoria at which Mr. Reuter is 
staying ?”’ 


“No, but I expect he will be at the Grand.” 

“It might be worth while sending a telegram to him 
there, but we will wait an hour or two first.” 

“Miss Down must not be anxious,’ Maria began 
eagerly, using the Dutch idiom. “ In his last letter 
Jan told me he would have much shopping to do in 
Pretoria. There are many things he will buy for me 
_also, and for the house already. He will buy a new 

carpet, very soft, and a sofa, and chairs so long.” 

Arabella wondered why the young man should wish 
to take heavy furniture from Pretoria to the Cape when 
it could easily be bought in Port Elizabeth, but she said 
nothing. In her own mind she thought the chances 
were that Jan Reuter had met acquaintances in Pretoria 
whose liquid hospitality had caused him to miss his 
train. 

Evidently Maria was not depressed by his failure to 
appear, and continued to laugh and talk excitedly, 
inventing one excuse after another. 
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During the day the last touches were given to her 
trousseau, and her box was packed ready for to-morrow’s 
journey ; in addition to this, the wedding-cake, which 
had been made in the orphanage kitchen under Ara- 
bella’s direction, was covered with almond paste and 
decorated with silver leaves, for icing suger refuses to 
set in an atmosphere of ninety degrees in the shade. 

No message came from Pretoria, and towards evening 
Arabella drove to the Police Commandant’s house. 
Captain Marwood and his wife, who knew all about the 


_ wedding, were sitting on the verandah when she 


arrived. As she told her tale the Commandant looked 
grave. 

“T suppose the man actually reached Pretoria?” 
he enquired. 

“Yes. Maria had a wire from him—here it is.” 

‘Captain Marwood looked at the form critically. 
““ The official stamp is missing,’ he remarked. 

“Yes, I suppose Maria tore it off in her haste when 
opening the envelope.” 

‘““Tt has come through the post office right enough, 
but I'll keep it for reference. The best thing will be to 
get a trunk call to Pretoria, as the matter is urgent. 
Enquiries will be made at all the hotels, but I hardly 
think we shall hear anything this evening. Probably 
your idea is correct and the man met with friends who 
gave him too much of a send off. He’ll turn up to- 
morrow morning looking sheepish and feeling like a 
boiled owl.” 

“I wish I had brought the matter to you in the 
beginning,’ Arabella said, as she rose to go; “ but 


when first I thought of making enquiries, you were 
_ away on trek.” 


“T really don’t think you could have done much 


_ more,” Captain Marwood said kindly. ‘‘ The missing 
bridegroom will come in time, never fear. Meanwhile 
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I will let you know at once if we have any news ;’ and 
relieved by his assurance, Arabella went home. 

The wedding morning was warm and cloudless, and 
the orphanage was up early. Fresh flowers were 
gathered and were put in bowls and vases in the different 
schoolrooms. Tables were spread with light refresh- 
ments for the few friends and former pupils who would 
come to the Hill after the service, to wish good luck to 
bride and bridegroom. Maria was gay and happy in 
spite of the fact that she must stay at home and dress 
instead of driving to the station to meet her lover. 
There was exactly forty-five minutes between the 
arrival of the train and the hour fixed for the ceremony, 
and before going to the station Arabella put on her 
grey silk frock for time was precious. 

With the help of Moonflower and Edith, Maria was 
dressed in her bridal clothes. Her muslin gown fell in 
soft folds, and her face was flushed and pretty behind 
her white veil, kept in place by the wreath of orange 
blossom from the garden. 

‘‘ Here are your flowers,” Moonflower said. ‘‘ They 
are the whitest we could find. Edith and I and some 
of the others went out to the rocks yesterday afternoon 
to get them,” and she held up a sheaf of the arum lilies 
of Africa loosely tied up together with ribbon. 

“You look lovely |’’ Edith exclaimed. ‘‘ Come into 
the schoolroom and show yourself to the others.” 

In awe the children crowded round her, fearful of 
crumpling her frock. She was loved, particularly by 
the little ones who had been ia her care. 

‘““ Write to us, Maria! May we come and see you ? 
Oh, we shall miss you! Don’t forget us! Kiss us for 
the last time before you are married |” 

With a smile the bride threw back her veil and kissed 
not only the babies, but everybody, 

““ Come with me, Maria, I want you.” Arabella had 
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opened the door unheard, and at the sound of her voice 
the chattering ceased. 

Maria waved her hand to the children and ran 
forward, followed by Moonflower and Edith. 

“You can wait here,” Arabella said, turning to the 
bridesmaids ; ‘‘ I will speak to you later,’ and taking 
Maria’s hand, she led her down the corridor to her own 
sitting-room. Her stiff silk dress rustled over the bare 
boards, as instinctively she took her place at the desk. 

Maria sank down in the chair where she had sat when 
she first spoke of her lover. As if conscious of coming 
sorrow, she bowed her head, with its wreath of orange 
blossom. 

“Maria, my child, there has probably been some 
foolish mistakes about dates. Jan Reuter was not at 
the station this morning. The wedding will have to be 
postponed for a day or two. It is quite likely that Jan 
wrote, and that the letter went astray. Sometimes 
Kranzdorp letters get sent to Krugersdorp in the 
Western Transvaal. You must take off that frock 
and put it away carefully ; it will be wanted again 
soon. Now go and fetch Stella and Edith.” 

Arabella did not want the girl to realise how seriously 
she herself regarded the incident, and in a few kind 
but matter-of-fact words repeated to the bridesmaid 
what she had already told Maria. 

“It is disappointing, of course, but there is no need 
to let it make you unhappy. Think how grieved Jan 
Reuter will be when he hears of the foolish mistake. 
I have several things to do in the village, so when you 
have changed your frocks you can come in here and 
unpack the new library books which arrived from: 
Pretoria yesterday—they are in that case.’ 

Arabella was wise in trying to keep Maria employed ; 
she knew also that Moonflower and Edith would do their 
best to prevent her from being depressed. For herself 
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immediate action was necessary, and without waiting 
to take off her silk gown, she drove to the dorp. The 
Commandant was in his office. 

‘‘T know what you want to tell me,” he said, as he 
rose to greet her.” ‘‘ A long code-message has just come 
through from Pretoria. There is no trace of Jan 
Reuter at any hotel or boarding house in the town. 
He may of course, have taken lodgings, but it is un- 
likely. Enquiries at the station show that during the 
last week only two passengers have arrived in Pretoria 
from Bremersdorp—a woman anda child. Iam afraid 
we must look nearer home.” 

‘What doesit all mean ?’’ Arabella said, in distress, for 
she wasshaken out of her habitual self-possession. ‘‘ Maria 
is a good, quiet child, and it is a cruel thing to happen.” 

“Miss Down,” the Commandant said, kindly, “it is 
only by facing facts that we can help this poor girl. The 
wire you received two days ago was sent from Kranz- 
dorp. I made enquiries at the post office this morning. 
The telegraph clerk was busy at the time, there were 
several official messages from the court house being put 
through, but he remembers one of the girls from the 
Hill sending a wire. When asked if he did not think 
it strange that a telegram should be sent from the 
office to someone living in the town, he said it was 
occasionally done in order to secure a messenger, if no 
other means were available.” 


“You mean—you mean that Maria sent the wire to 
herself ? ” 


“ Exactly.” 

“But she had no opportunity !—Yes, I remember. 
We stopped at the post office for letters and I sent her 
inside |” 

“‘ That is when it was done.” 

“What is to happen next ?”’ Arabella was keeping 
a tight hold upon herself, but her voice shook. 
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“ My advice is this: send prepaid telegrams to Jan 
Reuter at Bremersdorp, to the R.M. of the district, and 
to the Dutch Predikant. You should receive answers 
between three and four this afternoon, and until those 
answers arrive, there is nothing to be done. You have 
of course, made arrangements for stopping the service.” 

“Yes. I did that on my way back from the station. 
There is bound to be a good deal of talk.” 

“It’s a pity, but it can’t be helped.” 

As Arabella returned across the veld, matters sudden- 
ly became clearer. Maria had in her shame and dis- 
appointment at her lover’s non-arrival, sent the message 
to herself. It was, to a certain extent, comprehensible 

-under the circumstances. Later in the day three tele- 
grams arrived at the Hill. Arabella locked the door 
of her sitting-room before she opened them. The first 
signed ‘‘ Reuter” read as follows:—‘‘ Wife and I 
cannot understand wire, kindly explain.’’ The second 
from the R.M. contained the information: ‘“ Jan 
Reuter, wife and family not left district.’ The Pre- 
dicant merely said: ‘‘ Fail to understand telegram, 
please write.”’ 

For twenty minutes Arabella sat with her hands 
folded in front of her. Never in the course of her 
varied experience had she been so much at a loss. 

There was a knock. 

‘“‘ Lo Commandant-baas, Missis,” the houseboy called. 

With feelings of gratitude and relief, she admitted 

Captain Marwood, and immediately showed him the 
wires, 
' “T am afraid it is as I thought,” he said, gravely, 
‘ though, of course, it is impossible to speak definitely 
until the matter has been sifted. You have heard of 
cases of delusion?” 

“Yes, of course. But the thing couldn’t have gone 

to such lengths!” 
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‘ There have been instances in the newspapers.” 

‘* But I have had letters! Maria has had letters!” 

‘ Probably written by the girl herself.” 

‘‘ But she was-so definite. She did not give me the 
impression of lying. She is essentially a truthful child.” 

“It does not follow. I happen to know something 
about it in connection with a young governess employed 
by my sister in England. The girl was perfectly sane 
until one day she imagined she was going to have money 
left her, and ran up bills on the strength of it. She was 
very much blamed at the time; but these delusions 
bring out a dual personality. My sister’s friend firmly 
believed in the imaginary money, wrote letters to her- 
self from a rich aunt who did not exist, and never knew 
that she had written them.” 

‘You mean that Maria may have imagined all this ? 
That for the time being she was really two people ? 
that the side of her which we know, has been deceived 
by a lying malignant part of her nature, of which we 
know nothing?” 

“Yes, that is it more or less. 

‘But it has been cleverly done. I did not detect 
a flaw, and I am no fool!” 

“That is always the case. While the delusion lasts, 
its unfortunate victim takes on a cunning unknown in 
» the ordinary way.” 

‘““ What do you advise as the next step?” 

The Commandant thought for a minute before he 
answered, then he said : ‘‘ For the present merely send 
letters to the Predikaat and to Jan Reuter saying 
that owing to a mistake in names, you are sorry to 
have troubled them unnecessarily. I will myself 
write to the R.M. and to the Chief of Police explaining 
matters fully. I shall ask for a detailed account of this 
man Reuter. We must make sure he hasn’t been 
carrying on some farce with the girl.” 
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“ How else would you account for the Bremersdorp 
post mark? Arabella asked, quickly. 

‘ That is a point I hope to clear up. I should advise 
you to let the matter rest as far as the girl herself is 
concerned until I hear from the R.M.” 

For a week Arabella carried on the work of the 
orphanage as usual. To outside enquirers, as well as 
to her pupils, she simply said : ‘‘ For private reasons the 
wedding is postponed,” and persistent questioning 
could extract nothing more. As far as possible she 
kept Maria by her side, giving her tasks to do which 
could be carried out under her own supervision. The 
girl’s moods varied. Periods of excitement when she 
still talked of her coming wedding, alternated with spells 
of depression when she seemed half dazed and incapable 
of understanding what was said to her. Without 
calling attention to the fact, Arabella prevented her 
from mixing with the other girls, but at the same time 
saw that she was busy. Then Captain Marwood called 
again, bringing with him the result of his investigations. 

“ You must not let this thing worry you, Miss Down,” 
he said, for in a week Arabella had grown visibly 
older. 

‘““T blame myself—I blame myself very considerably. 
I ought to have realised the possibility of such an 
occurrence. Amongst eighty or ninety children there 
are minds of all types, and until now I have prided 
myself upon knowing each individually. I have never 
believed in treating children en bloc, especially girls.” 

“‘ Fortunately such cases are abnormal. The letters 
I have had from Bremersdorp bear out our theory. 
I will begin with the R.M. He writes to say that Jan 
Reuter, a well-educated young Dutchman of twenty- 
five, settled in the Bremersdorp district five years ago. 
Having bought a share in a prosperous ostrich farm 
he recently married the daughter of a neighbouring 
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landowner and they have one child. They appear to 
be a devoted couple and are respected in the locality. 
When a boy, Jan Reuter was brought up in the 
Transvaal at his uncle’s farm—this girl’s father, I 
suppose ? ” 

‘Yes, when first she came to us, Maria spoke of a 
cousin who had shared her home, It seemed logical 
that he should wish to marry her.” 

‘“‘ Yes, that is probably the reason she fixed on him ! 
The R.M. goes on to say that the letter you received 
was never sent from his office; his name is Ellison, 
not Ellis, and the writing is not that of either of his 
clerks. In order to get to the bottom of things he had 
a confidential.interview with Jan Reuter, telling him 
exactly how matters stood. The young man swore 
that he knew nothing of the business and was at a loss 
to account for the Bremersdorp post mark. Then he 
remembered that one of his farm boys, who had come 
with him to the Cape, was married to a Kaffir girl who 
had some years before been employed at his uncle’s 
house. It appears that she had had some sort of 
teaching at a native school and that your pupil, Maria 
Kruger, had been left very much in her care. The idea 
presented itself that she might have been acting as a 
go-between, and accordingly her hut was searched. 
. Can you tell me if this letter is in your pupil’s hand- 
writing ? It was found with a bundle of others hidden 
in the thatch.” 


Arabella took the sheet of paper and read quickly : 


Dear Johanna, 


You must do something for me and you must 
not tell anyone. I shall send letters to you which 
you must stamp and post. I cannot get Cape 
Colony stamps up here, so I will send you postal 
orders to pay forthem. I will also send you some 
money for yourself. Do not open the letters, but 
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post them as soon as you get them. I know you 
will do this for me, and some day when I go to a 
town I will send you a new dress. You must not 
tell anyone, but do as I ask. 


MARIA. 


Arabella opened a drawer in her desk and took out an 
exercise book with Maria’s name written on the cover. 
She laid the letter on one of the pages and held it out 
to Captain Marwood. “ Similar in every way!” she 
remarked. : 

“Yes, there is no doubt about it. The only other 
point is this: how is it that the letters you yourself 


_ wrote to the R.M. and to the Predikant were never 


delivered ? ”’ 

_ Arabella paused for a minute. ‘‘ They were written 
on the afternoon on which Maria told me of her engage- 
ment. I gave them to her to post. She probably 
destroyed them after having written the replies which 
I received.” 

“T think that: is all I have to tell you,” Captain 
Marwood said after a few minutes. “If there is any- 
thing more J can do I shall be glad. What is going to 
happen to the girl?” 

“ Lhardly know. Ihave heard that there is a doctor 
in the town who is an authority on nervous cases. He 
is on his way back fron the Low country, I wonder if 
he would see Maria.” 

“You mean Ufford? Ask him by all means; he is 
staying with the Native Commissioner. He is well- 
known in London, and was obliged to come out here as 
a rest from overwork. If you like I'll look in and see 
him on my way home.” 

‘‘T should be grateful.” 

“ T’ll send you word if he can come. Good-bye.” 

When she was alone, Arabella sat still, going over in 
her mind point after point in the extraordinary chain 
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of circumstances which had led to the tragedy of Maria’s 
wedding. Little by little one event fitted in with 
another. Her own candour to the girl had only made 
deception easier. One thing she feared—how far had 
Maria’s unhappy illusions influenced her companions ? 
If her mind was unhinged, had its infirmity reacted 
upon the innocent girls around her? It was difficult 
to think of Maria as anything but gentle and-pure- 
minded, but in the assertion of a malignant sub- 
conscious self, there was danger to her associates. 

Arabella rang the hand-bell on her desk and directed 
that Moonflower should be sent for. Presently she 
came, a look of surprise oa her small face as it gleamed 
between her heavy plaits of hair. 

‘“ Now Stella, I want you to think seriously of what I 
am going to say.’’ Arabella well knew Moonflower’s 
habit of letting her thoughts go far afield when she did 
not particularly wish to concentrate her attention. 
‘“* Maria is not well—she is sick in mind, not in body. 
I have to find out what is the matter with her and you 
must help me. It is not a question of telling tales; for 
Maria’s sake you must answer me as well as you can.” 

Moonflower was startled. 

“When Maria spoke to you of Jan Reuter, what 
did she say ?”’ 

“She said he was rich and—and—and that he had 
a beard.” 

“ Well?” 

‘““ And I said I should make him shave it off.” It 
sounded very silly repeated in the austere surroundings 
of Arabella’s sitting-room. 

“Very edifying—go on?” 

“She told us about the farm, and about her house, 
and about the new cape cart Jan had bought.” 

This was harmless enough. ‘“‘ Did she ever speak of 
her feelings?’ Miss Down asked. 
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“Yes, she said she loved Jan and that she was very 
happy.” 

“Did you think she believed all she was talking 
about ?” 

“Yes, of course ; she read me some of Jan’s letters |” 

Here was possible danger. ‘‘ You must try and 
remember what was in the letters.”’ 

“Only silly things!’ Moonflower said looking 
down. 

‘‘ What sort of silly things ? ” 

“T don’t like to tell anyone else what was in Maria’s 
_ letters.” 

“You are quite right in the ordinary way, but as I 
toid you before, Maria is sick.” 

** Yes, but 

With a sudden resolve, Arabella determined to take 
Moonflower into her confidence. Briefly, and in a few 
straightforward words, she explained the situation, 
while Moonflower looked at her in wide-eyed dismay. 

“ But isn’t there a man called Jan Reuter at all?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Not as far as Maria’s marriage is concerned.” 
Arabella preferred to hold back certain details. 

‘“‘ But—but I didn’t know such things could be!”’ 

‘ And if I had realised it sooner, we should have saved 
alot of trouble. Now you understand the reason of my 
question. Tell me about those letters.” 

‘‘ T thought they were from Jan. They were full of 
the sort of things people in books put into—into 
love letters—silly things.”’ 

“Was there anything you couldn’t understand ? ”’ 

*“No, I don’t think so. The letters were all about 
loving each other and being happy. Oh, Miss Down, 
it’s dreadful! Maria did love Jan—I mean whoever 
Jan was supposed to be. Perhaps by thinking about 
him so much she really made him come to life. There 
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was something about it in one of father’s books; it 
said ‘ concentrated thought has the power of creating 
an entity "—I suppose an entity isa person? Perhaps 
Jan really did write letters to her?” 

“ Don’t let your imagination run away with you,” 
Arabella said, sternly, ‘‘ and I wish your father had 
supervised your reading. Maria wrote those letters 
herself !”’ 

“Miss Down ? ” 

Yes? 

*“ May I go and get something ? ” 

Arabella gave permission and Moonflower raced away 
to the bedroom she shared with three other girls. Going 
to her chest of drawers she took out a roughly-made 
note-book and drew a folded sheet from between its 
leaves. Then she hurried back to Arabella. ‘‘ I found 
this in Maria’s work-basket one day when we were 
sewing ; she gave it to me to write on.” 

Miss Down took the paper and looked at the various 
examples of handwriting, then she compared it with the 
letters in her bureau. There was no doubt that con- 
sciously or unconsciously, Maria had prepared herself 
for her task.” 

‘““Won’t Maria get married now?” Moonflower 
» asked, after a long pause. 

“ At some future time, possibly—not at present.” 

“Oh, Iam so sorry ; she used to say she wanted three 
babies one after another—two boys and a girl. She 
loves babies. I suppose—no, perhaps she couldn’t.”’ 

Arabella was satisfied that in spite of her miserable 
illusion, Maria’s mind had remained innocent, and the 
tragedy of the thing came home to her as it had done 
vaguely to Moonflower. Here was a girl, sweet- 
natured, loving, ready for wifehood and motherhood, 
and obliged to suffer because of the thwarted impulses 
which, in other circumstances, would have made for 
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love and honour. It was cruel, but nature is cruel, and 
sometimes convention is crueller. 

““ Remember, I have spoken to you in confidence,” 
Arabella warned, as Moonflower stood with her hand 
on the door handle. “‘ Until the doctor sees Maria to- 
morrow, we can’t hope to find out how much she 
realises of the actual facts.” 

‘Moonflower went into the orphanage garden, and 
avoiding the open space beneath the wattle trees where 
the children were playing, she passed down a narrow 
path between the mealies, the long green leaves brushing 

_ her as she walked. There was something soothing in 
their rustle as the evening wind caught them. She 
stood still, waving ribbons around and above her, and 
listened to their whispering. ‘‘ Perhaps the mealies are 

_ saying their prayers,” she thought, and smiled. Crossing 

_ the kitchen garden she reached the boundary fence of 

_ posts and wire, and sitting on the ground looked out 

| across the veld. ‘‘ How I hatea fence !”’ she exclaimed, 
as the lower strand of wire fell across the middle distance. 

_ * Some day I’ll go away and away where there are no 

_ boundaries and no fences, and then I shall meet—” 

her eyes turned lovingly to the sunset—it was only at 
rare intervals the dream came to her. Suddenly her 
| face changed. Suppose, after all, that she herself, like 

Maria, was the victim of illusion. Suppose that the 

figure which she had known in childhood on the Karoo, 
at Rietfontein on the sweet-scented bush veld, and 
sometimes on the sweeping plains of Kranzdorp, was 
| after all, a creation of her own fancy. Maria had been 
| deceived, had deceived herself without knowing it ; if 
“imagination played false in material things, how much 
| more might it not do so in things spiritual. She bowed 
her face in her hands and rocked to and fro. “I exist 
because you exist,” she breathed. ‘‘ We are bound up 
lin each other. As it has been down the ages, so it is 
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now. What time God created the star-dust our souls 
were born. If we do not meet in this of all our many 
lives, I shall know that you are waiting and that we 
shall be together when the allotted span hasrun. And 
yet—and yet—” 

Doubt, the enemy of all things lovely, came like a 
coldshadow. Agrey curtain blotted out the sunset, and 
the wine-dark plains. The girl seated on the ground 
lifted her eyes and strained forward, but the world was 
empty. It seemed that she was standing upon a lonely 
pinnacle, and around her were the shreds and shards of 
all that she had loved. There was no past, no future, 
only the desolate instant of immediate existence. Then 
a voiceless cry born of strong faith: “‘ I know that you 
wait | Though earth and heaven, sky and sea, and the 
spirits of fire rise up and deny—I know that the power 
which made us will give us to each other. It is written 
in the book of Souls which is kept by the guardians of 
Karma.” 

Across the veld the sun lingered above the distant 
bergs, and a last ray fell like a molten pathway across 
the dreaming grass. For Moonflower the grey mists 
parted before the shaft of light. Kneeling she faced 
the sunset, and down the path of vision came a rider 
upon an Arab horse, a lean lithe figure wrapped in a 
white mantle—An instant—and the veld was dark 
with the swift twilight of the tropics. 


CHAPTER IX 


Next morning the London specialist spoke to Maria 
wisely and kindly. Her case was only one of the many 
he had studied. At first she denied everything, but 
under his firm questioning admitted that she had been 
mistaken as regards her cousin’s wishes. Further he 
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did not press her. Later he talked matters over with 
Miss Down. 

“The girl is normal except for this one idea. She 
will regain her balance in time. Even now she feels 
vaguely that she was to blame.” 

““ Should she be treated differently from the others ? ” 
Arabella enquired. 

“ Certainly not. The more commonplace her life is 
the better. If in time she married she will recover 
completely.” 

“What can have put such thoughts into her head ? 
She is a simple, trustworthy girl, not given to fancies,” 

The doctor smiled quietly. 

“In the forward movement of modern life we often 
forget the great primal force which underlies civiliza- 
tion. Nature refuses to be overlooked and sometimes 
she takes her revenge. Convention strives to rule out 
instinct and does not always succeed. This girl, 
sheltered from harm and carcfully trained under your 
roof, was ready for marriage. Had she been a native, 
her relations would have sold her to a young chief for a 
couple of cows. She would have been happy and he 
would have got a good wife. As it is, polite restrictions 
forbid her marrying until she is asked, and in conse- 
quence she loses her reason. Believe me, it is a far 
commoner occurrence than you would credit. Nature 
often plays these tricks.” 

‘“‘T wish she wouldn’t play them in my orphanage,” 
Arabella said drily. ‘‘ There has naturally been a good 
deal of talk in the village on account of the postponed 
wedding. I suppose it will be safe to let Maria go away 
for a while ? ” 

‘‘ The very best thing that could happen. Send her 
into a family where there are children.”’ 

As it happened, Arabella was enabled almost at once 
to act upon the doctor’s advice. Hardly had he left 
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when Mrs Marwood, the Commandant’s wife, drove up 
to the Hill. She knew all the circumstances of Maria’s 
case, having heard them from Arabella herself. A 
sister of her own, recently arrived in Johannesburg 
was on her way to join her husband in Rhodesia, and 
was anxious to engage a nursery governess for her two 
children of six and nine. Arabella explained what the 
doctor had said, and an arrangement was made at once. 
Before the end of the week Maria was on her way north, 


happy with her new employer and with the two little . 


girls, who, like all childien, loved her from the first. 

At the orphanage day succeeded day in regular 
routine. Summer passed into winter with little change, 
except that rains gave place to frost at night and the 
days were an unbroken wash of sunlight. 

For a time Maria’s unhappy experience left Moon- 
flower thoughtful. Philosophical half-truths she had 
come across in her father’s books worried her. 

“« Tf I believe in a thing, that thing is real to me, never 
mind if it is real to other people or not; but if by 
believing I bring harm to others, then I mustn’t believe 
any more.” 

Gradually she began to set up standards for herself. 

“ Tf Ido not consider a thing wrong, Imay doit ; but 
if its consequences are hurtful to others I must set 
aside my own wishes. I will not hold a thing to be 
either right or wrong because other people say so. 

It was not in a spirit of rebellion but rather in the 
spirit of the seeker that Moonflower questioned; but 
over all was the glamour of romance, hand-fast with 
artistry and the love of all things beautiful. Impulse 
rather than reason swayed her actions, but not infre- 
quently judgment and impulse went together. 

It was a pity that at this time Beatrice Heronhaye’s 
influence was removed. Used from earliest childhood 
to contact with a mind possessed of high literary 
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attainment, Moonflower had recognised in her teacher 
many of the qualities associated with her father, and 
had learnt greedily in consequence. When however 
teachers of excellent intention and inferior brain power 
took Miss Heronhaye’s place, she bore with their 
ministrations and exerted herself not at all. Her 
father’s books were stored at the orphanage and to them 
she was allowed free access, after Arabella had extracted 
one or two volumes of which she knew little from per- 
sonal experience. Moonflower was not interested in the 
censored literature. History and poetry were left to her, 
and that was enough. When she thought of the future, 
which was seldom, it was of some vague, wide place 
where she would find the fulfilment of her dreams. 

Suddenly towards the ‘end of winter she was jerked 
into a world of reality. Miss Down’s work was known 
and appreciated by those in authority, and when the 
question of sending a commission to Europe for the 
study of new educational methods was considered, her 
name was one of those brought forward by the com- 
mittee. At first she rejected the idea of travel, but 
when asked to regard it in the light of duty she yielded. 
It was finally decided that at the beginning of October 
she would relinquish her post to a temporary successor 
who would take charge during her year’s absence. 

Before leaving, she was anxious to see Moonflower 
settled as regards the future. 

‘““The safest thing would be for you to teach,” she 
said. ‘‘ You are fond of books and study. I could 
arrange for you to go to one of the Pretoria or Johannes- 
burg colleges.” 

‘“‘ Ts there nothing else ? ’’ Moonflower asked. 

“‘ Teaching is the most respectable. We will wait a 
week and see. I have made one or two enquiries which 
may lead to something, but I cannot be certain yet.” 

A few days later.Arabella went down to Johannes- 
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burg for a conference. When she came back she sent 
for Moonflower. 

‘“‘ T have come across something which may be worth 
considering,” she said, for she had never forgotten her 
promise to Fearon; and knowing that while she was 
away Moonflower’s schooldays would come to an end, 
she had sought earnestly to find some suitable occupa- 
tion for her charge. 

“ You don’t want to teach, though I think with 
training you could do it fairly well. You don’t like 
sewing. Youare too young to bea hospital nurse. You 
can write, but no editor would employ a girl of your age. 

I don’t like tosend youtoashop. For one thing you 
haven’t much business instinct and for another your 
upbringing has not been on those lines. Pity you're 
nota boy. What can I do with you?” 

Arabella smiled drily as she asked Moonflower the 
question. 

“Ts there anything I could learn to do really well, 
and then go about all over the world doing it ? ” 

Moonflower remembered Beatrice Heronhaye’s words 
of eight months before. 

“IT mean, can I qualify for some particular work, so 
that when I am old enough I can travel to other 
countries ? ” 

“T understand,” Arabella replied. ‘‘ Listen, and_I 
will tell you of something I heard about in Johannes- 
burg. A woman with excellent references, who is in 
every way qualified for what she undertakes, has 
recently come out here to start an institution for 
massage and Swedish drill. She is willing to take a 
pupil, and it struck me that this might not be a bad 
opening.” 

Arabella did not state that she had made searching 
enquiries as to the lady’s reputation, past and present, 
and had found it irreproachable. 
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“* Miss Jane Smith—thank goodness she doesn’t call 
herself Madame anybody—has taken a house in a good 
neighbourhood, and is already working up a connection.”’ 

“What should I have to do?” Moonflower asked 
doubtfully. 

“Learn massage, for one thing. It pays well enough, 
if you are competent and properly qualified, though 
there isn’t as much rheumatism in this climate as there 
is in England, which isa blessing. You have done some 
Swedish drill at school, but you would have to know 
the highest branches, and teach it too. You would also 
have to learn dancing.”’ 

“* Oh, I should love that!” 

“ Yes—I thought so.” 

“When may I go to Johannesburg ? ” 

“Not yet. Here you are, ready to rush into a thing 
because one small part of it takes your fancy! I’m 
afraid it’s characteristic of your outlook. How old are 
you?” 

** Sixteen, and three months.” 

“Then you're old enough to realise that this is a 
serious matter. There will be plenty of hard work and 
drudgery. You know that your father left you a 
hundred and fifty pounds ? ”’ 

*“ Yes, Miss Down.”’ 

“ Part of that money must be used now, and we shall 
have to be very careful. Miss Smith will not pay you 
during the first year, and there will be your clothes and 
board to be thought of. Remember Johannesburg is 
not the veld. You can’t run wild. You have never 
been in a town, have you ?”’ 

‘“‘ Only Kranzdorp, and once in Pretoria with Daddy 
a long time ago.” 

Arabella smiled as she compared the sleepy village 
street of the little township with the busy thorough- 
fares of the Golden City. 
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‘« T will give you three days ia which to think things 
over. If there are any questions you want to ask, come 
tome. Don’t imagine that Johannesburg is paved with 
gold—it isn’t. It’s very dusty, and if you hope to get 
on, you will have to work hard and not dream.” 

Moonflower turned the matter over in her mind, 
She took it to bed with her and lay awake thinking. 
She took it out on to the veld, but came to no con- 
clusion. Always Beatrice Heronhaye’s words were in 
her ears: ‘‘ Learn to do one thing well and you will be 
independent, and able to carry on your profession in 
whatever part of the world you choose. Remember 
also that all work brings its hours of leisure.” 

Moonflower knew she must earn her own living, and 
her ideas as to ways and means were limited. There 
were points of interest in the scheme suggested. She 
would do her best whatever happened. She was causing 
Miss Down a good deal of anxiety ; and because she 
could think of nothing better, on the third day she 
declared herself willing to go to Johannesburg. 

A month later she was in the train, lying on the seat 
of the carriage, too excited to sleep during the long night 
journey ; while Arabella, in a speckled gown witha 
shawl tied round her head, rested opposite. Moonflower 
_ had not been in a train since she travelled from Pretoria 
to Kranzdorp with her father eight years before, and. 
pulling aside the blind, she peered out on to the veld, 
where the full moon falling on the grasses made them 
silver as the waves of an inland sea. Sometimes a 
homestead surrounded by blue gums appeared like an 
island, or a native hut took the shape of a crazy fishing 
boat, but except for these the surface was unbroken. 
When at last the moon set and the horizon became 
grey, a tired child, taking her first step into the world 
of men, dreamed uneasily of the new life in front of her. 

At Pretoria a change was made into the Johannesburg 
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train, and Arabella and Moonflower breakfasted in the 
restaurant car. Gradually, as they approached the 
- Rand, townships lay closer together, and corrugated 
iron sheds, dumps and shaft heads were scattered thickly 
on all sides. 

“Tt’s ugly. I don’t like it,” Moonflower exclaimed. 

Very briefly Arabella told her the meaning of what 
she saw until the train stopped at Park Station. It had 
been arranged that Moonflower was to live with a widow 
who kept a boarding house, and who had agreed to take 
her for a small sum, in return for services to be given in 
her free time. : 

“ Mrs. Dolling is waiting,’ Arabella said, drawing in 
her head from the window. ‘I shall be able to hand 
you over to her before I go on.” And gathering up her 
possessions, she hurried Moonflower out on to the 
platform. 

Mrs. Dolling was a short, pale-faced woman, with 
weary blue eyes and thin drab hair. She wore heavy 
black, and, though her husband had been dead two years 
and the African sun was hot, she still retained her 
widow’s bonnet. 

‘“‘ Ah, Miss Down! I made an effort to meet you, but 
my head is bad this morning—this dreadful climate. 
How I envy you, to be going home!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,”’ Arabella said briskly. ‘‘ Here 
_is Stella. I hope she will be a good child.” 

“‘ Ah, yes, so do I. I need someone to help me, left 
aloneasIam. And she, poor little one, has no mother.” 

Arabella, who wanted to catch her train, did not enter 
into the question of Moonflower’s bereavement. 

“‘ Please see that she mends her clothes when neces- 
sary. They are all new. Now we must say good- 
bye.” 

alae: before had Moonflower realised the meaning of 
Arabella’s care. Throwing her arms round her neck, 
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she kissed her faded cheek as it seldom had been kissed 
before, for Arabella inspired respect, not love. 

‘‘ There, there, be a good girl,” she said awkwardly, 
but her eyes were’wet behind her glasses. 

‘““Ah me! It’s no wonder she loves you, ” Mrs. 
Dolling sighed sentimentally. 

This had the effect of pulling Moonflower up, for she 
seldom showed emotion in public. 

‘‘ Good-bye, Miss Down. I wish I could write to you.” 

‘* So do I, but for six months I shall be travelling in 
France and Germany. I will send letters to you some- 
times. Good-bye! Be a good child!” 

A small tin box corded with very thick rope was 
hoisted on to a cab, and Moonflower with Mrs. Dolling 
by her side, received her first confused impression of 
Johannesburg. Trams rattled, motors hooted, dust 
blew, huge buildings shut out the sky, people hurried, 
natives chattered, until there seemed no end to the 
hubbub. The girl was very tired and very lonely. She 
wished with all her heart that she could have gone on 
with Arabella Down to those strange countries beyond 
the sea. 

‘“‘ That is one of the best shops, but you can’t get 
anything really good in this country,” Mrs. Dolling said 
as they passed a drapery store. 

Moonflower glanced eagerly at the pretty garments 
hanging in the windows. 

“They look very nice,” she said. 

‘* Ah, yes, but it’s not London. I used to dress well 
when my husband was alive.” 

Presently the cab turned into a quiet road and 
stopped at a two-storied house whose verandah was level 
with the street. Tubs of dusty laurel stood on either 
side of the entrance to emphasize the name of the house 
for ‘‘ The Laurels’ was painted in the fanlight above 
the door, The hall smelt of paraffin and food. The 
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ghosts of all the meals eaten under the roof lingered 
in the atmosphere. The place was dingy but clean, 
and its very cleanliness was depressing. There was no 
evidence of joyful house-pride, but rather of soft soap 
and lamentation. 

“T will take you to your bedroom. You can have 
a bath and rest until lunch time, I expect you are tired. 
I am never hard to those under me. You ask anyone 
who knows.” 

Not being in a position to do so, Moonflower said 
nothing, and followed Mrs. Dolling up a flight of 
_ linoleum-covered stairs into a bedroom with a sloping 

roof, in which there was a small bed and a child’s cot. 

“ Little Gladys will sleep here with you. I want you 
to look after her. That is why you have come. Poor 
lamb ! I can’t trust her with these dreadful black girls.” 

“Ts she your little girl ?’’ Moonflower asked. 

“Yes, born three months after my husband’s death. 
She’s never known a father. I hope you are fond of 
children, Stella ? ”’ 

“Ves, I think so.” 

At this point a Kaffir brought in Moonflower’s box 
and set it down with a bang, its lock towards the wall. 
Mrs. Dolling started at the noise. 

‘Bad boy! Bad boy! Turn it round! Ah, when 
I think of the servants I had in England! It’s hard to 
keep a boarding house in this country. Try and get 
some sleep. I'll wake you in time for lunch.” 

Left alone, Moonflower went to the window and looked 
out. A three foot square of leads between sloping roofs, 
two stacks of chimney pots, and the sky. She turned 
away, remembering the rolling grass land of Kranzdorp 
and the faint blue kopjes. 

‘‘T won’t be miserable, I won’t, I won’t!” 

And, setting her lips in a hard line, she uncorded her 
box. Her clothes—sensible garments, not pretty and 
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not ugly—she put away in the chest of drawers. Then 


she came to her personal treasures. An old photograph 
of her father and Thor standing on the verandah of the 
Rietfontein school-house ; a workbasket—Arabella’s 
parting gift—presented for the encouragement of indus- 
try, and the few books she had been able to bring with 
her—Pater’s Marius, Swinburne’s Ballads, a trans- 
lation of Herodotus, and a copy of Omar. These she 
arranged on a shelf above her bed, and having finished 
her unpacking, she lay down to rest. 

The house was quiet, and in time she slept. Once 
Mrs. Dolling came to the door and looked ia, but did not 
disturb her, and when at last she woke, the sun was 
slanting in at her narrow window, and there was a 
feeling of late afternoon in the air. Jumping up, she 
dressed hastily and went downstairs. 

The same smell she had noticed in the morning met 
her in the hall, and she sniffed distastefully. She was 
wondering where she should go, when Mrs. Dolling 
called : 

“Come in here, Stella. I am busy.” 

Opening a door on the left, she found herself in the 
dining-room, where small tables stood about the floor ; 
in fact, ‘“‘ sep. tab.’’ was one of the features of Mrs. 
Dolling’s advertisement. The mistress of the house 
~ was looking through a pile of tea cloths and sighing as 
she laid aside those which needed mending. 

“These black wash-girls ruin linen. In England I 
used to send my things to a good hand-laundry. But 
there! it isno use complaining. Well, I hope you are 
rested. You look better.” And she glanced approv- 
ingly at Moonflower’s neat blue serge skirt and clean 
blouse. es 

‘“ Tused to be nice looking once, but this country takes 
it out ofone. JIexpect you arehungry. ‘Youshallhave 
tea soon, but until it is ready I will show you the house,” 
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Mrs. Dolling gave some directions to a piccanin in a 
blue drill suit, and then turned to Moonflower. 

“This is the dining-room. With the exception of 
three commercial gentlemen who have rooms here, my 
guests only come in to meals. I try to keep a good 
table, but food is very dear and it is hard to get English 
comforts in a savage place. 

“But don’t you like South Africa?’ Moonflower 
ventured. | 

“Like it? No! I was brought up to different 
things.” 

Moonflower was afraid she had said the wrong thing, 
and did not know why. Her father had always spoken 
of Africa as a country of great possibilities, and had 
taught her to love the land of her birth. 

“ T call this the library, because in here the gentlemen 
smoke and write their letters,’ Mrs. Dolling said, lead- 
ing the way into a room on the opposite side of the 
passage. 

Moonflower looked round eagerly for books, but saw 
only a copy of ‘‘ The Rand Daily Mail” and a few 
magazines without covers on one of the tables. 

‘‘ This is my office, and here is my little darling,” and 
Mrs. Dolling pushed open the door of a small dark room 
where an unhealthy-looking child was sitting on the 
floor sucking a rag doll. 

‘‘ Well, Gladys, how is the dolly ? ” Moonflower said, 
kneeling down beside the little girl, who looked at her 
stupidly. 

“Come, my pet! Let mother show you the new 
visitor. There, there, there!” and Mrs. Dolling took 
the child in her arms and danced her up and down. 

Something was amiss, for the vacant look never left 
her face, and she took no notice of those around her. 

‘ She is very good and clever, as you will find out 
in time, After tea you shall take her out in her pram,” 
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and Mrs. Dolling straightened the fine lawn pinafore 
the child was wearing. _ 

Moonflower was hungry and enjoyed the bread and 
jam and home-made cake which were waiting for her in 
the dining-room. 

‘‘ Shall I go out with Gladys now ?”’ she asked when 
she had finished. 

‘Yes. Run and put on your hat and I will get the 
darling ready. I never allow anyone to dress her but 
myself.” 

‘‘ Where shall we go?”’ Moonflower asked, looking 
doubtfully at the dusty street. At Kranzdorp the 
babies had played under the trees and had rolled on 
the veld. 

‘‘ Oh, just up and down the road and into the Avenue 
if you have time. Don’t push her too quickly, and 
tell me if people look at her new pelisse.” 

Moonflower pushed the perambulator carefully along 
the sidewalk, which was of hard mud edged with stones. 
Evidently Mrs. Dolling spared neither time nor money 
on her child, for the baby’s jacket was of soft white 
woollen material, embroidered in silk,its bonnet of fine 
lace and ribbon was trimmed with posies of tiny pink 
flowers above either ear, the cushions behind its back 
_ were covered with real lace, and the coverlet of ‘the 
perambulator was of pink silk. 

“What is the matter with you, I wonder,’ Moon- 
flower thought, looking at the baby’s dull«face and 
vacant blue eyes. ‘‘ You ought to be a nice baby, with 
so many pretty things.” Then aloud: ‘“‘ Why don’t 
you say ‘ da-da’ and ‘ ma-ma’ like other babies !— 
You're old enough. Look at the pretty horse!” as a 
high-stepping horse and rubber-tyred Raleigh cart 
flashed past. 

But the child took no notice and continued to suck 
the edge of its bib. Moonflower went slowly up and 
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down the street twice. It was not inspiring. A cor- 
rugated iron Chapel with a board giving the times of 
service, a bit of waste land littered with bricks, and 
in the middle a notice saying ‘‘ For Sale,’ an adver- 
tisement hoarding, a dozen or more houses similar 
in pattern to ‘“ The Laurels,’ and a shop for cycle 
repairs, that was all. 

Moonflower soon tired, and turned into the Avenue, 
named by reason of the dusty gum trees planted at 
intervals down its sidewalks. Here the houses had 
small gardens in front, and on the verandahs children 
played, and men sat in their shirt-sleeves. Moonflower 
thought of the veld as she had seen it from the window 
of the railway carriage, and for a minute tears blurred 
her sight. 

“Twon’tcry! Iwon’t!” and she forced them back. 

Somewhere behind the houses a clock struck six, and 
remembering Mrs. Dolling’s instructions, she turned 
the perambulator towards home. 

The baby was bathed and fed, and the only fae 
its expression changed was when it was given its bread 
and milk. 

“* She will sleep all night. She won’t disturb you. I 
used to have her in my room until my head got bad,” 
Mrs. Dolling explained, as she laid Gladys in the cot. 

At dinner Moonflower stood beside her hostess and 
handed plates to the Kaffir waiters. The room seemed 
full of men of all ages, from old men with grey beards 
to young men of nineteen or twenty. The clatter 
confused her and she did not see the curious glances 
thrown in her direction. Later on, when the guests had 
finished, she sat down with Mrs. Dolling. The food 
was good and wholesome, but she was not hungry. 

‘* Now, Stella, you are a poor motherless lamb, and I 
want to do my duty by you. Don’t have anything to 
say to the men who come to the house. They are all 
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very well in their way, but Johannesburg is a funny 
place——”’ 

“1 don’t know any of them,” Moonflower said in 
surprise. f 


‘No, but you soon will. Isaw old Jones and young . 


Bates looking at you to-night. You are a pretty girl. 
Ah me! I was young once, and a young girl can’t be 
too careful.” 

As she was going up to bed, Moonflower met Mr. 
Bates on the stairs. He was a horsey young man with 
a check suit and a yellow waistcoat, and was to be seen 
in Tattersall’s ring, calling the odds at Turfontein races. 

“Hullo! So you’re the new kid?” he remarked. 
“How d’you like minding old Doll’s dotty baby ? ”’ 

“‘T beg your pardon. Did you speak to me?” 
Moonflower asked. 

““Who else d’you think ? ” 

“Tdon’t know. You have your pipe in your mouth.” 

“Oh lor! Hoity toity! So that’s it, is it?’ and 
Mr. Bates removed his pipe and made way for her to 
pass. 

At last the day was over, and by the light of a candle 
Moonflower undressed in her little room. The child in 
the cot was sleeping heavily between lace-edged sheets. 

“You poor, poor thing! I.know what is the 
matter with you now,’’ Moonflower said, as she looked 
at the unshapely head on the pillow. ‘“‘ I will take care 
of you,and Iwon’t let your mother guess that I know.” 

Shaking loose her long, black hair, she blew out the 
candle and drew up the blind. The moon was full 
above the roofs and the little square of leads, 

“You are with me here as you were on the veld, and 
I love you always.”’ she whispered. 
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CHAPTER X 

NEXT morning at nine o’clock, after many directions 
from Mrs. Dolling as to the way, Moonflower set out for 
Miss Jane Smith’s school of massage and physical 
culture. Though it was October, winter in Johannes- 
burg was not yet over, but the early morning frost had 
gone out of the air, andin spite of thick coatings of dust, 
some of the trees which edged the roads were beginning 
to send out pale green leaves. 

A good night’s rest had freshened Moonflower, and it 
was with a sense of adventure that she swung along the 
pavement with the easy walk peculiar to her. Passers- 
by glanced at her curiously, for her plain blue serge 
coat and skirt emphasized the slim yet gracious lines of 
her immature young figure, and the high instep and 
slender ankles showing beneath the hem of her three- 
quarter length frock were a mark of gentle nurture. 

Several times she lost her way, for the streets of a city 
were new to her, and once, drawn by irresistible impulse, 
she stayed to look at a display of silk petticoats in the 
window of one of the principal shops. 

At last, with the help of a policeman, she found Miss 
Smith’s house. It was in a turning off Commissioner 
Street, which is the Regent Street of Johannesburg. 
The lower part was a hat shop, belonging to a lady who 
called herself ‘‘ Mimi’’ and who displayed only three 
creations at a time in her window, against a back- 
ground of mouse-grey silk. Moonflower went into the 
hat salon and asked a tall woman with scarlet hair and 
a tired face if she were Miss Jane Smith. 

‘“No. Miss Smith is on the next floor. Into the 
passage and upstairs. Are you her new assistant ?”’ 
‘* Yes, I expect so,’’ Moonflower said with a smile. 

‘ Perhaps you will come to me for hats some day,” 
and in her quick glance the woman called Mimi left out 
no detail of the girl’s promised beauty. 
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Moonflower ran upstairs and knocked at a door which 
bore Miss Smith’s name on a brass plate. She waited 
some minutes and knocked again, but there was no 
answer. Then she turned the handle and went in. 
The room in front of her was fitted as a waiting room, 
with lounge chairs and small tables on which were 
copies of the English illustrated weeklies. It was a 
pleasant place, with white walls and rose-coloured 
curtains and rugs. Moonflower thought she had never 
seen such a pretty room, and was still looking round in 
admiration when she heard voices on the staircase, and 
two women came in behind her. 

‘‘ Have you brought a message about Mrs. Gluck- 
stein’s appointment ?’”’ one of them asked, in a not 
unmusical tone. 

*‘ No, I’m afraid I haven’t,’”’ Moonflower said, turn- 
ing to her questioner. 

““No? Then who are you ?”’ 

“Tam Stella Fearon. I have come from Kranzdorp. 
Miss Down said . . .” 

‘““Oh yes, of course! I expected to find a fat little 
Dutch girl. Wait here and I’ll talk to you presently.” 

And Miss Smith and her companion passed into an 
innerroom. By and by they returned, and Moonflower 
was able to look at them. Miss Smith, who had spoken 
to her, was a short capable woman of forty, well- 
covered, without being fat, with a healthy skin, smooth 
brown hair and little restless bright eyes which indi- 
cated a quick temper. Her companion was perhaps 
five years younger and had fluffy golden hair, the 
colour of which was a well-finished work of art. Her 
figure ‘Was slight and her complexion fair, with a 
stationary wild rose tint on either cheek. Moonflower 
thought her very beautiful. 

Both women had on pink linen gowns, which matched 
the curtains, but while Miss Smith was dressed in the 
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severe uniform of a hospital nurse, her friend wore a 
little muslin apron trimmed with lace, and a tiny collar 
and cuffs of the same material. 

““ So you are Miss Down’s protégée,” Miss Smith said, 
seating herself at one of the tables. ‘‘ And you want 
to learn massage ? ”’ 

“Yes, please.’’ Moonflower felt rather young and 
very small. 

“‘ Well, I dare say we can teach you in time, if you 
make up your mind to learn. You will have to work 
hard and be nice to customers. Of course you have had 
no experience ? ” 

** No, I’m afraid I haven’t.” 

“* What do you think about her, Miss Nelson ? ” Miss 
Smith asked, turning to her companion. 

““T should say she would be more suitable in my 
department than in yours,” Miss Nelson replied. ‘‘ The 
girl I have is slow and stupid ; besides, her complexion 
is bad.” 

‘“‘ Exactly my idea. Let me see your hands.’”’ This 
last to Moonflower, who held them out obediently. 

“Quite promising. I hope you have pleasant 
manners ? ” 

Moonflower blushed and did not know how to reply. 

“‘Don’t be annoyed,’ Miss Smith put in quickly. 
‘“‘ You see, I know nothing about you, and some girls 
are very sulky. That I can’t stand.” 

“I know I’m not sulky. It’s silly,’’ Moonflower said 
with dignity. 

The two women exchanged glances. 

‘* T think she’ll do,” Miss Smith decided. , 

‘“‘ Yes, possibly. We can but try. These children 
are a lot of anxiety. One never knows what they will 
do next. The last one broke a bottle of liquid rouge 
over Lady Stevenson’s toupé when she had taken it off 
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‘Do you think you can do better?” Miss Smith 
asked. 

“No, I don’t. I'll try-her fora month. She doesn’t 
look clumsy.” 

Moonflower knew that the conversation concerned 
her future, but could not follow its drift. Of the two 
women, she preferred Miss Smith, but Miss Nelson’s 
good looks attracted her. 

‘* Since I arranged to have you here,”’ Miss Smith said, 
turning towards her, ‘‘ I have opened a new department, 
of which Miss Nelson ishead. We go in for hair dressing 
and face massage, and if you study the work well you 
will have a good opportunity of getting on. At first 
you will simply fetch and carry for Miss Nelson, and 
pick up what you can, but if you are satisfactory you 
shall have regular lessons in face massage, and later on 
wait upon customers yourself.” 

““ What is face massage for ? ’’ Moonflower asked. 

“Why to keep wrinkles away, of course. Who do 
you suppose wants to get old?” 

“T don’t know. I never thought of that.” 

“No. I don’t suppose you did. You shall have a 
pink overall to begin with, but later on I will give you a 
linen frock and a muslin apron the same as ai 
Nelson’s,”’ 

“‘ Shall I learn dancing, please ? Miss Down said. .. 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it ? Well, we'll see how you get on. 
One thing at a time. Now go with Miss Nelson.” 

“Hang your hat and coat up there,” the latter said, 
indicating a peg behind the door of an inner room. 

Moonflower did as she was told, and looked about 
her with interest. The place was cool and lofty and was 
divided by pink curtains into five cubicles, set out with 
white furniture, mirrors, and basins with hot ene cold 
water taps. 

Going into a compartment at the end of the row, Miss 
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Nelson spoke to a heavy-looking girl who was seated at 
a table before an array of bottles and pink jars. 

‘* You are to help Miss Smith for the present, Johanna. 
Let us hope you will be of more use to her than you have 
been tome. Take off that overall.” 

Johanna did so, scowling at Moonflower meanwhile. 
As she went out, she banged the door behind her. 

“ Tiresome girl! Put on her pinafore and get on with 
her work. You see what she has been doing ? ” 

Moonflower looked at the confusion of jars and 
bottles and an idea struck her. 

“ She was filling the little jars from the big one, with 
that sticky stuff.” 

“Floreat face cream—not sticky stuff. Put it in 
neatly and don’t smear the edges. When you have 
done, you can put paper covers on the corks of the 
lotion bottles and tie them down with this pink ribbon. 
Make pretty bows and don’t waste the ribbon. Johanna 
could never tie a bow. Let me see—what is your 
name?” 

“* Stella Fearon.” 

‘* At present I shall call you Stella. Later on, when 
you attend to customers, you will be Miss Fearon. Now 
get on with your work.” 

Left alone, Moonflower began her task. The face 
cream had a pleasant smell as she patted it into the 
pots with an implement like a palette knife. Presently 
she heard voices. 

‘* Good morning, madam. You are looking well this 
morning. Allow me to take your hat. Yes, certainly 
the cream is working marvels. Oh, at least ten years 
younger !”’ 

Someone heavy sat down with a sigh in the cubicle 
next door. 

‘Yes, it is true I do look better. Mr. Gluckstein 
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said to me: ‘ My dear, you look as young as when I 
married you twenty years ago.’ ’”’ 

‘‘ Now isn’t that nice ? ’’Miss Nelson was enthusiastic. 
‘* Neck and face both, madam ? ” 

“Yes, I think so. Your treatments are very expen- 
sive. Couldn’t you reduce the price for a course of six?” 

“TI only wish I could, madam, but in this country 
rents are so high; and then, you see, we use only the 
very best preparations. But you might do a very great 
deal by using our skin foods at home. Stella!” 

Moonflower realised that she was being called, and 
answered at once. 

‘‘ Bring me a bottle of lotion, and one of the small 
jars,” Miss Nelson directed. Taking the necessaries 
with her, Moonflower entered the next compartment. 

A stout woman, with her body enveloped in a white 
wrapper and her head tied up in a white cap, was lying 
back in a long chair, while Miss Nelson stood behind in 
the act of massaging her chins, of which there were 
many. Moonflower gave one look of wonder and dropped 
her eyes; instinctively she felt that the customer was 
not at her best. 

‘‘ These are the preparations, madam, to be used at 
night.” 

And being a good business woman, Miss Nelson not 
‘only booked fresh appointments with her client, but 
sold her wares as well. 

Presently, after Mrs. Gluckstein had gone, she came 
to the table where Moonflower was finishing her task. 

“Neatly done,’”’ she commented. ‘‘ Now, come and 
learn how to prepare a room for a massage customer.” 

The morning passed quickly, and at one.o’clock Miss 
Smith entered, wearing a hat and a long dust coat. 

“Well, how has she been getting on ?”’ 

“Not bad so far. I won’t keep you,” and Miss 
Nelson began taking off her muslin apron. 
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“We close the place from one till two, while Miss 
Nelson and I go to lunch,”’ Miss Smith said addressing 
Moonflower. “‘ No customers will come, but you must 
stay here to answer the telephone. You will find 
eatables in the cupboard, and you can boil yourself an 
egg over the Primus stove.” 

Left alone, Moonflower began to prepare her lunch, 
and had just lighted the stove and set over it a little 
tin saucepan full of water, when Johanna came in, and 
without a word took off the saucepan and put on a 
kettle. 

““ Do you stay in for lunch, too ? ”’ Moonflower asked. 

“ Be quiet! I don’t want to talk to you.” 

Moonflower cut bread and butter in silence.” 

“Tf you have finished boiling your kettle, I’ll cook 
my egg,” she said at length. 

“ Didn’t I tell you I won’t speak to you ?”’ Johanna 
replied angrily. “‘ You have taken my work away from 
me! Now, instead of sitting at a table, I have to run 
about after Miss Smith and do exercises. I hate you. 
You may think you're very pretty, but you’re not. 
You've got an ugly pasty face, and skinny arms. I 
wouldn’t be like you for something. ” 

“TI really don’t mind,’ Moonflower said laughing. 
“* Let me boil my egg.” 

“Do what you like! If you think I’m going to be 
your friend, I’m not. I know all about you—charity 

ik ? 
- Moonflower’s mouth set in a fierce line. Without a 
word she took hold of the kettle of boiling water. 

“You won’t go out of this room, or make your tea, 
until you’ve said you’re sorry.” 

“Oh! And who says I won't?” 

© edo, 7 

“ How will you stop me? ”’ 

“ This water is boiling : you had better apologise ! ”’ 
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Johanna edged towards the door. Moonflower lifted 
the kettle. 

‘Stand still!’” she commanded. There was some- 
thing in her voice which made Johanna halt. ‘‘ Now, 
say after me: ‘Stella, I beg your pardon.’ ”’ 

Johanna did not like the look in Moonflower’s eyes. 
She did not want to be hurt, and like all bullies, she was 
a coward. Also she saw no chance of getting her mid- 
day cup of tea except by giving in. ; 

‘Make haste. 1]’m waiting.” 

Cold shivers went down her back. She hung her head 
and the words came grudgingly. 

“ Stella—I—beg—your—pardon.”’ 

‘“‘ Now, stand at the end of the passage, and I'll put 
the kettle outside the door.” 

Johanna did as she was told, and Moonflower locked 
herself into the room and had her lunch in peace. 

During the afternoon other customers arrived, but 
she heard their voices without seeing them, and was 
kept busy with different tasks until closing time, at 
half-past four. 

“To-morrow morning at nine-thirty,’”’ Miss Nelson 
warned, as they parted on the step. 

Glad to be out in the air, Moonflower ran gaily home- 
wards. Mrs. Dolling had cautioned her not to loiter, 
and she fought down the temptation of shop windows. 
Trams were a continual source of wonder. She longed 
to climb on to their roofs and go to some of the myster- 
ious destinations indicated on the boards. ‘ Park 
Town ”’ told of trees and grass. ‘‘ Springs ’’ sounded 
cool. ‘‘ Spes Bona “ had a classical touch suggesting a 
Roman villa. She could make nothing of ‘‘ Simmer 
and Jack” and “ Knights Deep.” Some day, when 
she had money enough, she would see ali these places. 
At present they were like the giant’s palaces at the top 
of Jack’s beanstalk. | 
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A quarter of an hour brought her back to The Laurels. 
Baby and perambulator were waiting on the stoep. 

“Your tea is ready in the dining-room. Don’t be 
long. I want you to take the darling out before it gets 
dark.” 

Mrs. Dolling did not ask what kind of day Moonflower 
had had—scarcely glanced at her in fact. All her 
attention was for the child looking vacantly out from 
its setting of ribbon and lace. 

“She has got on a new bonnet. Mind you tell me if 
anyone notices her. People often make remarks about 
a beautiful baby.” 

“Of course I will,’ Moonflower promised, as ten 
minutes later she wheeled the perambulator on to the 
pavement. 

The air was sweet after her long day indoors, and she 
started off quickly, glad to exercise her limbs. 

“Not so fast! Not so fast! You will shake the 
darling,” Mrs. Dolling called from the doorway, and 
Moonflower slowed down. 

The reminder lasted her as far as the Baptist Chapel, 
and then the perambulator went along at top speed. 
The baby did not mind, and wagged its head to the 
motion of the springs. 

“We'll go and see what’s up there,’ Moonflower 
confided, as she turned into the Avenue. 

The tiny houses were soon passed, and a broad road 
was reached where neatly clipped hedges on either side 
were broken at intervals by wide gates. Here Moon- 
flower went slowly, looking with interest between the 
bars at the houses and gardens beyond. The smell of 
flowers came to her, for garden-boys were at work 
watering the violet beds. 

One house in particular took her fancy. It was white, 
with a brown roof and a wide verandah supported by 
pillars, round which were twined wisteria and climbing 
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roses. An avenue of orange trees, heavily laden with 
fruit, led up to the entrance, and on the stoep men and 
women in white tennis kit were having tea. 

‘“‘T wish I lived there !”’ Moonflower thought ; and 
suddenly the smell of the orange trees wakened memor- 
ies of Rietfonteinand of the orchard near the school- 
house, where she and her father had sat on summer 
evenings. Then she saw a picture of the Kranzdorp 
garden and of Arabella Down vigorously directing the 
gathering of fruit. It was all so far away and she was 
very lonely. 

“Oh, why can’t you understand a little bit ?”’ she 
said, looking at the dull child. “If only you would 
laugh or cry it-wouldn’t be so bad.” 

In the days which followed, Moonflower often passed 
the white and brown house, which she called her 
“dream house.”” She had a habit of naming things. 

The road led onwards for some distance, and at last 
she was obliged to turn. When she reached the top of 
the avenue, two ladies passed her. 

“What a dreadful baby!’’ one said to the other. 

“ Yes, but how beautifully dressed! Tragedy there, 
I should imagine.” 

Moonflower heard their words and wondered. It was 
a tragedy that the unfortunate child was half-witted ; 
- a tragedy rendered more pathetic by the mother’s 
pride and love. Surely in her heart she must know 
that her baby was not as other little ones. 

At the house Mrs. Dolling met Moonflower in the hall. 

““Well? Didanyone notice the darling ? ’’ she asked. 

“Yes. Two ladies.” 

The mother looked pleased. 

‘“‘ What did they say ?”’ 

Moonflower could not tell the truth and yet she hated 
a lie. 


“ They said: ‘ What a beautifully dressed baby !’ ” 
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“And so she is! I’ve sent to England for her new 
frocks. I can’t get anything good enough in this 
dreadful country.” 

That evening Moonflower avoided Mr. Bates and 
went to bed early. 

Little by little the detached fragments of her new life 
fitted themselves together into a more or less even 
routine. Summer was long in coming to the Rand. 
There were mornings when Moonflower was almost 
blown from her feet on her way to work. Dust from 
the dumps and mines met the ordinary town dust, of 
which there was plenty, and blew in vicious clouds, 
cataracts and pillars. Nor was it dust only, but pebbles 
and bits of rock, tin cans, rubbish from private and 
public accumulations ; everything, in fact, that could 
be set free from its moorings. 

Though houses were kept sealed, black grit drifted 
in showers through the cracks of windows and under 
doors, and faces and hands became as rough as scouring 
paper. People went about blinking, with rims round 
their eyes. Baths were of no avail, for the dust was 
everywhere. A handkerchief taken from a pocket 
meant a shower of grit as well; boots and shoes were 
filled with it ; food was peppered. Life was unpleasant 
and language strong. 

Between the dust storms were days of languor when 
nothing stirred except the subtle call of spring. Even 
in the city its influence was felt. Africa the Witch 
Woman was making her medicine, and the first rains 
were at hand. The peach trees knew it and threw pink 
buds against the blue. The orange trees knew it and 
opened fresh blossoms before their fruit was gathered. 
Little lizards on the warm stones felt it, voiceless 
African birds knew it ; and on the veld within sound of 
the Johannesburg mills there was mating of small wild 
things. 
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To Moonflower, reared in the great spaces on the 
edge of cultivation, the restraint of town life was irk- 
some. Languid days full of unrest set her heart crying 
for the sun-washed plains. She hated things around 
her, and most of all she hated the Baptist chapel, which 
she passed each evening. It was so evident, so uncom- 
promisingly dogmatic in its outward appearance, so 
swept and tidy in its surroundings. As well as this, she 
hated the smell of Mrs. Dolling’s hall, the unrelenting 
smell of food long since digested. 

One evening when she went to bed, the longing for 
space was upon her and she squeezed through the 
narrow window on to the patch of leads. For a minute 
she stood with arms out-thrown, expecting the stars 
to fall in showers upon her breast; then, surely and 
raucously, a shaft of smell struck her—the grinning, 
saturating odour of fried fish from a slum near by. In 
haste she struggled back to her room. 

Mrs. Dolling was never unkind, but bleating and 
inadequate ; and life was very drab. Then Moonflower 
found consolation. By running home and hurrying 
over her tea, she was able to spend a full hour out of 
doors before sunset. Pushing the perambulator, she 
would go at an ordinary pace down the street to the 
corner of the avenue, then her speed would quicken, and 
by the time she reached the broad road it would be 
rapid and uniform. At the gates of the ‘‘ Dream 
House,’ however, she would pause and shut her eyes 
to draw in the scent of the orange trees. Then on 
again, faster then ever. Down a turning between 
some stables and a garage, up an uneven pathway to 
the top of a little hill, and at last the sight of open 
country—broken certainly by mine buildings and shaft 
heads, but the veld nevertheless—and the Witwaters- 
rand kopjes stretching away to the sunset. 

Three minutes—no more would be the extent of her 
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stay on the hill top, but throughout the day they were 
three minutes to be lived for. The passive baby did not 
mind the jolting journey, but the tyres of the perambu- 
lator wore out and were replaced by new ones. 

Once, outside the “‘ Dream House,” a lady came 
down the avenue between the orange trees, and as she 
opened the gate Moonflower pushed the perambulator 
aside to make way. She was neither old nor young, and 
her clothes fitted her lovingly. She smiled in passing, 
and then paused. 

“ That is not your little sister, is it?’ she asked. 

“No. I only take her out.” 

‘““ Why do you always stop at this gate?” 

Moonflower blushed. 

“‘T didn’t mean to be rude—to look in—only the 
garden and the orange trees 33 

Some quality in the sweet, dragging voice made the 
older woman study her more closely. 

“ Do your parents live in Johannesburg ? ”’ she asked. 

“No. LIhaven’tany parents. Ilivein Retief Street.” 

““ If you come here another day, I will take you round 
the garden,” and the lady smiled and walked on. 

After that Moonflower was too shy to pause again 
outside the gate. 

At first her childish apperaance made the men at the 
boarding house regard her as younger than her years. 
Moreover, Mrs, Dolling took care of her. One evening 
however, when she was helping to lay the tables, an 
elderly man put his head round the door and called her, 

‘“‘ Here, miss, can you get me some ink?” 

‘“‘ Yes, certainly.’ And, knowing that Mrs. Dolling 
was upstairs bathing the baby, Moonflower went into 
the office and fetching an ink bottle, carried it to the 
library. * 

“‘ Why, there is ink already here,” she said, going to 
the writing table. 
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“Really! I didn’t notice. Sorry to have troubled 
you. Do you like chocolates? I often send some to 
my little girl in the Colony.” 

Naturally Moonflower liked chocolates. She liked 
them very much, and she had no money with which to 
buy any. The man took a box from his pocket and 
offered it to her. She opened the lid, took one sweet, 
and returned the rest. 

“No, no! They are all for you,” he said, waving 
them away. 

“Did you really buy them for me? How kind of 
you !’”’ Moonflower said, looking pleased. 

“Of course I did. Now come and thank me.” 

“ But Ido thank you very much indeed.” 

“Not like that. My little girl sits on my knee.” 

“Tam not your daughter.”” And Moonflower put 
the chocolates down on the table and walked out of the 
room with dignity; while the man laughed at the 
snub he had received. 

As time went on, it was noticeable even to Moon- 
flower that Mrs. Dolling was more harassed than former- 
ly. Each week parcels of exquisite frocks, caps, and 
baby linen arrived from England. Pillows edged with 
costly lace, satin coverlets, brushes backed with 
mother of pearl, expensive toys—articles fit only for the 
nursery of a wealthy child in a luxuriant home. While 
actually dressing little Gladys in her new finery, Mrs. 
Dolling seemed happy, but at other times she would 
cover the baby’s misshapen head with kisses, exclaim- 
ing “‘ Whatever happens, my darling shall not suffer ! 
A mother’s first duty is to her child.” 

Meanwhile her own black dress became _shabbier 
and shabbier and more frayed round the hem, for she 
never bought anything for herself ; and the file of bills 
in her office grew larger and larger. 

One day when Moonflower returned from the city 
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ready to take the baby for its afternoon walk, Mrs. 
Dolling met her on the verandah. 

“Stella, my child, you must leave Gladys and go to 
the grocer’s. He has not sent the stores I ordered 
yesterday, and several things are wanted for dinner. 
If you are quick, there will still be time to give the 
darling half an hour’s run before dark.” 

Moonflower took a basket and hurried away to the 
large stores where Mrs. Dolling dealt. 

“Will you let me have the groceries for‘ the Laurels’,”’ 
she asked politely of a young man behind the counter. 

“ [ll see, miss,’ and he went away, returning in a 
few minutes with the proprietor of the shop. 

“Are you Mrs. Dolling’s daughter?” the latter 
asked. 

“No, certainly not !’’ Moonflower stood very erect. 

““T suppose you are something to do with her any 


way? Will you tell her, with Messrs. Wilkinson’s 


compliments, that until she pays us something on 
account we cannot supply her with further goods.” 

“ But the things are wanted for dinner,’’ Moonflower 
persisted. 

‘“* And we want our money,” the grocer remarked. 

‘* Please let me take the stores now. Iam sure Mrs. 
Dolling will pay you.” 

“See here, young lady,” the grocer said kindly, 
looking at Moonflower’s anxious face, ‘‘ I suppose you 
know Mrs. Dolling well, and perhaps you have some 
influence with her, eh ? ”’ 

“ T live in her house.” 

“Um. . . J have no wish to be hard on a widow 
who is earning her living, but Mrs. Dolling has had long 
credit from us. We have often warned her that unless 


| she pays we must stop supplies, and we can’t go on. 
_If you are her friend, can’t you persuade her to settle 
her bills instead of buying finery for her baby?” 
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‘Oh, I couldn’t tell her that !’’ Moonflower said 
aghast. ‘‘ Won’t you let me have the things just for 
to-night ? ”’ 

In the end she walked away with a full basket, and 
the next day, though her bill was over sixty pounds, 
Mrs. Dolling sent Messrs. Wilkinsons five pounds on 
account. 

During this time Moonflower heard once from 
Arabella Down. The letter contained much good 
advice, a reference to the voyage home and that was 
all. No address was given, for Miss Down was going 
to France. 

Beatrice Heronhaye also wrote once, and sent a 
volume of W. B. Yeats’ poems, which were read and 
re-read by the light of a candle in the little attic room, 
until Moonflower dreamed of fairies and witches, of 
Deirdre the queen, and of the misty green island west 
of the world. There was little enough time in which 
she herself could write, but one evening, when the call 
of beyond was strong, and the city held her fast, she 
knelt by her bedside and put into words what was 
nearest her heart. 

When I am dead, and for my wickedness the Recording 
Angel metes out punishment, 

Weighing the good and ill, He will speak thus :—‘ This 
woman’s hell shall be a place of sloven 

Streets, mean tenements, and all the moil and press of 
sordid ways. The smells unspeakable 

Of fry and drain, the squalor of the dung heap, and the 
reek of drab humanity. 

Because on earth she loved joyfully the pink of blossoms 
thrown against the blue, 

The scar of grass-fires, where veld crocuses and tender shoots 
point upwards to the sun, 

The smell of earth after the waiting rain, the light above 
the kopjes, and the purple 

‘Mists, rose-fraught, which wrap the bergs in splendour. 
All these she loved, nor sought to succour frail 

Humanity in crowded cities—Thus her punishment.” 
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The poem was not written in self-pity. There was 
nothing of the spectacular martyr in Moonflower’s 
character—she was too young and swift of thought ; 
but drab surroundings preyed on her mind and coloured 
her mental attitude. 

Each Sunday morning she went with Mrs. Dolling to 
Church in the neighbourhood. The parson was a good 
man, hard-working and kind to the poor, but he had a 
rasping voice, and read the lessons as if the pageantry 
of the Old Testament was a puppet-show. 

“ Can’t he see it all as he reads?’ Moonflower ex- 
claimed, once on the way home. “ It was lovely about 
the prophets of Baal, and how Elijah taunted them.” 
Then, reflectively : ‘‘ Elijah was a man of God and yet 
he was ironical, and David was . . . God loved 
men, not saints, didn’t he? ” 

““T don’t think we should talk about the Word— 
especially in this country where there are heathen. 
And when you read your chapter at night, leave out 
David—he isn’t suitable for young girls.” 

Another thing that troubled Moonflower was the 
versification of the hymnal. ‘‘ Blood won’t rhyme 
with good, and it comes twenty-five times! ‘ Strike, 
and ‘ Might ’ ought not to go together, and I’m sure 
some of the lines don’t scan.” 

“My dear, what does that matter as long as the 
heart’s right ?”’ Mrs. Dolling replied. 

One Sunday afternoon, when the weather was warm, 
she took Moonflower and the baby into Joubert Park to 
hear the band. A stream of folk in their best clothes 
drifted past the seat where they were sitting. The 
crowd was made up chiefly of lower middle-class people 
in so far as there are class distinctions in Africa, and 
though Moonflower liked the gay music she did not 
admire the Sunday garments. Arabella’s training was 
having effect. She longed for the hand-embroidered 
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gowns and filmy blouses she saw in shop-windows on her 
way to work, but a mixture of crude colouring and cheap 
lace did not attract her. 

At length the rains broke. The first storm came late 
at night when Moonflower was asleep and the noise on 
the corrugated iron roof above her head woke her. 
With a glad cry, she ran to the window and, leaning out, 
allowed the drops to splash upon her face. It was a 
short, sharp storm, but even in the city the smell of the 
veld rose from the streets and squares, for but a little 
while ago the soil of Johannesburg was virgin land, part 
of the rolling country on the edge of the White Water. 


CHAPTER XI 


‘‘ Miss FEARON, bring the vibro to me please.” 

Miss Nelson spoke in the quiet, authoritative voice she 
used when customers were about, and Moonflower in a 
pink frock and little lace-trimmed apron, with her hair 
in a doorknocker, did as she was told, and connected 
the massage roller with the electric current. 

Three months had passed since first she came to Miss 
Smith’s massage rooms, and her career had been full of 
ups and downs. In every way she was quick to learn, 
and she satisfied her employers, but things which did not 
interest her she forgot. Strive as she would, they 
slipped out of her mind ; it was a case of the arithmetic 
of by-gone days over again. At last she tried keeping a 
book, but as she wrote in it many things besides those 
connected with her duties, the entries occasionally ran 
as follows: 

“ Lock the cupboard at four o’clock and hang the key 
in the office. 

‘““ And dance on the heads of the swaying grass in 
the silver path of the moon. 
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“ Don’t forget to mix the lotion.” 

“ A merchant came from far Kashmir on a camel tall 
and white.’”’ ‘‘Mrs. Levy’s wrinkle cream to be sent 
to-morrow.” 

Before the first month of her training was over, Moon- 
flower did more than fetch and carry for Miss Nelson 
and for her assistant in the hairdressing department. 
Regularly, after hours, or when there were no customers, 
she received lessons in face massage, and as her fingers 
were light and firm and her touch magnetic, she rapidly 
became proficient. In addition to this, the fine texture 
_ of her skin and her complexion, untouched by sunburn, 
were an advertisement for Miss Nelson’s wares. 

After the incident of the kettle, Johanna preserved a 
sulky neutrality, never speaking unless she was spoken 
to, but at the same time doing her best to annoy in a 
hundred petty ways. If Moonflower by chance left a 
towel or duster lying out of its place, she would hide it. 
If jars or bottles had recently been polished, she would 
draw a greasy finger across them, and as both girls 
shared equally the task of cleaning the taps and brass- 
work in the cubicles, she was often able to spoil Moon- 
flower’s work, in order that it might come under the 
notice of Miss Nelson, who was particular as to detail. 
Moonflower would not tell tales, neither would she get 
her own back by Johanna’s methods, and was blamed in 
consequence when the fault was not hers. Miss Nelson, 
as Moonflower soon learned, was engaged to a man 
some years younger than herself, who had a post in 
Rhodesia, but as their marriage was an event of the 
distant future she continued to earn a good income. 
Rumowur said that she had at one time been on the stage, 
but she never mentioned the fact. She had a circle of 
friends in Johannesburg with whom she went to race- 
meetings on Saturday afternoons and to theatres and 
dances during the week. She did not allow the social 
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side of life to influence her business relations, and never 
spoke to Moonflower of anything outside her work. 
Neither did she enquire where her young assistant 
lived or how shé passed her time after half-past four. 
If she ever considered that a young girl might be lonely 
and dull in Johannesburg, it was only what she herself 
had been in London eighteen years before—and there 
the matter ended. 

Miss Smith, on the other hand, was a quick-tempered, 
energetic woman, who gave a scolding one hour and 
repented of it the next. She lived in a little flat not far 
from her business, and once she asked Moonflower to tea. 
There were two other visitors present, hospital nurses 
who had been attending intricate cases which they 
discussed in detail, with the result that the youngest 
guest sat in a corner and left her tea untouched. 

Above all things, Moonflower longed to go to the 
theatre. She had read many plays but had never seen 
one acted, and at last the opportunity seemed almost 
within her reach. 

One day during the dinner hour, “‘ Mimi,” the scarlet- 
haired milliner, with the tired face, who occupied the 
ground floor, came up to the “‘ Beauty Parlour.” 

Moonflower let her in, and apologised for Miss Nel- 
son’s absence. | 

“‘ Thave not come to see Miss Nelson or Miss Smith,” 
Mimi answered, smiling. 

Moonflower noticed that beneath her startling hair, 
her grey-green eyes looked very small and very old. Her 
body, swathed in filmy purple drapery, was thin and 
graceful, Long amethyst and diamond ear-rings swung 
from her ears, and a chain of the same stones was 
twisted once round her neck and fell below her waist. 
Moonflower could not make up her mind about Mimi. 

*“‘ She’s not really old, but she’s been in the world a 
long time,” was her mental comment, 
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“T thought you would have come to buy hats before 
this,’ the milliner said, looking up from beneath 
darkened lashes. 

“Hats! Me!’’ Moonflower laughed. “I’ve got 
a blue one for week-days and a white one for Sundays, 
—and an old Kapjie I used to wear on the veld.” 

“But you like Joh’burg, don’t you?’ Mimi said, 
detecting the note of regret in Moonflower’s voice. 

“No; I hate it. But I’ve got to stay.” 

It was the first time for months that anyone had taken 
a personal interest in Moonflower’s welfare and her 
heart warmed. 

“ There’s no need for you to dislike the Rand. What 
do you do with yourself after business hours ? ” 

Moonflower told her. 

“You poor little thing ; you ought to be having a 
good time. You’ve got everything in your favour, 
Can you dance ?”’ 

“Yes, Miss Smith has taught me. I help in some of 
her classes.”’ 

Mimi thought for a minute, then she said: “ There is 
a big public ball next week. I will take you if you 
like. Ihave several friends who would be glad to know 

ou.” 
Z Moonflower’s eyes sparkled. ‘“‘ You will take me toa 
ball ? A real, reallovely ball! Inever thought it could 
happen,” and she waltzed round the room, humming 
the Merry Widow Waltz. Suddenly she stopped and 
her face fell. ‘‘ I haven’t got a frock!” 

“T knew that was coming. I will buy you a gown— 
ivory chiffon and silver tissue, perhaps.’’ She looked 
at Moenflower critically. ‘‘ Silver shoes and a silver 
fillet for your hair.” 

“ But you mustn’t do all this for me!’ Moonflower 
said, breathlessly. 

‘Tam coming to that. As soon as you are able to do 
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so, you can repay me. And remember always that I 
gave you your first start.” 

‘““T mustn’t accept so much. I shall never be rich 
enough to repay you for years and years,” Moonflower 
sighed. 

“Oh yes you will. If you are a sensible girl.. Would 
you like to come to the theatre to-night ?”’ 

Everything was happening at once. Moonflower 
wondered if it was all a dream. 

“Thave never beentoatheatre,and .. . . Oh 
do you really mean it?” 

Mimi felt young arms round her neck, and, for a 
moment, a look not often there crossed her face. She, 
too, had been enthusiastic once, before the world had 
used her ill—or according to her deserts. 

‘“‘T forget what the piece is—some musical thing, 1 
think. You had better meet me at the box office of the 
‘Grand’ at five minutes to eight.” 

‘““Won’t Miss Smith be surprised when she knows, 
and Mrs. Dolling! Oh, I want to run out into the road 
and tell everyone how happy I am.” 

‘Ts it necessary that Miss Smith should know ?”’ 

““T could never keep such a lovely secret.” 

“Very well ; tell Miss Smith, if you must, but don’t 
talk about the dance yet.” 

A bell in the shop below made Mimi rise from her seat. 

‘Don’t forget to-night.”” She smiled as she trailed 
out of the room. 

Moonflower hugged her news until Miss Smith came 
back and then poured out her tale. The older woman 
looked grave and spoke sharply. 

“The milliner downstairs is a neighbour and an 
occasional customer. Some of my clients buy hats 
from her and frequently she recommends my massage 
system. To this extent, we work together. She is a 
gocd business woman, and those who understand say 
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there is a certain style about her hats which is not to be 
found elsewhere. Miss Nelson and I know nothing of 
her home life and we do not enquire,”’ 

The last sentence was significant, and Moonflower 
wondered. 

“ Be civil to her of course, but say that the woman 
you board with cannot spare you in the evening ; and 
tell me if you have any more invitations.” 

Moonflower was young. She had been greedy for a 
little pleasure, a streak of colour in a life which had no 
outlet for her love of beauty. During the afternoon she 
went about her tasks conscientiously, but was obliged 
to mop her eyes sometimes. Once, when she was 
alone Johanna came in cautiously and Grew. the cur- 
tains together behind her. 

“ Theard Mimi talking to you. So she’s going to give 
you a dress and take you to a ball.” 

“ You listened to what we were saying! How could 

Oe. 

‘“‘That’s my business. It was funny to see you kiss 
Mimi. I did laugh!” 

“Why shouldn’t I kiss her if I want to. She was 
kind to me.” Moonflower was getting angry. 

‘Oh yes, I dare say you and she are just the same, 
only you don’t let on.” 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

Johanna withdrew to the othe: side of the curtain, 
until only her head was visible. 

“Oh, Ididlaugh! Stella Fearon and Mimi the —.” 

Moonflower sat down suddenly ; she knew, and she 
did not know. All her knowledge was coloured by 
romance. She had read of the great courtesans of old 
time—of Phryne, whom the judges acquitted because 
of her perfect body; of Aspasia, in whose defence 
Perikles shed tears ; of golden Helen ; of Messalina with 
gilded breasts; of Poppaea, and Faustine, and the 
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Queen of Nile—of the loves of gods and mortals. It 
was hard to picture Mimi’s dyed hair and wrinkled skin 
in the procession of Aphrodite. 

“T didn’t know it happened, now—oh, I didn’t!” 
And Moonflower dropped her head on her arms. 

Miss Nelson found her some time later and looked 
with’surprise at her tear-stained face. 

“ Still crying about the theatre? Silly girl! Get on 
with your work.” 

“Tt isn’t that. I didn’t know—I didn’t know...” 

“ Didn't know what ?”’ Miss Nelson had no time to 
waste. 

“ About Mimi.” 

“Miss Smith told you. She is not a friend of ours.” 

“‘ Johanna said gs 

There wasnoneed to explain. Miss Nelson understood. 

““Mimi’s life is no concern of yours. She is old 
enough to look after her own affairs.” 

“But she isn’t beautiful, and she keeps a shop, and 
in Greece the hetaire lived in villas with Ionic columns 
wreathed in roses, and gave banquets, and Socrates and 
Alcibiades. . .” 

“Tt really doesn’t matter what happens in Greece— 
it’s a long way from Johannesburg and you are not 

likely to go there.”’ 

*  “ Tlived there once,’’ Moonflower said fiercely, “‘ and 
I’m not talking about Modern Greece.” 

“T was under the impression you came from Kranz- 
dorp. Get on with your work and don’t cry.” 

“T won’t think about it. Ill pretend it isn’t true,” 
Moonflower resolved when she was alone ; and though 
the curtain of glamour had been lifted, she dropped it 
once more between herself and the world of reality. 

Mimi did not ask why she failed to keep her appoint- 
ment—perhaps she understood. 

Some weeks later, Moonflower had another interview 
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with Miss Nelson—this time of a strictly professional 
character. 

“You are getting on well enough when you are not 
hysterical.” 

Miss Nelson labelled every expression of feeling in the 
same way. Ifa man lost his hat in the street and said 
“Damn !”’ it was a sign of hysteria. 

“When customers come I want you to receive them, 
show them into the cubicles and help them to remove 
their coats and veils. You must be tactful. Do you 
know what tact is ?”’ 

“* My daddy used to say ‘ tact is kindness,’ but I think 
it is telling people the things they want to hear as 
well,” 

“Perhaps you are right. You must remember faces ; 
names are less important, because you will address 
everyone as Madam—though I don’t know that we’re 
not going to change it to Ma’am; it’s smarter.” 

“What else must I do ? ”’ Moonflower asked. 

“You must tell people how well they are looking— 
but don’t say it until they have had one or two treat- 
ments. You can admire their clothes in a deferential 
manner. Youcan sometimes say: ‘ Does not Madam’s 
husband notice the improvement in her complexion ? ’ 
but do remember which women have husbands they can 
produce. You will begin to-morrow morning, and I 
shall notice how you get on. I think you had better 
twist that plait of hair round your head—it makes you 
look more grown-up. 

A few days later, a comely, well-dressed woman of 
fifty was shepherded by Moonflower into one of the 
compartments. She was not fat, but solidly built, and 
she looked like a good mother. Removing her hat and 
veil, she showed a carefully waved head of thick black 
hair. Then she regarded Moonflower critically. 

‘* You are only a slip of a girl ; I am not going to tell 
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you what I want done. I am Mrs. Lewis Levy. Will 
you ask your chief attendant to come to me?” 

- Certainly, Madam,” Moonflower replied pleasantly, 
and went in search of Miss Nelson. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Lewis Levy, did you say? Very rich people. 
I hope you were polite.”’ 

“Yes, I think so.” ; 

After this, there was much whispering in Mrs. Levy’s 


cubicle, and at intervals Moonflower heard Miss Nelson ~ 


say: ‘‘ Certainly, Madam—guite the most fashionable 
shade—very distinguished. It will suit your style— 
every smart woman has a style of her own.” Then 
Miss Forbes, the hairdresser, put on a black overall, 
and there was-comparative silence. 

Whatever was happening took a long time. Luncheon 
was sent in for Mrs. Levy from one of the hotels, and 
at four o’clock Miss Nelson and Miss Smith were fetched 
to admire. 

So appreciative were they that Moonflower longed 
to take part in the demonstration. Moreover, her 
curiosity was aroused. 

‘““Come, Madam, and see the general effect in a 
long mirror,”’ she heard Miss Nelson say ; and, as the 
only full-length looking-glass was in the compartment 
where she was at work, she waited eagerly. The curtains 
~were drawn back and Mrs. Levy entered—not the 
comfortable black-haired Jewess of the morning, but a 
woman with red-gold hair, parted at the side and drawn 
low over her ears. 

“It is wonderful—wonderful !’’ Miss Nelson said, 
ecstatically. 

It was. 

“Would you have recognised me, little girl?’ Mrs. 
Levy said, smiling at Moonflower. 

‘“ No, indeed, Madam! Your hair is like ripe corn 
at sunset.” 
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After she had gone, Miss Smith turned to Miss Nelson. 
‘‘ It wasn’t overdone, was it?” she asked. 

“No, she wanted it that colour. It seems her 
husband admired a red-haired girl at the theatre and 
though he’s devoted to her, she’s very jealous. I 
suppose she thought that if red hair attracted him, he’d 
better love it in the proper place.” 

There was a sequel to the incident. Next morning 
the rooms were hardly’ in order, before Mrs. Levy 
rushed upstairs, pale and agitated. Her wonderful 
locks were twisted into a tight knob at the back of her 
head and were covered by a motor veil. The long 
travelling coat she wore fell open in front and showed a 
blue silk dressing-gown, while on her feet were heel-less 
bedroom slippers. 

* You must help me! Oh, you must!” she cried, 
seizing Miss Nelson’s hands. ‘I can’t bear it any 
longer ; I got straight out of bed into the landaulette.”’ 

“ But, Madam, what is the matter? ”’ Miss Nelson 
asked soothingly. 

“ It’s Lewis—Mr. Levy—my Ghali I have never 
seen him so angry. He threatens to leave me—he is 
coming here—he says he will bring an action against 
you. Take the dye off at once—do anything—only 
make my hair black.” 

‘‘ That, Madam, is impossible at present,’’ Miss 
Nelson said coolly. ‘‘ The colour will darken in time, 
and as the hair grows again from the roots it will be 
black, as it was before.” 

‘But that will take months! You must help me 
now. You put the stuff on.” 

‘* By your desire, Madam.” 

‘* Yes, I know. Oh, there’s my husband!” 

- Quick steps ascended the stairs and the door-bell 
rang continuously. 
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‘‘ Let me go somewhere—anywhere—I dare not meet 
him”; and Mrs. Levy fled into one of the cubicles and 
drew the curtains. 

‘‘ Miss Fearon, will you answer the door.” 

Moonflower did as Miss Nelson asked. A round 
little man, of Jewish appearance, was standing on the 
threshold. Behind his gold-rimmed pince-nez, his 
eyes gleamed angrily. 

‘* Is this the house where such disgraceful things are 
done?” he demanded. 

‘“‘ Oh, no, sir; you have made a mistake.” 

Miss Nelson’s voice was icy. 

‘‘ What do you think I mean ? ’’ he asked, suddenly 
cooled. 

“ Really, sir, I have no idea. Miss Fearon, bring 
this gentleman a chair.” 

*‘T will not sit down,” he answered, his anger rising 
once more. ‘‘ You dyed my wife’s hair—you dyed it 
red—and we have been married thirty years.” 

“* Kindly tell me who you are.” 

“You know who Iam. My wife was here yesterday 
and you dyed her hair red.” 

“We regard our customers’ affairs as confidential. 
Kindly tell me your name.” 

““T am Lewis Levy and you know it. I could buy 
up the whole of this place ten times over if I wanted 
to} 

‘* T believe we had the pleasure of waiting upon Mrs. 
Levy yesterday ; but I must look in my book to see 
what treatment she had.” Certainly Miss Nelson was 
an accomplished actress. 

“Treatment indeed! Treatment! You dyed my 
wife’s hair red and you've got to restore its colour. 
She had beautiful black hair and you have turned her 
into a fifth-rate barmaid.” 

A sob came from behind the curtains, 
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“Tt is impossible to alter the shade of Madam’s hair 
at present.’ Miss Nelson was coldly definite. 

“Then I will bring an action against you. I will 
bring an action, Isay. My wife has been imposed upon 
—she will be made a laughing stock before her friends. 
A woman’s hair does not become red at fifty. My wife 
was beautiful and you have made her a fright. Such 
things shall not be allowed.” 

““Madam’s hair was tinted according to her own 
wish,”’ Miss Nelson remarked, examining a book on the 
desk. “The shade is perfect; the colouring was 
properly applied. I fail to see your ground for legal 
action. Madam is of age and her own mistress.” 

“ Of age—of course she’s of age! But I tell you she 
is my wife.” 

“We are not interested in the private lives of our 
customers.” 

The little Jew winced. He adored his wife and was 
seriously concerned at her folly. 

Moonflower, who had stood by during the interview, 
was sorry for him. 

“You do not dye this girl’s hair red !’’ he burst out, 
turning suddenly towards her. ‘“‘ My wife’s hair was 
long and black. What is to be done?” 

Perhaps his distress softened Miss Nelson, or possibly 
the idea of a good business deal made her change her 
attitude. 

“* You will understand, sir, that in this matter we are 
not to blame—neither is Madam. We seek to meet 
our customers’ wishes. Madam was anxious to follow 
the mode of the moment—a natural desire in a fashion- 
able woman, and a leader of Johannesburg society.” 
Mrs. Levy was not a leader of society, but the flattery 
pleased her husband. 

“ Well, well,” he said, calming down ; “ she can’t go 
about assheis. It might doin London—but here! No!” 
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‘‘ Until the reddish tinge dies away. I would suggest 
that Madam wears a transformation. We can make 
her one similar in every way to her own hair.” 

“ That seems a sensible idea.” 

The curtains were thrown back and Mrs. Levy swept 
towards her husband. Being taller than he, she 
enveloped him in her embrace. 

“Lewis, dear, will you forgive me? I won’t be 
foolish again. Let me have a transformation and I 
will wear it night and day. You shall never see the red 
hair again.” 

“Tsay, Leah! In front of these girls! You shall 
have whatever you want;” and, protesting feebly, 
Mr. Levy freed himself. 

“How much will this wig thing cost ? ”’ he asked. 

“Wig! We never speak of wigs! Our transform- 
ations are works of art, as light as a feather and the acme 
of comfort. Madam must have two, in order that she 
may be always beautifully coiffé as before.” 

‘But what is the price of these—er—things ? ”’ 

“In this case we will make a concession and let 
Madam have them at fifteen guineas each.” 

“Thirty-one pounds ten! It is preposterous !” 

“You must remember, sir, that we shall have to use 
_ hair of the same exquisite quality as Madam’s own, 
and it is not easily found. Our supplies come from 
French convents.” 

“Good heavens! How is it done?” 

“When a nun takes the veil she cuts off her hair.” 

“Oh, Lewis, let me have the transformations. I 
am very unhappy and I haven’t slept all night.” Mrs. 
Levy’s voice was tearful. “I will go without the 
sapphire ear-rings.”’ 

“No my dear, you shan’t. Send the beastly wigs 
along to my wife as soon as you can. I will take her 
home now; she is making herself ill,” 
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Later, as Mr. Levy followed his wife downstairs, he 
turned back to Miss Nelson. 

“You're a dashed clever business-woman. If you 
ever want a job in the city, give my firm the first 
chance.” 

Miss Nelson smiled coldly, and going back to the inner 
room, powdered hernose and drank a glass of water with 
slow deliberate sips. 

It was only one of the smaller events which helped to 
make up life at the massage shop, but for some reason it 
impressed Moonflower. She studied Miss Nelson’s 
methods half in admiration, half in disdain. ‘‘ I can’t 
be like her, if I try for ever,” she thought. ‘I don’t 
even want to be like her ; she is clever but she has no 
heart—only business instinct.” It was true on the 
surface, but being young, Moonflower was critical. 
She was not unhappy in her work, but the restricted life, 
after the freedom of her childhood, told on her health 
and made her mope ; moreover, she had little time for 
the books she loved. Often when the craving for 
literature was upon her, she would sit up late at night 
reading by the light of a single candle, and because of 
this, next day she was weary and heavy-eyed. But 
her mind gained the refreshment her bedy Jacked. Of 
pocket-money she had little, being allowed half a crown 
a week for small personal expenses. Now and then, 
when she was in funds, she would treat herself to choc- 
olates, and once she went for a tram-ride; but Mrs. 
Dolling could seldom spare her, and the baby could not 
be taken on the top of trams. 

Sometimes when veld-longing was tearing her heart, 
she would buy a bough of black wattle, and holding it 
against her face, would close her eyes and see sweeping 
plains and flat-topped mountains, and old Sarah wash- 
ing clothes in a wooden tub beneath a flowering tree. 
Australians claim the wattle, but it belongs to Africa 
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as well. Sometimes in Piccadilly Circus when spring 
is in the air, flower-girls sell golden branches which they 
call mimosa—but it isn’t mimosa ; it is the black wattle 
of Africa. And to a South African passing by, the roar 
of the motor-buses becomes the song of the wind in the 
grass. Swan and Edgar’s and the Criterion fade into a 
blue heaven, and Regent Street is lined with grey-green 
trees crowned with yellow dust. 

After Christmas the heat in Johannesburg increased, 
though the Rand is chill as compared with the low 
country. There was no garden round Mrs. Dolling’s 
house—only a back yard, where cook boys quarrelled 
and where dishes were washed. Each night the fish- 
shop fried, and Moonflower slept with a handkerchief 
across her nose. At this time, Mrs. Dolling tried to 
economise, and gave up the use of ice and fresh milk. 
Whereupon the boarders grumbled and some left, but 
the baby had new cambric frocks, edged with real lace. 
On the whole, Moonflower preferred the atmosphere of 
the beauty-shop to that of the boarding-house ; but the 
heat was trying in both. 

Miss Nelson looked tired in spite of her wonderful 
make-up, and her health affected her temper. There 
were days on which Moonflower could do nothing right, 
and they became more frequent as the summer advanced. 
She was now sufficiently trained in face-massage to 
attend certain customers herself—not the very 
wealthy or regular clients, but those who came for an 
occasional sitting after exposure to sun or dust. 

One afternoon a lady and a little girl called, and 
Moonflower received them. She offered the child a 
picture book, but the little one shook her head 
and grasped more tightly the large parcel she was 
holding. 

“You will never persuade her to give it up,” the 
mother laughed, ‘‘ We are on our way back to Rho- 
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_ desia and Kitty is taking a wedding present to her gover- 


ness who was married a fortnight ago.” 

*“ T’ve got somefink lovely. You guess.” 

“ T don’t think I’m clever enough,’”’ Moonflower said, 
smiling at the pretty baby face beneath the sunbonnet. 

‘Miss Kruger teached me to sing. Shall I sing 
fo: you 22? ~ 

““ That would be splendid.” 

And in a thin wavering treble the little one piped out 
a kindergarten song which Maria Kruger had taught the 
babies at Kranzdorp Orphanage. Moonflower joined in 


_ the chorus and the child was delighted. 


“Where did you learn Kitty’s song ?”’ the mother 
asked kindly. 

“ A girl called Maria Kruger taught it to the babies at 
the orphanage school I went to after my father died.” 

“Was that at Kranzdorp ? Our Maria Kruger came 
from Kranzdorp.” 

““ Then we were at school together! Maria and I 
were friends. Please tell me about her,’’ Moonflower 
begged. 

“‘ There isn’t very much to tell; but it is a little 
romance all the same. Before she had been with us a 
week a young farmer called Johnson, who lives in the 
neighbourhood, rode over to see my husband. I think 
he fell in love with Maria at once. She isa dear girl and 
was devoted to my three babies. We were sorry to lose 
her but she has married a good man. She had a quiet 
wedding early one morning and Kitty was bridesmaid.” 

Moonflower thought of another wedding morning 
when she and Edith had helped to dress the bride. 

‘Oh, I am so glad!” she exclaimed. “ Will you 
give her my love ? ”’ 

‘‘ Indeed I will, You must write to her. Her 
address is Park Farm, near Umtale.” 

So life had come right for Maria, after all, Moonflower 
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saved two weeks’ pocket-money, and bought half a 
dozen white handkerchiefs in a blue and white box 
tied with ribbon, and sent it to Rhodesia, together with 
a long letter. 

After a week she received a reply, full of quiet joy, 
ending with the hope that Moonflower herself would 
soon be happily married. At which sentiment Moon- 
flower laughed. 

During the second week in February, Miss Nelson 
fell ill, and was obliged to go toa nursing home. Moon- 
flower went to see her one Sunday afternoon and took 
her some flowers she had bought the day before. 
Several well-dressed women were seated round the bed 
in the pretty private ward, and conversation stopped 
suddenly at Moonflower’s entrance. She walked shyly 
up to Miss Nelson, who looked at her in surprise. 

““T came to ask after you. They told me I might see 
you for a minute.” The sweet dragging voice was low 
and musical. 

“Tam better, thank you.” 

Miss Nelson did not ask her visitor to sit down, 

‘‘T have brought—I mean, I hope you will soon be 
quite well.” Moonflower saw beautiful flowers on all 
sides, and hid her own little bunch of pansies behind her 
back. 

‘* T believe I am going on satisfactorily, but the doctor 
says I am not to be worried,” and Miss Nelson turned 
away her head. 

‘‘ It was kind of you to see me for a minute, I am glad 
you are better.” 

Moonflower walked quietly to the door, but outside 
on the landing the tears which she had kept back 
bravely burnt her eyes. Miss Nelson was ill, and she 
had only meant to be kind. It hurt to be snubbed in 
front of strangers. The bunch of pansies, which she 
had thought so pretty, made her cry all the more, She 
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had always loved pansies, their soft velvet faces had 
each an expression of its own, and she thought Miss 
Nelson must love them too. She fought against her 
tears, but could not stop them, 

The house was very quiet, no one seemed to be about, 
and before going into the street, she sat down for a 
minute on an oak bench in the hall and made a final 
effort to dry her eyes. 

“Why, it’s the little perambulator girl! Is some 
friend of yours sick ? 

Moonflower looked up and recognised the lady she had 
met two months before at the gate of the ‘‘ Dream 
House.” 

She forced a smile, and answered unsteadily: “ It 
was silly of me to cry, and there isn’t any reason.” 

“Do you often cry?” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

“Come into the waiting-room and tell me all about it; 
there is no one there now.” 

A hand was laid on Moonflower’s arm and she was led 
to a deep window-seat. 

“Now what is the matter? People often tell me 
things.” 

“T came here to see someone who is ill and I don’t 
think —J mean—she had friends tt ae 

“‘ Please give them to me instead. I love them!” 
and with quick understanding the lady took the bunch 
of pansies and fastened them in the front of her gown. 

“ How is the baby ? And why didn’t you come and 
see the garden? I looked out for you.” 

“J didn’t like to. I ought not to have stopped at 
your gate.” 

“ But it isn’t my gate. It belongs to my cousin who 
is here at present recovering from appendicitis. She 
likes people to enjoy her flowers. What is your name?” 

“ Stella Fearon.” 

N 
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‘‘Fearon—Fearon! The name has some connection. 
I remember now—my father had a friend called Fearon 
—a clergyman and a famous classical scholar. He 
stayed with us sometimes, but it is twenty-five or thirty 
years ago.” 

“Was he—was he a master at Lymehurst ? ’’ Moon- 
flower asked breathlessly. 

“Yes, I believe so. Is he a relation of yours?” 

“ Yes—my father.” 

“Strange! And yet things like this are always 
happening. After all, there are only a limited number 
of people in each generation. My father’s name was 
Marchworth—Carew Marchworth. I wonder if your 
father spoke of him ?”’ 

“No. Daddy didn’t often talk about England. I 
think it made him sad.” 

“Did you live with him in Johannesburg ? ” 

“No, we were coming here—and then he died.” 

“ Tshall take you home with me now. We will have 
tea together and a long talk. My cart is outside. I 
was just going when I saw you.” 

“Will you tell me your name, please?” Moon- 
flower asked. 

““ Dear me, of course—I forgot. ITamawidow. My 
name is Rayne—Derwent Rayne—without a hyphen.” 

The name had no significance for Moonflower, but 
there were many thousands of people in England to 
whom it meant a good deal. A new play by Derwent 
Rayne was a matter for speculation on the part of the 
press for weeks beforehand, and resulted as a rule in an 
expectant first-night audience, a long run, and a number 
of touring companies. Success had not spoilt Mrs. 
Rayne, nor had work connected with the theatre upset 
her perspective, and she steadily refused to have in- 


cidents of her private life photographed for the news- 
papers. 
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“People come to see my plays,” she said; “ they 
don’t want to look at pictures of ‘ Derwent Rayne and 
her dogs ’—‘ Derwent Rayne digging her Land ’—in 
high-heeled shoes and a Paquin frock,—‘ Derwent 
Rayne and Morning Tea ’—with her curling pins hidden 
by a boudoir cap.” 

It was only after her husband’s death that she began 
to write. ‘“‘ Write plays and live with Timothy! My 
dear, living with Timothy was an art initself!’’she once 
remarked to a friend who questioned her. No one 
could understand why she had married Timothy. 
Whimsical and rich, though never good-looking, there 
were many from whom she might have chosen, and she 
took a middle-aged, pleasant man on the wrong side of 
fifty. ‘‘ I don’t want love—I’ve a horror of it. I want 
good manners—and the two never go together. A man 
who loves his wife has unlimited capacity for making 
himself miserable, and as for a woman who loves her 
husband—as a husband—the saints help her—he won't! 
No. Timothy and I are making a comfortable marriage 
—a compatible marriage. We agree in nothing but we 
tolerate everything—even each other, and what more 
would you have?” Timothy didn’t have much more ; 
he died after two years, and his wife was genuinely 
sorry, for he was the only man in the world who knew of 
days when Derwent Marchworth would have given her 
life for the sake of a soldier in Burma, who because he 
had nothing to offer, would not offer all that mattered 
to the woman who loved him. Between thirty-five and 
forty-five—given clothes—a woman’s age stays in the 
same place and Mrs. Rayne was no exception. Fame 
added to her wealth and brought her many friends, but 
there was that in her nature which made her break away. 

At her house in London she was sought by men and 
women whose opinion mattered in the world of letters. 
At her cottage in Devon, between the moors and the sea, 
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she lived with her dogs and her pony and sometimes 
with real friends who were not visitors, and whose 
feelings were not hurt if she went away for the whole 
day amongst the gorse and heather, with two black 
retrievers as her only companions. Sometimes even 
the moors were too narrow and she would wander far 
afield. 

Born in Africa, where her father had for some years 
been a pioneer, she would return time after time to the 
Great South Land. A cousin, married to a wealthy 
mine-owner, welcomed her in Johannesburg, but it was 
only for a little while that she could be persuaded to 
stayin towns. A trek wagon, half tented in, good mules, 
a Hottentot driver, a cook boy, a piccanin, and a store 
of food for three months, together with everything 
necessary for camping out, comprised her equipment ; 
added to which was a shot-gun and a small bright 
revolver which she knew how to use if needful. At 
some out of the way post she would forsake civilization, 
and joining her wagon, she would trek for hundreds of 
miles—sometimes northwards to the Limpopo, some- 
times westwards to the Great Thirst Land, sometimes 
Eastwards through Seccakoni’s country to the borders 
of Portuguese East Africa. In her travels she met with 
adventures which were sometimes unpleasant, but she 
made light of them. Freedom from malaria was an 
advantage she enjoyed in full measure, and many a 
lonely settler in beautiful fever-stricken country had 
reason to bless her timely appearance when no other 
help was at hand. Once, when her six presumably 
salted mules died of horse-sickness, she had to walk a 
hundred and fifty miles to the nearest coach station. 
Once when half a dozen baboons attacked her wagon in 
a kloof, and her boys except the Hottentot driver ran 
away, she had to defend herself as best she might with 
her gun, and was with luck able to get off before the 
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remainder of the tribe returned. In her wanderings, 
she had never had an adventure with a lion, and had 
only seen five snakes. 

On an average, the wild drew her every three years ; 
but always after some marked success, she would 
escape to the veld. For this reason she was in Africa 
now. A new play had scored heavily in London and 
was still running. The American rights had been sold 
for a high figure, and companies were touring England 
and the Colonies. 

On arriving at Cape Town, she had been met by an 
advertisement of her latest comedy, to be played for a 
week at the principal theatre, and, as the company 
preceded her to the Rand, the same thing happened 
in Johannesburg. This increased her anxiety to get 
away, and arrangements were made for a long trek 
when her cousin’s illness upset her plans for the time 
being. Her sympathy with all young things—children 
and pups alike—was proverbial amongst those who 
knew her, hence her interest in Moonflower. There was 
that in her life, as well as in her work, which drew people 
towards her. Some rare quality of understanding 
which ran through everything she did. Her plays were 
clever, but did not depend for their appeal upon witty 
dialogue alone. There were fireworks, of course, but 
they did not crackle all the time. It was the human 
element in her work which drew huge audiences. 
Laughter and tears, situations true to life, avoidance of 
melodrama and unreality, and withal a hint of romance, 
because romance creeps in at unexpected places. 

Seeing that Moonflower had regained her composure, 
Mrs. Rayne again suggested that they should drive to 
the pretty white and brown house in Parklands. 

‘Mrs. Dolling expects me back at four o’clock,’’ 
Moonflower said doubtfully. ‘‘ She may want me to 
take out the baby.” 
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‘‘ We will go to her house and ask. Perhaps she will 
lend you to me for an afternoon.” 

Soon they were driving through the Sunday streets, 
in a smart rubber-tyred Ralli cart, with a Kaffir in 
spotless white drill seated behind. Mrs. Rayne managed 
her spirited horse well, and in a short while drew up in 
front of the “‘ Laurels.’’ 

‘* You stay where you are. I will see Mrs.—Mrs. . .?’ 

“ Mrs. Dolling,’”” Moonflower prompted. 

The Kaffir groom went round to the horse’s head and 
Derwent Rayne ran up the verandah steps and rang the 
bell. 

‘‘ How respectable and how depressing!” she thought, 
as she glanced round the dining-room into which she 
had been shown. ‘ They had shoulder of mutton and 
jam roll for lunch—I can smell it ; and that lovely girl 
lives here and hands round the plates ! ”’ 

Mrs. Dolling looked in surprise at her visitor. Women 
whose clothes bore the simplicity of Paris did not often 
come to the “ Laurels.”’ 

“‘ T want to ask a favour,” Mrs. Rayne said, smiling. 
“‘ May I take your little friend Stella Fearon home with 
me totea? Iam staying with my cousin, Mrs. Langley.” 

Mrs. Dolling knew all about the Langleys and her 
astonishment increased. 
~ “T met Stella this afternoon at the nursing-home, 

and talked to her,” Mrs. Rayne went on. ‘“‘ It appears 
that her father and mine were friends many years 
ago.” 

“Really now! Well I never! Stella’s father was a 
clergyman I believe, and I’ve heard that it was drink, 
in the first place, which brought him to this dreadful 
country.” 

“ Indeed |” 

‘Yes, but he got over it poor man, and was burnt to 
death in a fire, at a school he had somewhere away on 
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the veld—but shocking things are always happening in 
these uncivilised places.” 

“ How terrible! I knew nothing of all this. I was 
quite young when Stella’s father stayed at our house. 
I should like to have a talk with her if you can spare 
her for an hour.” 

“T shall be glad to let her go; an outing will do her 
good. She is very quiet in the house, and keeps herself 
to herself with the gentlemen boarders. Sometimes I 
think she doesn’t really know what is going on around 
her. She is in the clouds half her time, and when she 
isn’t dreaming, she is writing in a little book. It looks 
like poetry, but I don’t understand such rubbish.” 

“Her father was a famous scholar.” 

“ Yes, and I often think Stella ought to have been put 
to something more ladylike than that beauty-shop. 
But this is a heathen land and people earn their livings 
in funny ways.” 

Mrs. Rayne wanted te laugh and to tell Mrs. Dolling 
that face-massage was not peculiar to Johannesburg ; 
instead, she won her heart by stopping to speak to the 
baby, who had been wheeled on to the verandah by a 
Kaffir girl. 

To Moonflower the time which followed was the 
happiest she had known since her father’s death. The 
cool, quiet house, with its exquisite furniture and 
masses of flowers, the water-colours on the walls, the 
restful tone of cushions and curtains, the thin tea-cups, 
the dainty food—everywhere the note of delicate luxury, 
which satisfied her love of beauty. The girl’s heart 
went out to her hostess, not alone because she was kind 
and generous, but because of the rare quality of sym- 
pathy which made her feel that she had known her 
always. 

Little by little, Derwent Rayne drew from Moon- 
flower the outline of her life at Rietfontein and Kranz- 
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dorp ; then she turned the conversation to books and 
was surprised at her wide reading. With easy tact, 
she talked of poetry and extracted from her guest a 
confession which she was quick to follow up. 

‘‘ | write comedies ; you write poetry. We ought to 
shake hands. But it isn’t quite fair. You can go to 
the theatre and see my plays, but I can’t read your 
poems—yet.”’ 

“ They are very silly, I’m afraid,” Moonflower said, 
blushing. ‘‘I shouldn’t have gone on writing, only 
Miss Heronhaye made me promise.”’ 

“You could never have left off. Minds with a 
creative instinct must find expression. Artists use one 
medium, dramatists another, poets another. Only 1 
think that with poets the impulse is from without as 
well as from within.” Mrs. Rayne spoke seriously, and 
then, with sudden change of mood, began to laugh. 

“‘T knew a girl once who wrote verses; she had a 
streak of the real thing right enough, but she was a very 
floppy person, and if you asked her to tea she would 
come to breakfast next morning. Her name was 
Eulalia Garland, and she looked like it. Do youcarrya 
little note-book in your pocket ? Eulalia did, and when 
she dropped it in the street, it so shocked the policeman 
who picked it up that he returned it to her father saying 

he didn’t consider it proper for a young lady.” 

Moonflower laughed and was obliged to own to a 
note-book. 

‘Find me just one place where I may read.” Der- 
went Rayne was not to be denied. 

“They are only odd lines,” Moonflower apologised, 
“but here is something I wrote when one day I was 
unhapppy—and then it didn’t seem to mean my own 
silly troubles at all, but something bigger.”’ 

Mrs. Rayne took the untidy little book and, putting 
on a pince-nez, read once, and yet again : 
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“ UNHAPPINESS.” 


“ Great deeds were never done in happiness. 

Sad hearts are greatest : sorrow speeds might 

And concentrates endeavour. Turning from old pain 
Bruised love seeks nobler outlet. So men, 

Fighting down memories, climb the hills of Fame— 
And, kneeling with clasped hands upon the topmost crag, 
Cry thus to their own hearts : ‘I have forgot ’ 

‘And in the words remember yet again.” 


For a few minutes she was silent, then she looked at 
Moonflower and spoke quietly. 

“ How old are you?’”’ she asked. 

“Sixteen and a half.” 

“Have you written much ?” 

“T think I must have done. I began when I was 
quite a little girl.” 

“What first made you do it ?”’ 

“T don’t know,”’ Moonflower answered thoughtfully. 
“T believe I loved the sound of words before I really 
knew their meaning. I used to play with a little Kaffir 
girl called Culaya and in her language there were lovely 
soft words. The names for sleep, and running water, 
and wind, and spring sounded like them. I talked 
about it sometimes to daddy, and he helped me to under- 
stand how words call up pictures ; only sometimes it is 
the other way round, and the pictures come first. He 
made me read poetry to him, and learn it by heart, and 
he explained that the Bible is poetry, even though it 
doesn’t rhyme. I am afraid I don’t know anything 
about metre. I listen to the verse and find out if the 
sound is smooth, but I know I make mistakes. Daddy 
was going to teach me and then —and then he was killed 
in the fire. For more than a year after that I couldn’t 
write anything, and then it came back. Sometimes I 
wish I didn’t want to write. It is so hard to do other 
things and want to write as well.” 
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“You must show me more of your work. It is 
difficult to judge from a few lines. Of course there are 
mistakes, but don’t be discouraged. I shall be here for 
another three weeks and during that time you must 
come and see me often.” 

‘May I really? Oh, I forgot—I have to take out 
Gladys the baby when I come home from Miss Smith’s.”” » 

“‘ We will ask Mrs. Dolling if you may bring the baby 
here, the garden will be better for her than the dusty 
road. To-morrow I am going out. Can you come on 
Tuesday ? ” 

“Yes, if I may.” 

Moonflower’s eyes were shining as she said good-bye, 
and when she walked down the avenue between the 
orange-trees Derwent Rayne noted the proud poise of 
her little head and the swinging freedom of her walk 

“‘ A wild thing in prison,” she said to herself. ‘‘ Oh 
you poor starved child! Perhaps you have the gift 
which brings joy above all reason, and the sorrow 
of angels ” 


CHAPTER XII 


» ACHANGE came over Moonflower. Instead of a solemn, 
frightened child, going wearily, she became a young gir] 
with laughter in her eyes and a song on her lips. The 
vitality which had been hers on the veld came back. 
Her white-rose face glowed with a new warmth, and her 
tasks were easy. Miss Smith looked on in wonder, and 
even Mrs. Dolling noticed the difference. It pleased 
her to dress her baby in its best clothes, that it might 
be taken to visit Mrs Rayne, for in her blind love, she 
believed that the child, and not Moonflower, supplied the 
reason for Derwent’s frequent invitations. 
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Sometimes, when Moonflower went to the ‘‘ Dream 
House,’”’ Mrs Rayne was alone, and they would talk of 
books and history. Sometimes other guests were 
present, and there was tennis on the well-kept ant-heap 
courts which were sheltered by a tall quince hedge over 
which pink rambler roses were trailing. However busy 
she was, Derwent always had a smile and a word of 
welcome for Moonflower, never allowing her to feel 
neglected. By degrees, people became used to the sight 
of the beautiful girl, pushing the ugly baby in its 
elaborate perambulator. 

“Who is she?” they asked each other. 

“Oh, one of Derwent’s protégées. She’s always 
collecting lame dogs.” 

‘“‘ This one doesn’t look particularly lame,” a young 
man remarked. 

“No, isn’t she lovely!” a pretty girl said quickly. 

“ She comes from Jane Smith’s Beauty Shop. I saw 
her there one day when I went with Aunt Caroline.” 

“T sa-ay! Does Jane Smith keep many beauties 
like that ?”’ 

“Don’t be silly. It’s a massage place.” 

“Oh! I can talk to this one, can’t I?” 

“No, you can’t. Mrs. Rayne won’t have her inter- 
fered with, but I’m going to make friends; ”’ and Ivy 
North who was one of the belles of Johannesburg, came 
to Moonflower’s side. 

“Ts that your sister ?’’ she said. 

Moonflower wondered why everyone asked the same 
question. 

‘‘No. I live with her mother,” she answered. 

‘“‘T say, do tell me: did you really make Aunt Caro- 
line look twenty years younger the other day? She 
came home and said so. Her face is like three kicks ina 
mud wall, and she has lots of chins. You take one of 
them away and she’ll love you for ever.” 


~ 
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Moonflower laughed. ‘‘ So many people come to us, 
but I remember you—you're so pretty. 

‘“‘Isay! That’srathernice. Do tell me whose baby 
that is? I’m glad it’s nothing to do with you.” 

For a second, she stopped chattering and looked at 
Moonflower out of merry forget-me-not eyes: ‘“‘ You 
ought to be having a good time instead of pushing that 
kid about. You’re not grown-up yet of course but 
girls enjoy themselves out here.” 

‘“‘ But Iam having a good time,’ Moonflower objected. 
‘‘ Mrs. Rayne has made everything different.” 

‘Yes, isn’t she wonderful! And so clever—but I 
mean you ought to be playing tennis and going to dances 
and riding and,—Oh !—lots of things. Do youride?” 

‘Yes, I leve it.. Daddy.and I. » >> ¥ mean, 
my father and I —used to ride for miles when we lived 
on the veld.” 


Ivy North was warm-hearted and impulsive and. 


Moonflower attracted her. 

“We are going down to Durban for a month or six 
weeks, but when we come back you must stay a week- 
end with us. We live in Joh’burg, but we have a bunga- 
low twelve miles out, and we always go there from Friday 
till Monday. It’s awful fun, Aunt Caroline is chap- 
erone and pater lets me ask who I like. We've got six 
* horses, and on Saturday evening we always dance. I 
shall ring you up at Miss Smith’s when the Durban 
trip’s over.” 

“But you—you don’t know me. It is so awfully...” 

‘“Oh my dear, we’re Colonials and not frozen stiff. 
Besides, it must be rotten in Joh’burg without heaps of 
friends, Promise you'll come.” 

‘“T should love it, but I don’t know if Mrs. Dolling 
can spare me,” Moonflower said regretfully. 

‘‘Ts Mrs. Dolling that’s mother ?”’ and she flicked 
her handkerchief towards the baby, 
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“‘ Well bring it too, and we’ll drop it in the dam, then 
you won't have any bother. As for clothes, any old 
rags do out on the veld, and I can lend you a riding 
skirt.” 

“What are you two children talking about?” 
Derwent Rayne asked. 

“ Stella—I’m not going to call her Miss Fearon—is 
coming to stay with us out at the bungalow and we’re 
going to drown the baby in the dam.” 

“‘ It would save a lot of trouble hereafter,’ was Mrs. 
Rayne’s mental comment. Aloud she said: ‘I’m 
glad. Don’t forget all about it down in Durban.” 

“ As if I should!” 

“It might happen. Someone isa little scatterbrain!”’ 
and she pinched Ivy’s pretty dimpled cheek. 

Days passed quickly, and the time drew near when 
Mrs. Rayne would leave Johannesburg. Her cousin 
was better and there was now nothing to prevent her 
from setting out on a long trek into the Low Country 
of the Northern Transvaal. 

She had studied Moonflower closely, and although no 
fixed plan was in her mind, she considered first one idea 
and then another, without coming to a conclusion, 
Finally, she decided to do nothing until her return. 
Clearly, Moonflower was worth helping, but it would not 
harm her to drudge for three months longer—the 
experience would strengthen her character. On one 
point Derwent Rayne was positive. In the future the 
girl must be given the opportunity of developing her 
gift. Meanwhile, she was very young; a period in 
uncongenial surroundings would not kill her power of 
song, or if it did, the gift was ephemeral and not worth 
fostering. Once she had some thought of collecting 
Moonflower’s verses, and of publishing them as the 
work of a South African school-girl; but she put the 
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scheme aside. For one thing she had seen too much 
of youthful prodigies, and for another, the publication 
of immature work lacking in craftsmanship, is often an 
injustice to its author. In her own mind she believed 
that Moonflower would go far, but at the same time 
she was wise enough to recognize that early promise 
leads frequently enough to mediocre attainment. What 
is wonderful at sixteen is commonplace at thirty. 
Certainly Moonflower had brains on her side, as far as 
heredity was concerned. It would be strange if the 
only child of Victor Fearon grew up dull of understand- 
ing. She was certainly not dull at present, and some- 
times Mrs. Rayne feared because of her vivid imagina- 
tion, her subtle sense of beauty, her keen, overwhelming 
delight in form and colour. 

On their last afternoon together, she gave Moon- 
flower a book bound in white vellum, and printed with 
illuminated capitals, after the manner of old manu- 
scripts. It was a translation from the French, and told 
in finely chosen words, legends of women of long ago. 

“ Tf a story attracts you turn it into verse, and let me 
see it when I come back. Don’t force your work, write 
as inclination suggests.” 

She kissed Moonflower at parting, a thing she had 
seldom done before, for she was not given to kissing. 

“The old gods are not dead; they never die for 
those who love them,” she said, smiling. ‘‘ Perhaps 
when hermits and eremites usurped Olympus, Zeus 
and his train fled southwards into Africa, and are 
throned upon the kopjes. Who can tell?” 

For a fortnight after Derwent Rayne had gone, 
Moonflower was not lonely; the glow of friendship 
wrapped her round. Then little by little, life settled 
down into the colourless routine it had been before. 

Mrs. Dolling grew more harassed, and her black dress 
grew shabbier. Once Moonflower returned to find her 
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in tears, while a little fat man stood over her with a 
notebook. After a while he appeared satisfied and 
went away. The next week, however, the landlord’s 
agent called at dinner time and talked loudly, in con- 


_ sequence of which all the boarders learned that Mrs. 


Dolling’s rent was nine months in arrears. At the 


_ massage-shop there were ups and downs. Miss Nelson 


returned to duty looking pale and thin. Possibly 
because of her recent illness, she was hard to please, 
and for some reason Moonflower could do nothing well. 
Matters came to a climax when a customer complained 


_ of a lotion supplied to her. 


“ The last bottle I had was cool and refreshing. This 
is unpleasant and oily. Surely there is some mistake ?” 
Miss Nelson examined the lotion and admitted that 
something was the matter. Later on she spoke to 


~ Moonflower. 


“Vou filled and labelled the bottles of lavender 


~ lotion, can’t I trust you to do anything properly ?”’ 


‘* T filled them from the large jar, and tied them down 
at once,” Moonflower said in surprise- 

“‘ Bring the jar to me”’ 

Miss Nelson examined its contents and could find 
nothing the matter; then one by one she opened the 
bottles on the shelf, the corks of which had been neatly 
covered with white kid and tied with ribbon. 

““You have been careless and stupid. Goodness 
knows what you have put into these instead of the lotion. 
I can’t allow you to ruin our business. If you do this 
sort of thing you must go!” 

‘* Indeed—indeed I don’t understand,’ Moonflower 
pleaded. ‘‘ I took the lotion out of the jar.” 

“Don’t tell untruths. As usual, you were thinking of 
something outside your work.” 

Moonflower was bewildered. She knew she had made 
no mistake. And yet—and yet... . her 
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thoughts often drifted away from the matter in hand. 

With her ear pressed against a crack in the door, 
Johanna smiled. It had-been easy enough to persuade 
the caretaker to let her in for half an hour after business 
was over ; it had also been a simple thing to add a Lable- 
spoonful of colourless oil to the contents of each bottle 
on the shelf. Johanna bore malice and intended it to 
be gratified, 

After this incident, Moonflower went home tired and 
dispirited, oppressed by a sense of injustice. She had 
her tea and pushed the baby up and down the Avenue 
foranhour. It was Monday and the Avenue had done 
its washing at home, for in the rear of each little house, 
flapping garments were visible. Asa rule the domestic 
display began with father’s pyjamas and filtered down 
to baby’s vest. On No. 8’s line there was a big flannel 
shirt, with a blue tail which did not match the original 
pattern, but had been substituted later. Mr. No. 8 was 
going in at his front door and Moonflower wondered if 
the blue tail worried him. She knew it was silly to hate 
the publicity of the week’s washing, but she hated it 
nevertheless. It wasn’t so much the washing itself as 
what it stood for, which was distasteful; and yet 
commonsense told her that hard work and economy had 
hung the garments on the line. 

“Td rather be found out in my sins than in my 
economies !’’ she exclaimed vehemently to the dull 
baby. No. 8’s patch and No. 7’s frills were intimate 
details, modest only in obscurity. 

Later in the afternoon, before the lamps were lighted, 
as she was passing through the hall someone hailed her 
from the doorway. 

“TI say, the bell’s busted! Can I come and stay 
here?” 

She turned quickly for there was a quality in the 
voice which her father had possessed, and which she had 
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not heard in Johannesburg, except among Derwent 
Rayne’s guests. She came to the verandah and looked 
at the speaker. 

He was of average height and good build, with some 
of the loose-limbed clumsiness of a young puppy. All 
she could see of his face was a flash of white teeth in a 
friendly grin. 

“Ym awfully sorry,” he began. ‘I couldn’t see a 
thing. I’ve been ringing for ages, and then I heard a 
step. A man in the train told me to come here—I don’t 
know Jo’burg.” 

“* You'd better see Mrs. Dolling.” 

“‘T say, is she your mother ? ” 

“No, she isn’t.” 

For some reason Moonflower wanted to laugh; the 


_ boy’s manner was friendly and he seemed little older 
_ than herself. 


“Oh, Lord, I can smell the dinner.” 

“It always smells.” 

Then Moonflower did laugh. 

“ You're only a kid, aren’t you?” 

‘“T’m sixteen.” 

“T’m more than you—I’m eighteen. Where’s the 


old lady?” 


At this point, Mrs. Dolling came out of the office, 


carrying a lamp, and Moonflower could see that the new 
_ arrival had a good-tempered freckled face, merry blue 


eyes, and red hair, which seemed anxious to stand up 
straight. His grey suit was well cut and he wore nice 


| boots, 


“This gentleman wants to speak to you, Mrs. 
Dolling.” Moonflower said in her best boarding-house 


_ manner. 


‘Yes, sir? WhatcanIdo for you?” Mrs. Dolling 


asked. 


‘* A man in the train sent me to you,” the boy began. 
Q 
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“ I’ve got a cart-load of kit outside. I’ve come up by 
the Cape Mail to put in a week or two here before 
going North. Can you take me in?”’ 

‘Yes; Ihave.one free room, a commercial gentleman 
left last week. It is a nice room in the front of the 
house.” 

‘“‘ How about terms, and all that sort of thing ?”’ the 
boy said. ‘‘ My governor keeps me pretty hard up.” 

Mrs. Dolling mentioned a figure and he agreed readily. 

“‘ Oh, it willrun to that allright. My name is Hen- 
derson —my people are in England. I’ll give the cabby 
a hand with that kit. OhI say, I’ve got a pup—I hope 
you don’t mind,” 

‘‘T don’t like dogs in the house, but if it must be 
it must.” 

“ He’sajolly littlechap. Tllgoand get him,” and he 
dived through the door, returning presently with what 
looked like an armful of legs, with a little brown and 
white face in the middle of them. 

‘“‘He’s a fine little chap—a beagle; he’ll make a 
good hound one of these days, Lookathisbone. He’s 
only four months old, I got him from a man in Cape 
Town.” 

“Oh, what a dear! Let me have him. He’s got a 
face like a brown pansy,” and Moonflower took the pup 
in her arms. 

“Where will he sleep?” Mrs. Dolling enquired 
doubtfully, 

“In my room, on an old sweater—he’s got good 
manners.’ 

“T’m glad to hear it. If he had been a Pekinese or a 
Pom I could have understood.” 

“T knew you'd like him,” the boy said, turning to 
Moonflower. ‘‘ His name’s Wag, because when he wags 
his tail the whole pup wags.” 

“ T’ll take him and get him some food,”’ 
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“Yes, do. He’s been too frightened to eat much in 
the train. Haven’t you, old man? I'll give you his 
Melcx out of my bag, and he’d be glad of a drink of 
milk, too.” 

Soon Moonflower was feeding the pup in a corner of 
the pantry, while Peter Henderson was hauling his 
luggage upstairs, assisted by two Kaffirs and the cab- 
driver. 

For the first day or two, Moonflower hardly saw the 
new boarder, but the pup was a continual joy. Too 
young to be taken into the busy part of the town, he 
was generally waiting on the verandah, with his big 
paws stretched in front of him, when she came home to 
tea. At her appearance, his look of boredom vanished 
and he tumbled down the steps to greet her. There was 
some understanding between them, for no sooner was 
the perambulator pushed through the doorway, than 
he raced up and down the verandah and worried the 
dusty laurels in the tubs. Then he rolled on his back, 
and finally trotted at Moonflower’s heels, with the 
dignity of a trained house-dog. His virtue generally 
lasted as far as the chapel. In the avenue be became 
riotous and ran under gates and inspected back-yards. 
When on the point of being fetched out he lay flat on 
his stomach, aware of his iniquity, and repentant until 
the next opportunity offered. On the third day, Moon- 
flower took a biscuit with which to entice him from his 
discoveries, and the device, though bad for his moral 
training, made for orderly progress. 

One evening on his return, his master met him. 

‘ So that’s where you go, is it, you young scamp ? ”’ 
Then, turning to Moonflower : “‘ I say, it’s jolly decent 
of you to give him arun. He can’t go down town with 
me yet because of the motors.” 

“Tm glad you don’t mind my taking him. He 
looked lonely, and he makes such a difference.” 
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‘“* You're keen on dogs, aren’t you ? ”’ 

‘‘Of course. I hada Great Dane out on the veld, but 
he had to go toa farm.” + 

‘‘ What do you do with yourself all day? I hardly 
ever see you.” 

Moonflower told him. 

‘I’m pretty busy too,” he said. ‘‘I go to the 
museum and to the library to swot up about Transvaal 
minerals. I’ll tell you another time. I’m not much 
good at it, but it’s got to be done before I go pros- 
pecting.”’ 

A week later, Moonflower was free at four o’clock 
instead of at half-past, and did a little shop-gazing in 
consequence. As she was admiring a hat with trailing 
plumes, a voice she knew addressed her breathlessly 
from behind. 

‘‘T was up there having an ice, and I saw you and 
dashed across. Come on and have one too. They’re 
jolly good—real strawberry.” 

‘“ Up there ’’ was the balcony of a well-known tea- 


shop. Moonflower was hot; she had half an hour. 


which was really her own, and the invitation was 
genuine. 

‘‘ Perhaps I ought to go home,” she began, 

‘““ Look here, be a pal! It’s beastly eating ices alone. 
* My kid sister and I used to get through six each at 
Folkestone last summer.” 

Moonflower gave in, and was piloted across the road 
and up a flight of steps on to the balcony. They found 
a shady table under a large palm, and ate ices which 
were certainly good. 

‘‘ Please tell me, Mr. Henderson . . .” Moon- 
flower began, 

‘‘ Say that again.” 

‘Mr. Henderson, will youtellme . . .?” 

‘ T say, can’t you call me Peter ?. Everybody does,” 
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** All right—if you call me Stella.” 3 

“ Stella, Stella—It’s pretty, of course, but it’s a cold 
name—so high up, don’t you know. Haven't you got 
another ?” 

‘“‘ No—only a name Daddy used to call me.” 

‘Fell me.” 

“* You won’t laugh ? ”’ 

*“ You bet I won't!” 

“ It’s—it’s—the name of a white flower that only 
opens at night.” 

““ Shall I guess?” 

“JT don’t think you could, unless you’ve lived out 
here. Daddy used to call me Moonflower.” 

Peter looked at her for a second or two, as if consider- 
ing. 

“ Moonflower—a white flower which only opens at 
night. I shall call you Moonflower. Your little white 
face for the flower and your big eyes and long black 
hair for the night. Oh, Lord! Is that poetry? How 
awful!” 

They both laughed, and after a second ice, Moon- 
flower rose to go. 

‘“‘T’d walk home with you, but I’ve got to go to the 
museum for another hour; an old chap is going to 
give me a lecture on copper ore. From now on we're 
pals, aren’t we ?”’ Peter said holding out his hand. 

“* Yes, I’d love it—and the pup too,” 

“* All right—Moonflower, and Peter, and Wag, the 
pup. Three good old pals. Don’t you forget.” 

They went into the street together, and from the top 
of a tram Peter waved his cap to Moonflower until he 
was out of sight. 

Later on, Johannesburg was placarded with announce- 
ments of ‘‘ The Chocolate Soldier,’ for South Africa 
dearly loves musical comedy. The score was for sale 
in all the music shops and the famous waltz song was 
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hummed during business hours, and whistled about the 
streets. Customers at the massage shop spoke of the 
pretty dresses and excellent acting, and Mrs. Dolling’s 
boarders discussed the good looks of the chorus. 

One evening after dinner, Peter met Moonflower on 
the stairs. 

‘I’ve got tickets for to-morrow night,” he announced, 
‘“‘ you must persuade the old lady to let you come.” 

‘‘ Oh, how lovely! I wonder if she will. I’ve never 
been to a theatre.” 

‘“‘ Then you've just got tocome. I know—don’t say 
anything. If she talks hot air I’ll invite her too. She’s 
not a bad old sort and I dare say I can change the seats,” 

Mrs. Dolling was flattered at being asked to come to 
the theatre. ‘‘ If I wasn’t a widow, there’s nothing 1 
should like better,’ she said with a sigh. “‘ It would 
be a treat in this dreadful country, but you can take 
Stella. If she was a common girl I should say no, but 
her father was a clergyman and she knows how to 
behave nicely.” 

Peter reported the conversation to Moonflower, with 
perfect mimicry of Mrs. Dolling’s tone of lamentation; 
and the next evening they set out together. 

Moonflower wore the white frock and blue sash she 
had for Maria’s wedding, and Peter looked older than 
“usual in his dress suit. As it was a special occasion 
they went to the theatre in a taxi. Moonflower had 
never motored before, and the swift even movement 
thrilled her. 

“He came flying upon the wings of the wind,” she 
sang. 

‘““ You're a queer kid, saying things like that. What 
makes you think of them ? ”’ . 

‘T don’t want to think about anything to-night. I 
just want to take each second and live every bit of life 
there is in it. Oh, it’s glorious to be alive |” 
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‘Tsay, aren’t you a little heathen ? ” 

“ Very likely,” and she laughed merrily. 

Inside the theatre, before the curtain went up, she 
was subdued by her new surroundings. 

“It’s like being in church, only nicer,” she whispered. 
“T wish I could turn round and see what’s behind.”’ 

They were in the third row of the stalls, and beyond 
a few rapid glances on entering, she had not looked 
about. 

“The pit’s at the back, and above that the dress 
circle and the gods, and if that chap over there goes on 
staring at you I’ll punch his head.” 

Not a few people noticed Moonflower as she sat 
beside her boy cavalier. Her beauty was apart from 
the ordinary type, for though she had no colour her 
face glowed with vitality, and her black hair sweeping 
back from her sweet low brow threw into relief each 
delicate feature, and the pure slender lines of throat and 
shoulders. 

Before Peter had time to carry out his threat, the 
curtain rose, and the merry farce and gay music raced 
along until the end of the first act. 

‘Oh, it was lovely! Lovely! Shall we have long 
to wait?’ Moonflower asked, with suppressed excite- 
ment. 

‘“* Glad you like it. It’s not bad.” 

Peter was enjoying it too, but, being a boy, he was 
obliged to be superior. Calling an attendant he 
presented Moonflower with a box of chocolates, which 
they ate together. 

‘‘ Where have all the men gone ? ” she asked. 

‘“‘ Oh, to have a drink and a smoke.”’ 

“Don’t you want to go too?” 

‘* And leave you here for that beastly chap to come 
and-talk'to ~.  ...” 

“* But he wouldn’ 7 come, I don’t know him,” 
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‘ Wouldn’t he though, the rotter! He’s jolly well 
not going to get a chance.” 

The second act was as funny as the first. Moon- 
flower laughed gay, childish laughter, and an elderly 
stockbroker whispered to his wife : 

‘“‘ Look at those two youngsters on the right, they’re 
having the time of their lives!” 

All good things come to an end, and after ‘‘ God Save 
the King ” Moonflower sighed deeply. 

‘‘T am so sorry it’s over. I could have stayed here 
all night. Wasn’t that leading lady pretty?” 

‘* Not nearly as pretty as you!” Peter said gallantly, 
as he helped her into a black silk coat which was really 
Mrs. Dolling’s Sunday mantle. 

Outside on the pavement he tried to get a taxi, but 
owing to the rush they were hard to find. 

‘It it was London, we’d go to the Savoy to supper. 
It would be a joke, but I don’t know what’s a decent 
place to take a girl to out here.” 

“Oh, Peter, we must go home! Mrs. Dolling will be 
sitting up and it’s been just heavenly. Let’s go on the 
top of a tram. I’ve always wanted to in the dark.” 

“ Allright, unless we can pick up a taxi on the road.” 

None was to be found, and they climbed on to the 
front seat of acar. The night was hot, and the air was 
“sweet after the crowded theatre. The tram rushed 
along swiftly, for the streets were clear, and soon the 
town was left behind and soft scents of orange and 
datura and heliotrope came from suburban gardens. 
The cross gleamed above and the night sky was as the 
robe of a goddess. 

“ All change here!’ the conductor called. 

“Where are we?’’ Moonflower said, peering over the 
rail. 

‘* Blessed if I know!” and Peter had a consultation 
with the conductor. 
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““ Relief Street, sir? You ought to have got down 
six stages ago. Stay where you are and I’ll call you at 
the nearest stopping-place,’’ and the man smiled, 
sympathetically. 

‘“‘ Don’t wonder they forgot to get down,” he said to 
the driver, who came round to set the points; ‘‘ hope 
they won’t get a scolding for it.” 

““ We’ve got to turn round and go home again; so 
we may as well enjoy it,” Peter said philosophically to 
Moonflower ; and, drowned by the noise of the car, they 
sang choruses from the musical comedy they had just 


i heard. If some of their laughter stole in at the bed- 


room windows along the tram-route, it was light- 


hearted merriment, care-free and joyous, which made 
men and women smile and dream of childhood. 

In the hall they were met by a sleepy pup who 
stretched his legs and humped his back. 

““Oh, Waglet, we’ve had a heavenly time. It wasa 
shame we couldn’t take you.” And Moonflower 
cuddled the little velvet face and sleepy eyes against 
the bosom of her frock. 

““Good children to come home early,’ Mrs. Dolling 
said, yawning. Clearly she had been dozing. 

The next day a slight fair girl came into the beauty- 
shop. Moonflower recognised her as a member of the 
chorus, with a small speaking part, and was glad that 
Miss Nelson was busy. 

‘‘ For goodness’ sake, do something to my face,” the 
actress exclaimed. “‘ It’s getting as hard as brown paper 
in this sun,”’ 

‘« You will find a difference after a treatment or two,” 
Moonflower replied, professionally, and set about her 
work, ‘I think I saw you last night,” she said shyly 
after a time. 

‘“‘ Oh, were you at the show? Mine’s a rotten part, 
but I understudy Vivienne le Fayne. What do you 
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think of my last frock ? Rather hot stuff, isn’t it?” 


“‘ You looked lovely,’’ Moonflower said, with genuine 


enthusiasm. 

The girl was pléased, and showed it. — 

“ Yes, the boys do rather love me!’’ Then, yawning, 
‘“‘T feel like a boiled owl this morning. Half a dozen 
dear things came over from Pretoria last night and we 
had supper at the Carlton. My head’s muzzy with fizz, 
but it was worth it. I’m dead keen on the army, aren’t 
you?” 

‘‘ T like soldiers awfully, but I don’t know any.” 

‘““Oh, Isee. My father was in the Army. A major 
in the Cambrian Fusiliers.”’ 
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Miss Daisy Dell forgot to state that the said major 


had sergeant in front of his title, but perhaps she ad- 
mired brevity. 

“The Carlton’s not a bad place; they give you a 
decent supper,” she went on. 


‘‘ We were going to have supper, but we went on the — 


top of a tram instead,” Moonflower said, in all good 
faith. 

The chorus-girl giggled. 

‘Who were you with? Some little shop-boy ?” 

Moonflower flushed, then she said solemnly: ‘‘ No, 
_ I was with Lorenzo di Medici.” 

“T don’t care for foreigners myself. Is hea Jew?” 

“No, a Florentine.” 

“What is that?” 

“ He lived in Florence.”’ 

“Rae 

‘’ Yes—he had a palace there.”’ 

“ T say, you might introduce me. Is he married ? ” 

“Lots of times.” 

Moonflower’s eyes twinkled wickedly, and she gave 
Miss Dell’s face an extra rub, 
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“Look here, are you kidding? Who is this Mr. 
Lorenzo really ? Can’t I meet him? ”’ 

“* He’s been dead a good many years.” 

“‘ But you said : 

“Yes, I know; you can go anywhere with anyone 

if you think about them enough.”’ 

“Oh, good gracious! Give me a towel to wipe off 

_ this stuff. You’re mad—that’s what’s the matter with 
you. I won't stay here another minute.”’ 

“Sit down and don’t be silly!’ Moonflower com- 

_ manded, ‘‘ I’m not mad, but you were rude, and you'll 
_ spoil your complexion if you don’t have it seen 
to!” 

Miss Dell was a good-natured, common little soul, 
with swelled head, but she did not bear malice. Fora 
few minutes she studied Moonflower’s reflection in the 

mirror opposite. 

“J wonder you’re not on the stage,’”’ she said at 
length. ‘“ You're cut out for it. Can you sing and 
- dance?” 

“TJ can’t sing much, but I can dance.” 

‘“‘ Why don’t you go and see old Johnnie, our manager? 
He’s tearing his hair just now—four of our chorus 
ladies are leaving to get married.”’ 

Moonflower’s breath came and went quickly. Could 
she really sing and dance and wear lovely dresses, as the 
girls had done last night ? 

‘* Would it be too late in a year’s time ? ”’ she asked. 
‘* I’m bound to stay here a year.” 

‘‘Oh, no. I should think about it if I were you. We 
shan’t be here of course ; but take my advice and strike 
a good company.’ 

When Daisy Dell had gone, Miss Nelson scolded 
Moonflower for talking intimately to customers. 

“This is a business house, not a gossip shop; and 
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don’t get ridiculous ideas into your head about the 
ptage.. [ts 2. sy. eu 

Whatever Miss Nelson was going to say was cut 
short by the arrival of a telegram, which she read with 
a flush of pleasure and thrust into the pocket of her 
apron. 


CHAPTER XIII 


One afternoon a few days later, when Moonflower, the 
baby, and Wag the pup, came home from their walk, 
they found Peter sitting disconsolately on the verandah 
with a scarf round his neck, though the evening was hot. 
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‘I say Moonflower, do you know anything about _ 


mumps ?”’ he asked, as she came towards him. 

‘“Yes, I do. I had them once and it was horrid. 
Old Sarah our Kaffir girl, tied up my face in flannel and 
it hurt no end. Poor old Peter! What’s the matter ? 
You look seedy.” 

Peter was certainly not well. Under the freckles his 
face had a greenish tinge, his eyes were red and there 
were black marks beneath each.” 

‘I think you ought to go to bed,’’ Moonflower stated. 

“Bed? Rot! It’s only my throat.” 

“ Where does it hurt ? ” 

“Here. I had to take off my collar,” and he pressed 
his hands below either ear. 

“aLereme feel.” 

Moonflower touched his face gently and felt two 
small swellings, the size of sparrow’s eggs. 

““T believe you’ve got them.” 

““ Well, you needn’t be so jolly keen about it.” 

‘Oh Peter, ’m not! When did they start ? ” 

“ Don’t call it ‘ them ’—very likely it’s not mumps. 
For two or three days I’ve been a bit cheap—nothing 
much, I thought I’d got a cold. Yesterday morning 
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|my throat felt sore but I didn’t take any notice; and 
']| to-day it’s beastly if I try to swallow.” 

| “T’m sure it’s mumps. You'll have to tell Mrs. 

! ‘Dolling, and see a doctor. Supposing all the boarders 
| get them and sit in the dining-room with their faces 
tied up.” 
“‘ For goodness’ sake don’t make me laugh—it hurts 
|| like the mischief. Look here, I know what I’ll do. 
| There’s a doctor in the next street. I'll go round now 
}\ and ask him if I’ve really got anything, and if I have 
}) I'll own up to the old lady. Do be somewhere about 
‘}) when I come back.”’ 

Half an hour later Moonflower was leaning on the 
verandah rail as Peter came moodily up the street. It 
was too dark for her to see his face, but from his 
despondent outline she guessed the verdict. 

“Old quack says I’ve got to go to bed and keep 
| warm, and he’ll come and see me to-morrow. Bed 
|indeed! Blowed if I'll goto bed! I’mnotakid. I’m 
} as right as rain. It’s only tonsils or some blessed thing 
| like that.” 

Moonflower knew he was feeling sick and disgusted. 
“ Peter, dear,” she said, slipping her hand through 
| his arm, “‘ it’s rotten, but you’ve got to play the game. 
| Mrs. Dolling will go out of her mind if the baby gets 
| sick, and besides, you’re better in bed if you’ve got a 
| cold. I’ll bring up your dinner.” 

}| “‘ You’rea brick! It’s such a beastly rotten thing to 
] go and get, but I believe the doctor’s wrong. Anyway, 
| I'll go and report to the old lady.” 

| The very mention of infection threw Mrs. Dolling 
|| into hysterics. 

|| ‘‘ Oh, what is to be done?” she moaned. ‘‘I can’t 
\| turn you out—I wouldn’t doit toa cat. I’d nurse you 
| like a mother, if it weren *t for my own lamb.” 

‘‘T’m awfully sorry,’’ Peter began: “ I'll go toa 
hotel.” 
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“No, no! Don’t make it harder for me. I should 
feel it all my life. Oh, this awful country !” 

“Ts there a sanatorium or anything which would 
take me in?” Peter felt ill enough not to mind where 
he went. 

“‘T don’t know. There’s a fever hospital, but you’ve 
got mumps. Poor boy. You do look bad—though I 
don’t know who’s to look after you.” 

“Mrs. Dolling,” Moonflower said soothingly, “‘ I’ve 
had mumps, and I shan’t get them again because I was 
the only one who didn’t when the whole orphanage had 
them. Ill look after Mr. Henderson, if you'll let me. 
Perhaps I’d better not have anything to do with Gladys, 
if it’s really mumps; but I know we shall manage all 
right.” : 

“T wonder if I ought to let you? If my precious 
lamb got ill, . .! Oh, Ican’t think about it! You 
go to bed now Mr. Henderson, and we’ll do the best we 
can.” 

And feeling like a criminal as well as like a sick school- 
boy, Peter went to his room. 

When Moonflower brought up his dinner an hour 
later he was not in bed, but was sitting on the window 
ledge, looking moodily into the street below. 

“Oh, Peter, you promised!”’ she said reproachfully. 

“No, I didn’t. What am I to do in bed? It’s 
rotten enough having to stop up here.” 

“You’ve got to keep warm.” 

“ Hang it all, it’s hot enough for anything!” Clearly 
Peter was in a very bad temper. 

“Eat your dinner and promise me you'll go to bed.” 

“ All right,” he growled. 

When she returned for the tray, the food was almost 
untouched, but Peter’s red head was buried in the 
pillows. 

“Tt hurts a bit, doesn’t it?” she asked, standing 
beside him. 
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A grunt came in the affirmative, and she hurried 
| downstairs, coming back in a few minutes with a long 
strip of flannel which she cut in half. 

“ Now,” she said, as she held one piece over the lamp, 
_ “this is to go round your neck while I heat the other, 
| and we'll change it as soon as it cools.” 
_ “ Moonflower you’re a brick,” he exclaimed as soon 
‘| as the ache subsided. “I’m sorry I was such a beast, 
‘}\ but things were nearly ready for my trek and I was 
_ counting on it.” 
_ “Don’t worry now. Go to sleep if you can, and I'll 
| look in before I go to bed.” And she straightened the 
|| pillows and lowered the lamp; but when she opened 
the door gently an hour later, he was sleeping heavily, 
and she did not disturb him. 

The next morning she got up earlier than usual, and 
‘| took him his breakfast which she prepared herself, and 
}| with the help of the house-boy, arranged his room for 
‘|| the day. Mrs. Dolling stood in the doorway but would 
|) come no further. 

“T dare not come in, because of my precious lamb. 
_ You’ve got mumps without a doubt,” she said, regard- 
ing Peter’s swollen face. “‘ I’ll come to the door every 
_ hour or so, and send the Kaffir in with anything you 
want.” 

At midday Moonflower asked for permission to go 
home. She did not give her reason, and Miss Nelson did 
/mnot enquire. Her lunch consisted of a bun which she 
ate while sitting on the top of a tram, and allowing for 
|| the journey both ways, she was able to spend twenty 
| minutes with her patient. She was standing beside 
| his bed when the doctor arrived. There was an 
epidemic of mumps and influenza in Johannesburg, 
and after a quick examination he expressed no doubt 
as to Peter’s complaint. 

“‘ It’s a slight attack, but he must keep warm. Bed 
|| for the present. Are you nursing him?” 
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Moonflower said ‘‘ Yes,” and with a warning to keep — 


the patient out of draughts and to give him light food, 
the doctor went away, and the nurse picked up her hat 
and raced at full-speed to catch a city tram which was 
just moving off. 

In the afternoon she brought home a pile of illus- 
trated papers and magazines which customers had at 
different times left behind them at the beauty shop. 

Peter was glad to have something to look at, and 
having resigned himself to‘ fate, was more cheerful. 
Moonflower tied his face up in another flannel bandage, 
forbade him to talk, and when he got tired, read him 
short stories from an old copy of the “‘ Strand.” 

‘‘ Tsay, you are a pal,” he exclaimed, giving her hand 
a squeeze as he said goodnight. ‘I had no idea girls 
could be so decent.”’ 

“T nursed my father once, and I often used to do 
things at the orphanage. I rather like it,” Moonflower 
admitted, ‘‘ though I couldn’t be a nurse.” 

Poor Wag, the pup, had a thin time while Peter was 
ill. The most Moonflower could do was to take him 
for a ten minutes’ run before dinner. 

Turned out of his master’s room, he had to be happy 
in a corner of the kitchen, but as the Kaffirs continually 
fed him on scraps bad for his digestion, he was very sick. 
The cause of his complaint was discovered, and his 
basket was promoted to the dining-room, where he had 
free access to the verandah. Hanging white tablecloths 
were irresistible to a bored pup, and one day after 
repeated warnings of “skellum hond” from a busy 
table boy, Wag buried himself beneath an avalanche of 
cloth, knives, forks, glasses, water, flowers, pepper and 
salt; and Mrs. Dolling, who arrived at the crash, 
extricated him, and instead of chastisement, ad- 
ministered a lump of sugar—all of which was bad for 
his upbringing. 

The doctor’s next visit was in the evening, and Moon- 
flower was again in charge, 
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“Let your patient get up to-morrow and sit in an 
easy chair. He’s not to go downstairs yet. I’ll come 
again in a few days ; by that time the swelling should 
be less.” 

The doctor was elderly and short-sighted. Probably 
he considered Moonflower older than her age, for he 
took the situation for granted. 

With improving health Peter became restive. 

“ How long will it be until I’m fit ?”’ he asked con- 
tinually. 

“About a fortnight—perhaps longer,’’ Moonflower 
would answer sternly. 

“Oh, Lord! don’t I look a sight!” he exclaimed 
one day, in front of the glass. ‘‘Can’t I take this 
flannel off?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“T say, Moonflower, it’s going down a bit!” and 
together they examined the swollen neck. 

“ Oh, good luck! I shall be able to go on trek soon.” 

“ Where are you going Peter? You’venevertold me.” 

“‘ [ve tried to ever so many times, and you’ve always 
shut me up.” 

“Yes I know. It hurt you to talk.” 

"At didn't.:’ 

‘Peter, it did. It did mewhenIhadthem. Are we 
going to quarrel?” 

“17a not.” 

““ Peter dear, do tell me about your trek. Who are 
you going with?” 

“I’m not going with anybody—at least, only with a 
Dutchman and some Kaffirs.” 

“But you don’t know anything about Africa, 
You’re—you’re a vooinek,’’ Moonflower said wickedly. 

“T’ve jolly well got to learn, and I was looking 
forward to it no end when I got this beastly thing. If 
you really want to know, I’ll tell you all about it, but 
you're not to interrupt, the same as you always do.” 
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Moonflower pulled a cushion on to the floor and sat 
on it, and Peter began his story. 
’* My governor was out here in the early days. He 


was the-youngest of the family, and as there were five 


of them, my grandfather chucked him out. Anyway 
he wandered about a good bit, and then fetched up in 
the Transvaal. Have you heard of Henderson’s Reef, 
away North?” 

‘Of course. It’s copper, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, My dad found it first, and started the work- 
ings. He madea good bit, but within the last ten years 
he’s given up any active part in the management, 
though of course, he keeps his shares, which are a sort 
of family concern, and have never been put on the 
market. It’s a private company and the mines are 
rich, but it pays better at present to work things on a 
small scale until the railway goes up there. I believe 
the governor makes about five thousand a year out of it, 
which is enough to keep him going. When he came out 
here first he tramped about all over the country, 
prospecting like an ordinary miner. In fact, he was a 
miner, only as he’d been keen on science at Cambridge, 
he knew more about minerals and chemistry than most 
of the others. He had a rough time until he struck the 
reef, and then if a few pals of his hadn’t believed in him, 
he'd never have got things going, for the rush was all 
for gold, and other ores were neglected. He tells us 
tales of the early days sometimes, and it’s like Henty. 
When I came down from Lymehurst last term—” 

A sharp exclamation from Moonflower made Peter 
stop. 

‘T’m sorry. I'll tell you afterwards,” she apologised. 

“ Of course I thought I was going up to Trinity in the 
ordinary way, but the first night of the vac, after my 
mater had gone to bed, the governor gave me my 
choice: I could go up to Cambridge, or I could put 
it off for a year and come out here. You bet which I 
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chose. The governor explained to me what he wanted. 
He believes in men finding their own way about from 
the first, and though it wasn’t possible for me to begin 
exactly as he did, he was keen on my getting off on my 
own. It appears that the company owns some claims 
a hundred miles north-west of Henderson’s Reef. They 
have not been worked, and only a few people know where 
they are. There is no secret about it, but the claims 
are of no particular interest except to their owners. 
_ The governor’s idea is this: he wants me to trek up 
_ north from the Kranzdorp terminus, find the sections 
by the help of maps, and report on them. That’s why 
-I’ve been swotting up no end of stuff at the museum. 
_ He’s made me promise on my word of honour, not to 
get help from the mine manager at Henderson’s. In 
fact, I’m not going near the reef until I’ve found the 
claims and written the report, and the people there 
don’t even-know I’m out here. I’m to manage the 
trek myself of course. I’m free to engage some Dutch- 
_ man who knows the country to come with me, but I’m 
responsible. I should have started by now if it hadn’t 
been for these rotten mumps. The mules and waggon 
/ are waiting outside Kranzdorp at a farm belonging to 
an old Boer called Jakob Riebarts, whose son is coming 
with me. A lot of stores have been sent up, and those 
| blessed mules are eating their heads off in Riebarts’ 
| stable.” 
 “ Oh, Peter, how exciting !’’ Moonflower exclaimed. 
| “‘ Have you got the maps here? I believe—I believe 
| 1 know where you're going.” 
|= SoGarowt:” 
_ “JT do. Daddy had a school at Rietfontein, nearly 
| in the Low Country, and each holidays we used to trek 
for weeks with our Cape cart anda tent. I was only 
a, little girl but I remember it all perfectly. The very 
‘last journey we did was in the direction you talked 


about.” 
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Peter searched in a cabin trunk and took out a tin 
case. ‘‘ Here are the plans,” he said, and opened a 
large map of the Northern Transvaal. ‘‘ As far as I 
can make out, we have to follow this pencil line after we 
leave Kranzdorp.”’ 

Moonflower looked eagerly. The line turned north- 
west from the railway terminus, and passing within a 
few miles of Rietfontein, skirted M’Plachi’s Kraal. 

‘You're going close to Rietfontein! You'll pass 
M’Plachi’s and the lake where Culaya and I used to 
swim! Oh! why can’t Icome too? The veld is lovely 
there—all mimosa bushes and arum lilies, and there’s 
a big round hill in the middle of the plain where you 
can go and watch the moon rise from behind the bergs, 
and, and—” 

“Poor old girl! Cheer up. You'll go back one of 
these days.” 

With an effort Moonflower choked down the lump 
in her throat, and the sleek black head with its sweeping 
masses of hair, and the red head tied up in flannel bent 
together over the map. 

‘““ After passing M’Plachi’s, you go down a steep hill, 
there’s a river at the bottom, and once Daddy and I 
had to wait two days for it to sink before we could cross 
over, there had been a lot of rain up in the mountains. 
. When you’ve gone a mile or two you're nearly in the 
Low Country, and at night there are fireflies and great 
big frogs which make an awful noise; and in the day 
time there are red and yellow parakeets, and lovely 
little sun-birds, all green and gold, and great big butter- 
flies and lemon-coloured orchids straggling all over the 
bush, and everything smells so deep and rich. I think 
the Garden of Eden must have smelt like the Bush Veld.” 

“You funny kid! Go on and tell me where I go 
next.” 

“Oh, dear, dear Peter, can’t you take me?” and 
Moonflower threw her arms round his neck. 
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“T say, look out! I’ve got munps.” 

“Tam so sorry. I couldn’t help it. Did it hurt ? 
It all came back in a great big rush.” 

“Yes, I know. Poor old girl. Tell me some more.” 

Again the two heads were close together over the map. 

“ After getting into the Bush Veld you bear away 
to the left,” Moonflower went on. ‘‘ This place that’s 
marked Klipvlei isn’t a village at all. There’s a store 
there kept by a half-caste man who sellsall sorts of things, 
so if yourun short you will probably be able to get what 
you want, but you'll have to pay an awful price. I 
heard a farmer tell Daddy that Jan Frizzel—that’s 


~ the store keeper—his proper name is really Portuguese, 


but people call him Frizzle—that he sells illicit liquor, 
but is so clever that he can’t be caught though everyone 
knows he does it. 

“ After you leave him, you get into bad fever country, 
but it’s lovely. I never get fever, but Peter, you must 
take lots of quinine and it’s rather a good thing to 
light fires round the waggon at night, the smoke keeps 
off the mosquitoes; but unless you wake up once or 
twice yourself, the Kaffirs are certain to forget to put 
on wood. 

‘* There are no farms or stores at all in this district 
-—it’s just all wild bush country, stretching on the north 
up to the Limpopo, and to the west as far as these 
ranges of mountains. You'll have to cross one or two 
rivers,’ Moonflower continued, carefully tracing the 
line with her finger, “‘ but, if possible, don’t risk it unless 
you come io a drift. There is a good crossing here, I 
know,” and she marked the place with a pencil dot. 
‘It’s lovely sometimes to bathe, but Daddy wouldn’t 
often let me unless the pool was shallow and the water 
clear, for there are lots of crocs in some of the muddy 
places. You may have to outspan for a week or more 
waiting for the water to go down, if there’s a flood, but 
it’s no use being impatient. Pity you can’t do any 
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buck shooting, but it’s the wrong time and you'd get 
into trouble.” 

‘‘T say, Moonflower, are there any lions about ? 
Peter asked eagerly. 

“Oh, you people out from home are all the same! I 
believe you think lions walk about the villages and steal 
the meat.”’ Moonflower laughed. ‘“‘ I have only seen 
a lion once, and then he was dead. Daddy killed him,” 
she said proudly. 

‘‘But there are lions? I’ve got a topping gun,” 
Peter persisted. 

“You won’t be in lion country until you get to 
*Umteno’s”’ and she indicated a point some distance 
away. ‘It’s a big kraal,’’ she went on, “‘ and if you 
outspan, the old chief will be very decent. He'll give 
you a clean hut and plenty of beer. I don’t mean 
English beer, but thick pinky stuff. It’s horrid. 
Daddy used to say that old "Umteno, the chief, is a 
gentleman. He is very hospitable, and much too 
proud to wear clothes. We took him a concertina once 
for a present, and he was awfully pleased and played it 
to his wives all night, and it made a dreadful noise. 
Oh, I wish I could come! I can talk Kaffir—I learned 
it from Culaya, and ’Umteno’s men are good hunters. 
They are sure to know where there are lions, and leo- 
pards as well.”’ 

“ Tf you were a boy, we’d go off and have no end of a 
time,’ Peter remarked. 

“Here’s Henderson Reef,’’ Moonflower said, indi- 
cating a range of hills, “‘ and your claims are fifty miles 
north-west. Have you got any bigger plans of the 
country ?”’ 

Peter spread out a quarter-inch to the mile map of the 
district. 

“ Yes, I thought so,” Moonflower said excitedly, after 
she had studied the plan. ‘‘ Of course, I don’t know 
the exact position of the claims, but I could take you to 
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the foot of the hills where they are. It’s a rough 
journey. Daddy and I did it the last time we were 
coming back from the Waterburg district. Why 
Peter, it isn’t a bit difficult what you’ve got todo! I 
could go there myself to-morrow, if only I had a waggon. 

“ T never said it was difficult, Peter put in indignantly. 
“The only difficult thing about it is writing the 
beastly report, and the governor will be a bit sick if I 
hash up that part.” 

“TI wish you’d been going to find something exciting, 
like King Solomon’s mines,’ Moonflower sighed. 

“ Totell youthe truth, the trek seemed a much bigger 
thing in England than it does out here, but I’m looking 
forward to it no end, all the same. I say Moonflower, 
don’t think me an awful ass, but do you really think I 
shall be able to get a lion? ”’ 

“You might if you’re a decent shot. But don’t kill 
the lioness and leave the cubs. They are such little 
furry things with big round eyes and enormous paws. 
A Dutchman near us brought in a litter from the Low 
Country, but they all died. We had one, and tried to 
feed him with a bottle, but he was only a baby and 
missed his mother, and perhaps he broke his heart.” 

“* You're awful keen on animals aren’t you? I knew 
that the first night I brought Wag into the hall. It is 
rotten, your having to stop in Joh’burg. Don’t I wish I 
could take you along? I suppose it wouldn’t do.” 

“No.” Moonflower shook her head sadly. “ I’ve 
got to stay here and learn to do something. You see, 
Daddy didn’t leave much money. 

“He was a parson, wasn’t he ?.” 

“Yes. Peter, did you say you were at Lymehurst ? ” 

“Of course. The pater was there before me, and if 
ever I have a kid he’ll jolly well go there too.” 

“ Tt’s a fine old school isn’t it ?’’ Moonflower said 
wistfully. ‘‘ Daddy used to tell me about it. He was a 
master there for nearly twenty years.” 
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_ “ You don’t mean it ? How queer! That was before 

my time of course, but the pater must have known him. 
I'll ask next time I write. I say, it’s awfully plucky of 
you to go to that massage shop.” 

“No, it isn’t,” Moonflower laughed. ‘ I’ve got to 
work, and I don’t want to teach. Mrs. Dolling is always 
telling me I ought to have chosen something more 
‘genteel.’ Don’t you do the same.” 

“ T’m not a beastly snob, and after all, I suppose it 
doesn’t matter. You'll marry some decent chap the 
minute you’re old enough. Girls always do.” 

“Tshan’t. I want to travel and do heaps of things. 
I should hate to be married.” 

With which statement Moonflower rolled up the 
maps, and after arranging Peter’s bandage for the night, 
went up to her room. Too excited to sleep, she sat 
for an hour by the open window, thinking of the veld 
she loved, until the leads and the grimy housetops 
melted into open country washed with silver light, and 
she was once more a small girl, swathed in a crimson 
sash, offering moonflowers to Astarte. 


CHAPTER XIV 


‘THE telegram which Miss Nelson had received was the 
beginning of fresh events. Johanna learnt the news 
first and because of the importance it gave her, was 
obliged to bury her animosity and tell Moonflower. 
“Miss Nelson’s young man is coming down from 
Rhodesia, and they’re going to be married at last!” 
she announced. “JI never thought he’d go through 
with it, and she didn’t either—that’s why she was in 
such a state when he didn’t write regularly. You 
should have heard her talking to old Smith about it.” 
‘““T’m very glad. I wonder what he’s like ? ’’ Moon- 
flower said, for in spite of the other girl’s ill-humour and 
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deceit, she bore her no grudge, and was willing to be 
friendly. 

“JT can show you. Wait a minute,” and Johanna 
hurried out of the room. It was early, and Miss Smith 
and Miss Nelson had not yet arrived; Moonflower 
heard a drawer being opened and shortly afterwards 
Johanna came back carrying a framed photograph. 

“She keeps it at the bottom of the old desk under- 
neath the bills. I shouldn’t have thought she was so 
sentimental.” 

“Go and put it back Johanna! It’s horrid to have 
got it out, and Miss Nelson may come in at any minute.” 

““My! wouldn’t she be wild!’ Johanna giggled. 
“Here look at him before I put him away,” and she 
thrust the picture under Moonflower’s nose. 

“ He looks like a hairdresser! Do take him back.” 

“T call him very handsome; look at his beautiful 
eyes, I expect they’re brown, and he’s got thick curly 
hair and a lovely moustache. His name’s Raymond 
L’Estrange. I wonder if he kisses her ? ” 

“Do shut up Johanna. You make me sick!” and 
Moonflower went on polishing the taps. 

Love made a difference to Miss Nelson, she was 
kinder to Moonflower than she had been before, and 
even spoke of her approaching marriage. It appeared 
that her fiancé had recently obtained a post in Johannes- 
burg, and that this was hastening the wedding. 

One afternoon Mr. L’Estrange called at the beauty- 
shop and Moonflower recognised him at once. A 
narrow-chested, seedy young man, with a pink and 
white complexion, a quantity of wavy brown hair, and 
a soft moustache waxed at the ends. As no customer 
was present he was shown over the rooms, and took a 
minute interest in every detail. He called Miss Nelson 
‘ Baby,’ and she seemed pleased ; to Miss Smith he was 
effusively polite. Moonflower and Johanna who were 
together he hardly noticed, until he stood aside to let 
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the others pass, and then he turned and gave Moon- © 
flower a long sleepy look. 

“T knew he was a bit of all right. Did you see him 
give me the glad eye?’ Johanna whispered. 

“No I didn’t”” Moonflower said shortly.. “Idon’t — 
think he’s nearly good enough for Miss Nelson.” 

“ Or for you either, I suppose ? That’s because he © 
looked at me, not you—jealous !”’ : 

A few days later during the luncheon hour, there was 
a knock at the outer door, which Moonflower answered 
at once. Driven by curiosity Johanna came into the 
waiting room, for callers were unusual between one and 
two. 

“ Ah, good-morning. 1 hoped to meet Miss Nelson ” 
Mr. L’Estrange explained. ‘‘ Perhaps you can tell me 
when she will be back ? ” 

“Tn about half an hour I think, but she generally | 
has lunch at Muratti’s which is only five minutes from 
here, if you would like to go and find her.” 

“ You are a kind little girl to take so much interest,” 
and L’Estrange came into the room and put his hat and 
stick on one of the tables. 

“And what do you do here all day?” he asked, © 
ignoring Johanna and speaking to Moonflower. 

“‘T think we do as we're told,” she said with a smile. 

“ T wonder if you will do as I tell you? Come here 
and talk to me.” 

“T will give your message to Miss Nelson,” Moon- 
flower said without moving. 

“ T wasn’t thinking of Miss Nelson. Come now, 1 bet 
you know how to give the boys a good time !”’ 

In her astonishment Moonflower said nothing. 

““She’s no sport. Doesn’t know a thing. You try 
mei” Johanna giggled. 

“You! Nothanks!” and Mr. L’ Estrange looked 
her up and down, until the hot colour came into her 
heavy sallow face, and she clasped and unclasped her 
clumsy red hands. 
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“You have no right to speak to Johanna like that !” 
Moonflower cried indignantly, for the girl’s humiliation 
hurt her. 

Before the young man could answer steps were heard 
upon the stairs, and Miss Smith and Miss Nelson came 
into the room. 

“ Have I kept you long ? ” the latter asked anxiously. 

“No, I got here early,’ and the two began a half- 
whispered conversation. 

_ Later on when Miss Nelson was alone Johanna came 
to her. 

“There is something I ought to tell you”’ she said 
mysteriously. . 

“Well?” Miss Nelson was not encouraging. 

“Tt’s about Stella Fearon, but perhaps I’d better 
not speak.” 

“ Tf youhaveanythingtosay,sayit. Ifnot, goaway.” 

“T think I ought to warn you. Stella is very sly.” 

Miss Nelson raised her eyebrows, and Johanna found 
her task more difficult than she had anticipated. 

“The way Stella behaved when Mr. L’Estrange 
called this morning was disgraceful.” 

“What do you mean?” Miss Nelson’s voice 
was stern. 

“ She—she made eyes at him, and the things she 
said! He was quite confused, so I stayed in the room.” 

“Thank you. That will do.” 

Miss Nelson did not entirely believe Johanna’s tale, 
but she knew something of Mr. Raymond L’Estrange’s 
philanderings, and determined to be careful. Once 
sown, the seeds of suspicion took root. 

Some days later L’Estrange again called during the 
luncheon hour, but did not come inside. 

‘‘ You should have seen how she ran to open the door’”’ 
Johanna reported later on. ‘“‘ Inever got a chance. I 
couldn’t hear what she said in the passage, but she 
seemed very pleased with herself.” 
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This time Miss Nelson listened attentively. Johanna 
was feeding the devils of jealousy which were awake and 
hungry. For ten years Rosamond Nelson had been 
engaged to the vacillating unstable Raymond L’Es- 
trange, and in spite of his weakness and petty vanity 
she loved him, and had thrown over a better man on his 
account. That Moonflower should be indifferent did 
not occur to her, and she kept a strict watch upon the 
younger girl’s actions. 

Later in the week Johanna whispered another tale. 

He meets her after business, and walks home with her. 
I saw them myself.” 

“You had better explain fully.” Miss Nelson spoke 
coldly. She had pluck and would not show emotion 
before Johanna. 

“ It was yesterday afternoon ; they met at the corner 
of Pritchard Street and went away together. I was 
doing some shopping for my aunt and I saw them.” 
Johanna did not say that she had dodged in and out of 
doorways and behind motors in order to watch without 
being seen. 

In substance the story was true. On her way home 
from work on the previous day, Moonflower had been 
overtaken by L’Estrange who had walked by her side, 
assuring her that he lived in the same direction. Not 
wishing to be uncivil to her employer’s friend, Moon- 
flower had answered his questions quietly but when he 
suggested calling a taxi and going for a drive through 
the suburbs she had refused at once; chiefly because 
she disliked L’Estrange, and also because she was 
anxious to get back to Peter who was now convalescent. 

Too proud to question, Miss Nelson treated Moon- 
flower as usual, but watched her closely. Fear pre- 
vented her from accusing L’Estrange, for after ten years 
he was capable of breaking off his engagement, and of 
leaving her with her youth past, to go on earning her 
living as she had done before. Once married she knew 
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that she could manage him, and put an end to his foolish 
flirtations, but until then she decided that it was best 
to avoid scenes. Susceptible to influence, Moonflower 
felt instinctively that all was not well, but she in no way 
thought of herself as the cause of the trouble. Ever 
since her talk with Peter she had longed more and more 
for her old home. At this period of transition from 
childhood to womanhood her old grief at her father’s 
death came back. Not the horror of tragedy, but the 
sense of loss and loneliness. She longed for the few 
friends she had known, but Arabella Down was in 
Germany, and for months she had received nothing 
from her but a picture post card of Cologne Cathedral. 
Beatrice Heronhaye had not answered her last letter, 
and Derwent Rayne was on trek, perhaps in the very 
district to which Peter was bound, for in one of their 
talks she had spoken of camping in the Waterburg 
country of the Northern Transvaal. Then one day 
two ladies came into the shop, and while Moonflower 
was attending to them they mentioned Derwent Rayne. 

“T met her cousin at dinner the other night” one said 
to the other. “ Mrs Rayne is going down to Delagoa 
without returning to Johannesburg. Her agents in 
London want her on some business connected with the 
foreign rights of her new play, and she is travelling 
home by the East Coast.” 

Moonflower could not interrupt the conversation or 
ask questions, and the customers did not know that 
Derwent was anything to her. It hurt her to realize 
that her friend was leaving the country without aword, 
but she accepted the fact as best she might, and for some 
days went sadly about her work. ‘When at length after 
Peter’s convalescence, she began to see more of Mrs. 
Dolling, she found her anxious and _ preoccupied. 
Peter was starting north in less than a week, and the 
future looked very blank. Then one afternoon as she 
was preparing to lift the perambulator down the steps 
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of the Laurels Mr. L’ Estrange paused on the pave- 
ment. ‘ } 
‘“‘T was just coming to call,” he remarked. “I have 
an invitation for you from Miss Nelson.’’ Moonflower 
had been with Miss Nelson less than an hour before, 
and she had not offered any hospitality. 

‘“‘ We thought we would give you and the other girl a 
treat’ L’Estrange went on. “‘ Will you come with us 
to the Central Picture House at eight o’clock ? They 
are showing some good films.” 

‘‘ Will Miss Nelson be there? ’”’ Moonflower asked. 

‘Yes of course. She sent the message.” 

“And Johanna? ”’ 

“Yes, if her aunt will let her come.” 

Moonflower was still doubtful and called Mrs. Dolling. 

“‘ Pictures at the Cinema ?”’ she said vaguely when 
matters were explained. ‘‘ I suppose Stella can go, but 
someone must bring her home. I can’t have her run- 
ning about Johannesburg at night.” 

‘Miss Nelson and I will bring her in a taxi as far as 
your door, if you will let her meet us at the box office 
at eight o’clock”’ L’Estrange said with decision. 

Mrs. Dolling agreed and thought no more about it ; 
her attention was occupied with other matters. In her 
bedroom were three open trunks into which she was | 


packing delicate baby linen, lace-edged cot pillows, | 


satin coverlets, and all luxurious articles of her child’s 
toilet. When darkness had fallen a Kaffir driver 
carried the boxes downstairs and put them into a 
cape cart, afterwards transferring them to the cloak- 
room at Park Station. 

Moonflower was on the point of starting for the 
Picture House when Peter came to her with anopen letter. 

“Listen to this!’’ he exclaimed. “‘ It’s about the 
rottenest thing that could have happened. If ever I get 
hold of that young Dutchman, I'll jolly well let him 
know what I think of him!” 
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“What is it?’’ she asked. 


“* Dear Mr. Henderson’” Peter began— 


“*«You do not come to Kranzdorp and I wait 
many days. I am sorry you have been sick so long, 
but the time has come that I must go to Potchef- 
stroom to look after the farm of my uncle who will 
die. He is a good man also, and has much money 
which he will leave to his nephews and nieces if he 
findsthem worthy. Itis good that Ishould befriends 
with him. I am sorry indeed that I cannot meet 
you at the Kraazdorp Station on Thursday morn- 
ing, but the dear Lord wills it not so. My father 
who is an old man, will make his boys to load 
up your waggon, and have your mules inspanned, 
so that they may be ready with the Kaffirs we have 
engaged for you, when you came to the station. 
My father, the old man, he cannot meet you 
because that a horse kicked his leg, but the road 
you will go passes thus by our farm, and will you 
please pay to my father {15 for the keep of the 
mules. 

“* Abram the Kaffir driver he is a good boy, and 
as Icannot come with you on trek my advice to you 
isto geta boy from M’Plachi’s kraal, they are good 
hunters and know the country. Also Jan the 
whip boy he can cook and the piccanin he is 
lazy but the mules know him. 

May the good Lord prosper you. 
Piet Riebart.’” 


| That’s a nice facer isn’t it!” 

“Yes, you'll find it difficult’? Moonflower said 
thoughtfully. ‘“‘ It wouldn’t matter so much if you'd 
lived in Africa, but you don’t know anything about 
camping out.” 

“Don’t I though. The pater and I camped for a 
month in Ireland when we were fishing.” 

“ That must have been different, but here you’ve got 
to think about mules, and about mosquitoes, and good 
water, and thunderstorms, and lightning, and oh all 
sorts of things! Are you really starting to-morrow ? ”’ 
_ “Must. Everything’s ready—except for this bligh- 
| 
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ter’s backing out at the last minute. By Jove, I 


wouldn’t have him now if he asked tocome. Ishallgo [ 


off to-morrow night by the mail, and get up to Kranz- 
dorp next morning about ten. Perhaps I can hear of 
someone in the village who would come along.” 

It was hard to listen to Peter’s talk of Kranzdorp and 
the trek. Often from the Orphanage verandah Moon- 
flower had watched the train puff into the station. She 
thought of the morning when Arabella had taken Maria 
Kruger to meet the bridegroom who did not arrive. 
She knew that autumn flowers would be growing in the 
Kranzdorp gardens. She knew the colour of the veld, 
green with. half-hidden browns and russets sweeping 
away to the Kopjes. 

‘“ You'd better take me Peter,” she said, with a heart- 
ache beneath her smile, ‘‘ but the R.M. at Kranzdorp 
will recommend a reliable man, if you ask him.” 

“T don’t want a bear-leader !”’ 

“You want someone who knows the country.” 

Toacertain extent, but I’m going to be my own boss.” 

“Yes of course. I must go. I’m late already.” 

“ Are you going out ? It’s my last night; I thought 
you'd tell me some more about the bush veld.” There § 
was disappointment in his voice. 

““ Miss Nelson and the man she’s engaged to—he’s a § 
horrid young man—have asked me to go to the Picture 
House.” 

“ Can't you give them the‘ go by’ and stay with me? | 
No one will worry us out here on the verandah, and } 
there’s still no end of things I want to ask you.” | 

““T can’t very well’? Moonflower said doubtfully. | 
“TI don’t want to go a bit, but you see I work for Miss § 
Nelson and she might not like it if I stayed away.”’ 

‘‘ Tl see you as far as the tram. I can’t come any | 
further because some of my kit has to go to the station | 
to-night, I say Moonflower, do you remember what a | 
joke we had that time we went to the theatre. You | 
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won't forget all about me will you : ? Remember, we 
agreed to be pals.” 

“Of course I shan’t forget. Didn’t I cure you of 
mumps?” 

“* By Jove yes, you were a brick. Moonflower ? ”’ 

ce Yes ? 2) 

“You told me once you always thought in pictures, 
You won’t think of me with that flannel round my face, 
will you? JI must have looked a fool.” 

An older woman would have been amused at the 
touch of personal vanity. Moonflower saw nothing 
strange in it. 

“ Peter dear of course not. I was only a little girl 
when I had them but I looked dreadful too.” 

A tram roared along, and waving her hand Moon- 
flower jumped inside. A clock in a shop window 
pointed to five minutes past eight and she wondered if 
Miss Nelson would be annoyed at her lateness. There 
was a crowd round the box office of the Picture House 
as she ran up the steps. 

* Ah here you are,” L’Estrange exclaimed advancing 
to meet her. “ The others have gone inside to keep the 
seats. You are late.” 

“ Yes, I’msorry. Did Miss Nelson mind very much?” 

“No I don’t think so. Come along!” and he led the 
way down a corridor and into the hall. A film was 
being shown and the lights were lowered. 

“The back row, right along to the end. Our stalls 
are in the corner.” 

Moonflower groped her way past people’s knees until 
she came to the wall, and L’Estrange turned down the 
seats. It was very dark and she could not see Miss 
Nelson and Johanna, whom she imagined to be further 
down the row. As her eyes became accustomed to the 
dimness, she peered forward, intending to apologize 
for her lateness, and discovered that L’Estrange’s 
neighbours were an old lady and a little boy. Im- 
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mediately in front were two girls and a young man, and 
beyond them she could not see. 

‘“‘ Where are the others ? ” she asked quickly. 

“Did you really expect to see them? Go along. 
You knew better than that !”’ 

“ But you told Mrs. Dolling : 

“‘T was obliged to put the old woman off with some 
tale or other. 1’d do more than that for you sweetheart. 
I’ve been looking forward to this for days. You pre- 
tended to be such a shy little girl just to lead meon. I 
know your little game. Tell me you're going to love 
me better than anyone in the world!” 

Moonflower only half heard what he was saying, and 
shrank against the wall. Then he put his arm along the 
back of the seat and leaned his face to hers. 

“Give me your sweet lips, quickly now! No one 
will see.” 

Anger conquered every other feeling. Even 
L’Estrange drew back. 

“lf you touch me [ll kill you. Iwill. You—to kiss 
me—You!” The scorn in her voice was more intense 
by reason of her restraint. 

“Come, come, you're only doing this to make me 
keen. I know all about you girls.” 

Luckily the film came to an end, and after a few bars 
of music the lights went up. 

“ Don’t look at me like that !_ People will think I’ve 
been hurting you. There’s no need to be afraid.” 

“ Afraid! 1, afraid of you. I should be ashamed to 
be afraid of you. Will you let me pass!” 

“No my dear, you were glad enough to come with 
me, and now you'll stay until I’m ready.” 

Moonflower would not make a scene, but she waited 
her opportunity. The next picture did not please the 
people in front, and they went out; at the same time 
a programme-seller passed down the gangway. 

“Will you get me a programme ? I should like to 
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know what this story is called,” she said evenly. 
Pleased:at her altered tone L’Estrange rose to his feet 
and having secured a programme fumbled in the dim 
light for change, with his face turned away from Moon- 
flower. With quick movements, she was over the 
back of the empty seats in front of her, and had 
worked her way past the people and into the gangway 
before he realized what had happened. Not pausing 
to look round she hurried from the theatre and sprang 
on toa moving tram. The conductor gave her a scold- 
ing, but as she turned the corner of the street she saw 
L’Estrange standing under the portico, and looking to 
left and right. 

When he told Moonflower that Miss Nelson and 
Johanna were already inside the picture house he was 
nearer the truth than he imagined, for five minutes after 
he had given up his search and had gone home, a tall 
fair woman and a thick-set sallow girl came out on to 
the pavement. 

That night in the quiet of her flat Miss Nelson wrote 
an affectionate letter to her lover. She was sorry a 
touch of fever had prevented his coming to see her, and 
hoped that he was better. Soon she would be able to 
nurse him when he was ill. He needed care and comfort. 
With a wry smile she closed the envelope ; her mind was 
made up as to what must happen in the morning. 

It was only nine o’clock when Moonflower reached 
home, and Peter was on the verandah oiling a shot gun 
under the swinging paraffin lamp. 

“ Hullo—this is luck! I thought you were having a 
good time—Why what’s the matter? You look as if 
you wanted to kill someone ? ”’ 

Bie. do} 

“‘ What’s wrong old girl? ” 

‘That man tried to kiss me!” and breathless and 
indignant Moonflower told her story. 

“T’ll go now and punch his head, the dirty dog! 
Where does he live ? ”’ 
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“ Oh Peter Idon’t know. You mustn’t make a fuss.” 

“ He’s a low down cad,-and he’s got a girl of his « own 
anyway! He didn’t kiss you, did he?” 

“Of course not! No one ever will unless 
Moonflower did not finish the sentence, but in her mind 
was the picture of a lithe rider with keen eyes and sun- 
browned face. 

“ That’s right, you wait until the right chap comes 
along,’ Petersaidapprovingly. AllthesameifIget half 
a chance I'll give that brute something to think about. 

The next morning customers arrived early, and until 
eleven o’clock Moonflower was busy. Then Johanna 
came to tell her she was wanted in Miss Smith’s office. 
Miss Nelson and Miss Smith were sitting together behind 
a large table. 

“Shut the door, and answer my questions. Speak 
the truth if you can!” Clearly Miss Smith was very 
angry. 

‘Were you or were you not at the Picture House 
last night with Mr. L’Estrange ? ”’ 


” 


“Yes I was,” Moonflower answered. “But .. .” 

“No excuses. What made you go?” 

“Mr. L’Estrange asked me. He said that ay aiaaeee 
“When did you arrange the meeting ?’ 

“Yesterday afternoon after . . . ” 


Miss Smith was too angry to allow Moonflower to 
finish her sentences. 

“You have encouraged Mr. L’Estrange to walk 
home with you after business hours ? ” 

“No” indignantly. 

“Has he ever walked home with you ? ” 

ce Yes. ? 

The two women looked at each other. 

“Tm afraid we’ve not been mistaken” Miss Smith 
remarked, and Miss Nelson bowed her head in ac- 
knowledgment. This morning she looked older, and her 
make-up had been put on with a shaking hand, 
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“T thought you were a quiet, well-behaved girl,” 
Miss Smith went on, turning sharply to Moonflower. 
“ Instead I find you carrying on an underhand flirtation 
with the first man you come across. A particularly 
disgraceful action in this case. ”’ 

“Tt is a mistake. Please let me tell you—” Moon- 
flower began. 

“Mistake ! There is no mistake in the way you have 
been running after Mr. L’Estrange. You started this 
game from the first day you met him!” 

‘‘T did no such thing. It’s not true!’’ Moonflower 
was roused. ‘‘I hate Mr. L’Estrange. I would have 
killed him last night if I could. I told him so.” 

“T don’t want an exhibition of temper. Naturally 
you turn round and abuse Mr. L’Estrange when you are 
found out. There is only one thing to be done. It is 
difficult enough to protect the good name of a business 
of this kind, and I can’t afford to have girls like you 
about the place—It won’t pay me! Do you under- 
stand! If you can’t leave Mr. L’Estrange alone, 
goodness knows what else you have been doing !”’ 

The innuendo was lost upon Moonflower who had 
never been brought into contact with injustice. Miss 
Smith was worried at the upset of her affairs, and spoke 
hastily as was her manner when angry. 

** Put on your hat at once. I never want to see you 
again. I believe you are living with a respectable 
woman. Tell her from me that I won't have you inside 
my doors. If she wants to hear the truth let her come 
to me to-morrow morning.” 

Moonflower was pale but her eyes were steady, and she 
drew herself up coldly. 

“T don’t want to work with people who are unfair. 
I shall certainly not come here again. Good-bye.” 
And turning slowly she left the room. 

“‘ There’s assurance for you!”’ Miss Smith exclaimed 
looking at Miss Nelson. ‘‘ Now my dear don’t grieve 
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any more. The girl will probably get sent back to the 
orphanage she came from. I will suggest it to the 
woman who looks after her.” 

Later in the day Miss Smith’s conscience was troubled 
and she determined that when Mrs. Dolling came to 
see her she would not be too hard on Moonflower. 


CHAPTER XV 

MOoOoNFLOWER walked home slowly, too angry at 
first to notice things around her. She did not take a 
tram, she wanted to think, and she passed through the 
crowded streets and into the suburbs before she came 
to any conclusion. On one point she was resolved, 
never again, under any conditions, would she go back 
to the massage shop. Certainly, at present, there did 
_not seem much likelihood of going back. ‘“‘If I had 
done anything wrong it wouldn’t be so bad ”’ she argued, 
“It isn’t fair. That man ought to be punished, not I.” 
She was learning for the first time from personal experi- 
ence, that in nine cases out of ten the woman pays. 

When she reached “‘ The Laurels” the front door was 
open, and though it was nearly twelve o'clock there was 
no smell of cooking, neither was there the usual clatter 
of pots and pans, and the chattering of natives from 
kitchen and yard. Wag hurled himself downstairs 
and seized the hem of her skirt, but there was no sound 
in the house except his yelps of joy. Presently a door 
opened above, and Peter leaned over the banister. 

““T say Moonflower, is that you? ”’ 

“Yes, Where’s Mrs. Dolling ? ” 

‘“ That’s what I'd like to know!” and he swung 
himself down to her side. 

‘““ Perhaps she’s left a message with the kitchen 
boys” Moonflower suggested. 

“ There’s not a sign of them. Go and look. I 
wanted a Kaffir just now to help with my kit.” 
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“How funny! What’s happened ? ” 

“ Blessed if I know. I went out after breakfast to 
have a last look at some samples of copper ore, and when 
Icame back twenty minutes ago the place was deserted.” 

“ But Mr. Lane and Mr. Fisher will want lunch at one 
o'clock’ Moonflower said, mentioning the names of 
two boarders who usually returned for their midday 
meal. 

“ Now I come to think of it Mrs. Dolling asked them 
last night if they could get lunch in town to-day. I 
hardly noticed at the time” Peter remarked. 

“I suppose she’s gone to see some friends and has 
taken the baby’”’ Moonflower said slowly ‘“‘ and the 
Kaffirs have run off for a holiday. Vll have a look 
round.” 

Together they explored the kitchen premises. Every- 
thing was in order. The breakfast dishes had been 
washed up and put away, and except for a loaf of bread 
and a few groceries there was no food in the larder. 

“Hullo! The niggers have taken all their things 
with them!’’ Peter exclaimed as he kicked open the 
door of the outside room where the Kaffirs slept. 
Blankets, bits of looking glass, kerosine tins, and 
bundles of clothing, had all disapspeared. 

‘‘ Seems as if they’d done a bunk” he announced. 
“‘ Won't the old lady be wild!” 

“Tt will be an awful nuisance. I wish Mrs. Dolling 
would come back!’”’ Moonflower was getting anxious. 

‘“‘ Supposing she’s gone off too!’’ Peter suggested. 

““ She wouldn’t ; she’s left all her things.”’ 

‘“‘ We'd better go and look.”’ 

In the office the desk was locked and the room was 
tidy ; all the baby’s toys had been put away, and there 
was not even a scrap of paper in the waste-paper basket. 

‘““ Seems queer! I say what’s this, it’s addressed to 
you”’ and Peter picked up an envelope which was 
leaning against the clock. 
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Moonflower sat on the edge of the table and glanced 
at a closely written sheet. 

“Oh Peter it’s—it’s dreadful!” she exclaimed. 
‘You look at it too,” and side by side they read the 
following in Mrs. Dolling’s old-fashioned pointed hand- 
writing :— 

“My dear Stella, 

By the time you receive this I shall be far away with 
my darling child. There is nothing else to do unless my 
baby is to suffer. The tradesmen will not give me longer 
credit, but when my furniture is sold the money will pay 
some of the bills. If I stay in Johannesburg I can not 
get my darling the things she has always been used to, so 
I am going away with what little capital I have, and my 
baby’s outfit. _ As soon as you know the truth you must 
go to your employer and ask her to find you another 
place to live in. She is a respectable woman and I can 
trust her—”’ 


Moonflower began to laugh. 

“Miss Smith said the same about Mrs. Dolling this 
morning ’’ she remarked drily, and went on with the 
letter. 


“Take your own things out of the house as soon as 
possible, for when the bailiffs come in they will seize 
everything. The other resident boarders left last week, 
and Mr. Henderson is going away to-night, so there is 
nothing more for me to worry about. It is better that you 
should not know where I am, in fact, no one will be able to 
find me, 

I am sorry I could not say good-bye to you dear 
Stella, you have been a good girl and kind to my darling 
little one. The money for your board was paid to me 
quarterly, and the first term is nearly over. Miss Smith 
will make arrangements for your future. I want you to 
have this sovereign to buy a little keepsake in memory of 
my darling baby, whom I do not expect you will ever see 
again, but I am sure you will think of her very often. I 
advise you to leave this dreadful country if you can. 
Surely your father had some friends in England, 

Your affectionate and sincere friend, 


Lydia Dolling.”’ 
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“Well I'm blowed!’’ and Peter whistled long and 
loudly, 

“Poor Mrs. Dolling! Isn’t it awful!” 

“I’m sorry for those chaps who won’t get paid. She 

hasn’t played the game !”’ 
_ “No she hasn’t” Moonflower said thoughtfully. 
“She used to spend ever so much on little Gladys’s 
clothes, and oh Peter, it was dreadful—the baby was 
quite stupid.” 

“Yes I know. Look here, something’s got to be 
done!” 

“TI can’t realize it yet’’ and Moonflower swung her 
| legs backwards and forwards. 

_ “ We must get our kit out of the house first start off. 
Mine’s ready. Most of it weni last night. What about 
- yours?” 

“‘T don’t know. Isn’t it funny?” 

| “Look here old thing your kit’s your own. You 
_ don’t want it sold to pay Mrs. Dolling’s debts!” 

“It wouldn’t pay many!” and Moonflower thought 
of her little tin box. ‘‘ I want my books though, and 
Daddy’s photograph ”’ she said suddenly. 

“Of course youdo. Can you stuff your things into a 
trunk while I goandgetacab? We oughtn’t to waste 
time.” 

“Rather!” and Moonflower fled upstairs to her 
room and bundled her possessions into her box. When 
Peter came back she was sitting on it, trying to make it 
shut, which it did with his help. Together they carried 
it down to the hall. 

“Ts that all you’ve got?” he asked. 

‘“Everything in the world—vast possessions!” 

“Don’t rot ! I’ll get the driver to help with my stuff ;”’ 
and soon the luggage was piled on to the cab, and Wag 
was settled on the seat between Peter and Moonflower, 

‘‘ Where to?” the man asked. 

The couple looked at each other—and Moonflower 
wanted to laugh. 


| 
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“The Station” Peter directed. “ ainsi put this 
stuff into the cloakroom.” 

For the first time that day Moonflower realised that 
the sun was shining, and that the blue gums planted on 
the sidewalks, threw velvet shadows across the white 
roads. With the sense of adventure her spirits rose. 
After all it wasn’t such a bad thing to be given the sack. 

At the station Peter dismissed the cab, and had the 
luggage put into the cloakroom. This done, he and 
Moonflower wandered into the Park. The place was nearly 
empty, for the nursemaids and children who had been ~ 
there in the early part of the morning, had gone home 
out of the heat. They found a seat in an arbour over- 
looking an expanse of flower-beds, and the scent of 
daturas and heliotrope was heavy in the air. Moon- 
flower took off her hat and leaned her head against a 
tree trunk. 

‘“‘ Oh it’s months since I’ve been out in the morning ”’ 
she said with a sigh of contentment. ‘‘ I thought it 
would never, never happen again. I was busy all the 
week, and on Sundays [ had to go to that horrid Church 
with Mrs. Dolling !”’ 

“I suppose you've got a holiday. What’s it for? ”’ 

“T haven't got a holiday!’ Moonflower laughed. 

‘“‘ Have you given that shop the go by because it’s my 
last day?” The idea pleased Peter, 

‘“ T never thought of that’ she confessed. ‘‘ Oh I’ve 
got the world to walk in, and the sky overhead and the 
wind on my face. 

“Tell me why they let you oe 

“They didn’t. I’m not going back there any more 
ever at all—and I’m glad, glad, glad!” 

“You mean you’ve got the sack?” 

“Yes, and I’m glad, glad, glad.”” Moonflower swung 
her feet in time to the little tune she had made up. 

“ Tsay, Moonflower, do talk sense. How on earth did 
it happen ? ” 
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“ Because of what I told you last night.” 

“ About that swine L’Estrange ? ”’ 

ce Yes.’’ 

“ But didn’t you explain ? ”’ 

“They wouldn’t listen, and told me never to come 
_ back, and I shan’t go ever again.”’ 

_ “ Tshould jolly well think not.” Then after a pause, 
_ “ What are you going to do? ”’ 

“T don’t know. The sun’s shining—” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Tm free. I haven’t been free for months, and the 
|. sun won't set for hours!” | 

“You're a funny kid! Let’s go to the kiosk and 
have lunch; I’m hungry.” 

They ate sandwiches and cakes, and drank lemonade 
under a tree on the lawn, and Wag, having finished a 
plate of biscuits and milk, curled himself up like a small 
fat guinea pig, and went to sleep. 

“It seems to me we ought to be doing something 
instead of sitting here,’’ Peter said at last. 

“What are we going to do?” 

“You must find somewhere to stay.” 

“Tcan’t, I haven’t any money. Only a sovereign.”’ 

“ But hang it all what is going to happen ? ” 

‘“‘T shall go out on the veld under the moon.”’ 

“But there must be somebody whose business it is 
to look after you!” 

“No there isn’t. Miss Smith left me to Mrs. Dolling, 
and Mrs. Dolling left me to Miss Smith. Really and 
truly Peter I shall go and sleep on the veld.”’ 

“My dear kid it can’t be done. I'll lend you some 
money.” 

“That’s no good. It would be just the same thing 
again when I’d spent it.” . 

“ Look here—I'll—I’ll take you to a clergyman!” 

“ What for,” and Moonflower laughed merrily. 

“Well I don’t know. They look after people.” 
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“ T could teach the one at Mrs. Dolling’s church how 
to read the lessons!” . 

‘ Moonflower, old girl, do be sensible !’’ There was 
genuine anxiety in Peter’s voice. “ You know I can’t 
leave you in Joh’burg by yourself, and I must get off 
to-night. If only my mater were here it would be easy 
enough, but I don’t know a soul on the Rand, and you 
don’t either. For goodness’ sake let’s think of some- 
thing. Aren’t there any places girls can go to?” 

“JT don’t know. Moonflower said doubtfully. “ At 
the top of the avenue there’s a house with a high wall 
round it and a plate on the gate which says ‘ Langland 
Home for Girls.’ ”’ 

“That might be all right’ Peter exclaimed hope- 
fully. “‘ What sort of place is it ? ’’ 

“ T don’t know a bit. I’ve only passed it when I was 
wheeling the baby.” : 

“Come on, let’s go and see!” By Jove, we’re like 
the Babes in the Wood,” and they went laughing across 
the Park, 

From the outside at any rate, the Langland Home 
did not look inviting. The lower half of the windows 
were of frosted glass, and there were no curtains, only 
dark green blinds pulled to even lengths. The top of the 
garden wall was decorated with pieces of broken glass 
stuck into the mortar, and the garden gates were 
so high there was no possibility of seeing over the 
top. 

Peter and Moonflower stood on the opposite pave- 
ment and looked at the house. 

“ Doesn’t seem very promising now we’ve come |” 

‘““No—o ” Moonflower said doubtfully. ‘‘ But it’s a 
home for girls. lt says so on the door.” 

“You go and ask ’”’ Peter suggested. 

“T don’t like to. You go.” 

“We'll both go,’’ and Peter tucked Moonflower’s 
hand under his arm and marched her across the road. 
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| let’s get out of this. I say, I’ve left some sticks and a 
/riding whip at Mrs. Dolling’s. I wonder if we could get 
them? Id be sorry to lose that whip, it’s stuck in the 
| rack above the umbrella stand. He had remembered 
| the whip earlier in the day but had decided not to 
| trouble about it. Now any excuse was good enough to 
| prevent Moonflower from asking questions about the 
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‘‘The Laurels’’ was deserted, evidently the news of 
Mrs. Dolling’s departure was not yet known to the 
authorities. Peter went inside to collect his possessions 
and Moonflower lingered on the verandah. Presently 
| she ran to him breathlessly. 

“Mr. L’Estrange is coming up the street. He’s 
| coming here! What shall I do?” 

“Oh good luck! You go upstairs and keep quiet. 
TY’ talk to him” and Peter replaced the walking sticks 
| but kept the hunting crop. 
| Presently L’Estrange appeared in the doorway. 

“T want to speak to Miss Fearon. Do you know if 
_ she isin?” he said addressing Peter. 

“You're name’s L’Estrange, isn’t it?” 

oes. 

“ Come inside and shut the door will you.” 

Peter led the way into the dining-room where there 
was an emply space between the tables. Then he 
turned— 

“You took Miss Fearon to a picture show last night 
and behaved like a damn cad!” 

‘““T fail to see how my relations with Miss Fearon 
concern you.”’ 

“Probably not. Because you’re a low down beast, 
you've made a decent girl lose her job. You're not 
going to get off scot free I can tell you.” 

‘What do you propose to do?”’ L’Estrange’s smile 
was not pleasant. 

I’m going to give you a hiding, as no one else will!” 
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‘‘You means one of our leaflets?’”’ The woman 
looked suspicious. 

“Yes, that’s. it!” 

“Wait where you are, please, and I will make 
enquiries.” | 
Peter did as he was told, read the text three times, 

and wondered what Moonflower was doing. 

“Ts your aunt Mrs. Vortigen Browne of Southlands ? 
one of our subscribers’ the portress asked, returning 
after a few minutes. | 

Peter said ‘“‘ yes’’ meekly and she handed him an 
envelope addressed to Mrs. Vortigen Browne, which he 
put into his pocket. At the same time he thought the 
woman looked at him doubtfully as he went down the 
steps. 

° Well, what is it like ? ’’ Moonflower asked. 

‘* Blessed if I know ; but I’ve got the tariff. 

‘* Make haste and look. I’m so excited.” i 

“‘ Better get out of this street first. Let’s go to that 
seat down there.” Peter did not wish to be discovered 
reading Mrs. Vortigen Browne’s correspondence. 

The seat indicated stood some yards back from the 
road beneath a clump of bamboos. 

“An awful old woman came to the door’ Peter 
began, ‘‘ but perhaps she hasn’t much to do with the 
place,’’ and he opened the envelope. 

““ Read it to me’ Moonflower demanded. 

Peter turned a deep crimson under his freckles and 
kept silence. The heading which he saw at the top of 
the leaflet was ‘“‘ Deborah Langland Home for Fallen 
Girls. Funds urgently needed.” 

“Damn! Oh damn!” he burst out an@# tore the 
appeal into tiny pieces. 

“Peter! What zs the matter?” 

‘“‘ J—I beg your pardon. I couldn’t help it!” 

“ Isn’t it a nice place? Can’t I go there?” 

“T should jolly well think you couldn’t. Come on, 
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|let’s get out of this. I say, I’ve left some sticks and a 
I riding whip at Mrs. Dolling’s. I wonder if we could get 
}) them? I'd be sorry to lose that whip, it’s stuck in the 
| rack above the umbrella stand. He had remembered 
| the whip earlier in the day but had decided not to 
trouble about it. Now any excuse was good enough to 
| prevent Moonflower from asking questions about the 
| Girls’ Home. 

| “The Laurels’”’ was deserted, evidently the news of 
| Mrs. Dolling’s departure was not yet known to the 
authorities. Peter went inside to collect his possessions 
_and Moonflower lingered on the verandah. Presently 
she ran to him breathlessly. 

“Mr. L’Estrange is coming up the street. He’s 
| coming here! What shall I do?” 

“Oh good luck! You go upstairs and keep quiet. 
[ll talk to him” and Peter replaced the walking sticks 
| but kept the hunting crop. 

Presently L’Estrange appeared in the doorway. 

_ “JT want to speak to Miss Fearon. Do you know if 
_ she isin? ”’ he said addressing Peter. 

“You're name’s L’Estrange, isn’t it?” 

aves. 

“ Come inside and shut the door will you.” 

Peter led the way into the dining-room where there 
was an emply space between the tables. Then he 
turned— 

“‘ You took Miss Fearon to a picture show last night 
and behaved like a damn cad !”’ 

“T fail to see how my relations with Miss Fearon 
concern you.” 

“Probably not. Because you’re a low down beast, 
you've made a decent girl lose her job. You're not 
going to get off scot free I can tell you.” 

“What do you propose to do?”” _L’Estrange’s smile 
was not pleasant. 

I’m going to give you a hiding, as no one else will!” 
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“ Two can play that game.” . 
Allright. I'll fight you if you like. Take off your 
coat.” : 

L’Estrange did so, and rushed at Peter hoping to” 
catch him unawares. There was a short sharp scuffle 
and the offender was brought to his knees. 

“ Take that—and that—and that—and that! You 
low down cad! And that—and that!” The crop came — 
down heavily, and Raymond L’Estrange squealed. 

“ Now get up and go, before I kick you out.” 

‘“‘T’ll report this to the police. I] have you up for 
assault. [’11—”’ 

‘“Oh no you won't. The magistrates would be too 
jolly well down on you. Here’s your beastly hat!” 
and Peter kicked the grey felt through the window and 
across the road as if it had been a football] on Lymehurst 
playing fields. Dirty and dishevelled L’Estrange ran 
to rescue his property. When he had turned the corner 
of the street Moonflower came downstairs. 

“‘ Did you thrash him hard ? ”’ she asked, round-eyed. 

‘“ Not as hard as he deserved, but he’ll remember it.”’ 

‘“‘ Peter dear, there’s blood on your face !”’ 

“ Only a scratch, I’ll wash it under the tap,” and they 
went to the kitchen sink. The clock on the dresser 
pointed to four, and when Peter had bathed his face 
Moonflower suggested tea. 

‘““ Tknow where the things are kept, and I’m sure Mrs. 
Dolling wouldn’t mind,” she said as she lighted the oil 
stove and filled the kettle. There was no fresh milk, 
but they.found a tin of condensed, also a loaf of bread 
and a pot of jam. The kitchen was cool for the fire 
had long since gone out, and a little breeze rustled the 
loquot tree in the yard, and blew in through the 
windows. | 

““Hasn’t to-day been lovely! Just like a big adven- 
ture !’’ Moonflower said as she stirred her tea 


“ Yes, it’s been ripping having you, and I’m jolly glad 
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I gave that cad a hiding ; but dear old kid I’ve got to 
leave at seven, and you're not fixed up yet. What’s 
to be done?” 

Moonflower looked grave for the first time. ‘‘ Ever 
since we came here I’ve been thinking, especially when 
you were thrashing Mr. L’ Estrange.” 

A slanting ray of sunlight fell across the kitchen table, 
and a mosquito began its shrill sing-song. Moonflower’s 
voice was very soft but it carrieda hint of loneliness. ‘I 
have enjoyed to-day so much ”’ she sighed, “‘ but it’s 
nearly over, and I know I must be sensible. You’ve 
been good to me Peter, and it will be awful when you go 
MPN a en 

“Poor old kid, I wish I could take you along!” 

“T’ve been thinking and thinking. Now that your 
Dutchman has cried off you will have to find someone in 
Kranzdorp. You may have to wait days and days 
before a likely man turns up, and then you won’t know 
anything about him. 

“Yes that’s true, and it’s a beastly nuisance.” 

“Peter!” Moonflower leaned her elbows on the 
table and dropped her face between her hands, her eyes 
were wide with longing and her lips quivered. ‘‘ Iknow 
the country between Kranzdorp and your claims. I 
know it better than any man you will ever find. Ihave 
been all through it, I know the rivers and the fords. I 
know how to choose an outspan. I know what todo on 
trek, and oh Peter I will help you all I can—only let me 
come too! Back to the veld and the sky and the kop- 
jes. 1 tried to make the best I could of life in Johan- 
nesburg—indeed I did. I didn’t bring it to an end, it 
finished itself. We’ll have a glorious time out there, I 
can tell you more about the veld than any Dutchman, 
and I’ll do my share of the work—you needn’t be afraid 
of that is 

“Tf only you were my sister. . . . ” Peter began 
doubtfully. 
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“ Let’s pretend I am, or I’ll cut off my hair and dress 
up asa boy. Only let mecome. Why shouldn’t 1?” 

“T don’t know—girls don’t go off like that..” 

“‘ Only because they don’t know the veld as I know it. 
You’ve got to engage somebody for the trek. Engage 
me. Think of it that way!” 

Peter considered for a minute ortwo. “ Hang it all 1 
don’t see why you shouldn’t come along. It would be 
all right if you *d marry me. 

“ But we’re not old enough! And it would be can 
always, wouldn’t it ?”’ Moonflower objected. 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

Don’t be silly! We'll go as pals.” 

“ T can’t leave you here, and I don’t believe I ought 
to take you!” Peter was wavering. 

“Don’t you want me to come?” The disappoint- 
ment in her voice hurt him. 

“Ttisn’t that. 1’m blessed if I know what it is. We’d 
have a topping time only. § 

“Only what ? ” 

“You're a girl.” 

There was silence for a second. ‘‘ What will you do 
if I leave you here ” he asked suddenly. 

“Depends on the weather.” 

“T want you tocome. I want you to come awfully, 
I can’t stand the thought of your being here alone, for 
that brute L’Estrange to insult you again. An uncle 
of mine who’s an M.P. has a girl secretary—but he’s an 
old buffer. You’d be better out on the veld than in 
jaw ture 

“Tf you take me I’ll do my level best.” 

‘“‘Moonflower, dear kid! JI don’t know if it’s right or 
wrong—but if you’ll come I'll play the game.” 

At the back of Peter’s mind there was a vague sense 
of something which Moonflower had not dreamed of. 

“ Of course you will, and so will I. We'll go halves in 
all the work. You won’t find me a slacker.” 
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The shadows lengthened, as they discussed plans for 
their journey, and when all was settled they washed up 
the tea things and left the house. - Soon the boarders 
would return to find no dinner and no Mrs. Dolling. 
They walked to the station and engaged seats on the 
night mail to Kranzdorp, and when they had eaten an 
evening meal at a little restaurant near by it was time 
to take their places. 

“ How can I thank you !’”’ Moonflower exclaimed as 
the train steamed northwards. ‘‘ You shall never be 
sorry that you let me come.” 

There were few passengers, and they had the com- 
partment to themselves. Later on they went to sleep, 
resting on either seat throughout the long night journey, 
until the dawn of a new day crept through the carriage 
windows, and the clear veld air awakened them to the 
thought of life ahead. 


CHAPTER XVI 


RAIN was falling at Kranzdorp terminus ; not heavy 
rain but the grey drifting mist which clears before noon, 
leaving the veld refreshed and rich with keen earth 
scents. Moonflower, with her head out of the window, 
looked eagerly at well-known landmarks. 

“There are the rocks with the aloes! There is the 
clump of prickly pear !- I can’t see the dorp—the mist 
is too thick. Oh, it smells like home! ”’ 

‘“T expect that’s our wagon over there. It’s been 
painted.” 

And Peter pointed to a Nachtmahl wagon and a span 
of ten mules drawn up outside the railings. He was 
silent for a minute, then he turned to Moonflower. 

“We don’t want any fuss now that we’ve started. 
You stay where you are until I find out if that wagon 
comes from Riebarts’ farm. If it does, you had better 
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get inside and sit under the tent while I load up the 
kit. ” 

Moonflower agreed and very soon Peter came back. 

“It’s all right,’ he announced. “ The turn-out looks 
jolly well, and the mules are impatient to be off. Get 
aboard now and IJ’'ll see to the stuff. We'll start at 
once, and straighten out afterwards.” 

The few passengers had driven away to the dorp in 
their cape carts. After meeting the mails the station- 
master had gone to his office, and the ticket collector, 
who was the only white man on the platform, had but 
recently come to the place. No one recognised Moon- 
flower as she crossed the station, and climbed beneath 
the canvas roof that was to shelter her for many weeks 
to come. 

The wagon was of the ordinary trek or Nachtmahl 
pattern, so called because of its use by Boer families 
when journeying from outlying districts to Communion 
at the Dutch Reformed and Dopper Churches. The 
floor was long and was divided into two parts, the back 
covered in by a curved canvas tent, the front open to 
the sky—a practical arrangement giving shelter at night 
and free air by day. The wagon had been bought from 
an English farmer who had left the district, and was 
fitted up on an improved scale. Two stretchers fastened 
against one side were capable of being let down at 
night to form beds, and opposite to them were lockers 
where food, crockery and stores might be kept. 

The flap in front was open, and Moonflower watched 
the Kaffirs hoisting up bundles and bales covered in 
green Willesden canvas. Abram the driver, a Hottentot 
with some trace of white blood in his ancestry, spoke a 
little English, and translated Peter’s orders to the other 
boys, and in a short time the work was done. 

“Go to Riebarts’ farm. How far from here ? ” Peter 
said, as he put one foot on the wheel and sprang into 
the wagon, 
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“One hour, baas. Mules is fresh. Aik, ah, ahboo, 
yah ! Hi, piccanin!’” And Abram gathered up the 
reins while Jan, the whip boy, cracked his long sjambok 
and the team started. 

_ “ Off at last! Well, old kid, how do you feel ? ” and 
Peter sat down by Moonflower’s side on a sack of forage. 

“Tm so happy I can’t talk yet. This mist won’t 
last long, and then we shall see the veld and the line of 
kopjes.” 

“‘ Rather nice country up here, isn’t it?” 

“You wait three days!” 

At first they spoke little. Moonflower swayed 
dreamily to the motion of the wagon and Peter smoked 
a cigarette and looked ahead. 

“T’m dashed glad to get away from Joh’burg!” he 
burst out at last. ‘‘ This is ripping ! ” 

“You'll have a lot of work to do soon,” Moonflower 
warned. ‘“ After we’ve left Riebarts’ farm we’d better 
go on for an hour or two while the mules are fresh, and 
then outspan early in the afternoon and get things 
straight. Very likely old Riebarts will sell us some 
eggs, which I’ll cook as we go along. It’s lucky we 
were able to get breakfast on the train.” 

“ Tsay, I wonder if these niggers think it’s funny your 
being here ? ” 

Moonflower laughed merrily. 

‘‘T think that by this time Kaffirs have given up 
being surprised at the white men. You're the baas and 
I’m the missis and that’s enough for them. They will 
tell wonderful stories about us to each other as they sit 
round the mealie pots, but as they do it of everybody, 
and as very few people can understand what they say 
it doesn’t matter. JI wonder what names they will give 
us ? Everyone has a Kaffir name. Daddy used to be 
called ‘The Baas with Four Eyes’ because he wore 
spectacles, only in Kaffir it is all one word. Sometimes 
the names aren’t at all polite, but they generally fit 
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the people exactly. Miss Down was called ‘lo cheecha 
cheecha missis ’ because she was always telling someone 
to hurry up, and cheecha means quick.”’ 

“What were you called ? ” Peter csked. 

“JT had rather a pretty name, but it didn’t mean 
much. They called me the White Flower. Ithinkit was 
only because Daddy called me Moonflower and moon- 
flowers are white.”’ 

As they talked the mist crumpled up, and a long 
shaft of sunlight fell across the veld, making the rain- 
drops sparkle on the grasses. Gradually the horizon 
widened, and away on the right Moonflower could make 
out long, low buildings, like the houses in a Noah’s Ark, 
with gum trees in front, and a stretch of grey-green 
density behind, marking a garden. 

“That’s the Kranzdorp Orphanage,” she said point- 
ing across the veld. ” They’ve got a lot of mealies 
this year. It must be funny there without Miss 
Down.” 

“Were you fond of her ? ” Peter asked. 

“Yes. You couldn’t love her, but you could like her 
very much. She was so—so just. She and Daddy 
were great friends. Oh, what a lot of things have 
happened since I was here last!” 

The road dipped to a lower level and the orphanage 
was lost, but as the veil lifted a line of hills, faery and 
gossamer, hovered between veld and sky. 

“ The Hills of Sleep !”’ 

For a moment Moonflower held her breath. Her face 
was turned towards the bergs. She would go away and 
away, washed clean from the city, and lose herself in 
their resting depths. Tears stood in her eyes and made 
her lashes wet. ; 

“JT didn’t know it meant all that to you. How you 
must have hated Joh’burg!”’ Peter’s voice was sym- 
pathetic. 


“It’s over. We've got those ahead,’ and she 
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hummed softly to herself lines that drifted through her 
lips because there was a song in her heart. 


“Lilac hills of dawning, 
Golden hills of day, 
Purple hills of evening, 
I can hear you say: 


“‘*When the trek is over, 
When the moon is high, 
We are hills of silver 
"Neath the silver sky. 


“When the moon is hidden 
By the robe of night, 
We are hills of dreaming, 
Folded from the light. 


““* When the Cross is glowing, 
When the stars are born, 
We are hills of loving, 
Holding back the morn. 


“When the world is empty, 
Grief in tired eyes— 
Tender hills of longing, 
Hills of Paradise.’ ”’ 


“Where did you learn that ?”’ Peter asked as the 
words trailed away into silence. 

“T didn’t learn it. It came into my head.” 

“Do you mean you made it up?” 

“ Tsuppose I did. It just came like that.”’ 

“Do you ever write things down ? ” 

“Yes, very often. You remember I told you about 
Mrs. Rayne ? Well, she gave me a book of stories and 
legends and told me to make verses about them if I could 
and I loved doing it. But I don’t suppose I shall ever 
see her again. She’s gone back to England.” 

“You'll see her at home. I’m going to tell my mater 
about you as soon as I get back. She’s a real good 
sort. You'll like her.” 
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And Peter spoke of his home in the West Country, 
and of shooting and hunting, golf and tennis. 

After an hour’s journey the plain was broken by a 
homestead surrounded by blue gums. The whip boy 
cracked his sjambok, and Abram drove the mules at a 
good pace along an uneven track leading to a mud- 
built house, with a corrugated iron roof. An old man 
with a flowing grey beard was sitting on the verandah, 
one leg resting on a chair. 

“ That’s old Riebarts, you bet,’’ Peter whispered to 
Moonflower. “‘ I’ve got to hand him over fifteen pounds. 
Stay here while I get out and talk to him.”” And he ran 
up the verandah steps and said, “‘ Good morning ”’ to 
the farmer. 

Riebart said: ‘‘ Dag!” and looked at his visitor. 

“ Thad a letter from your son,” Peter began, but the 
old man shook his head and muttered : 

“ Nie verstaan.”’ 

Peter produced the letter, but Riebarts waved it away. 

“Look here, I think I owe you fifteen pounds.” 

The old Boer understood “‘ fifteen pounds’’ if he under- 
stood nothing else and said: “ Ja ja.” 

“That’s all right. You give me a receipt, and I'll 
pay up.” 

Again the old man shook his head. 

“T say, Moonflower, can you speak Dutch ? ” Peter 
called. 

“Yes, of course | ” 

“Well then, come here and tell Mr. Riebarts I’ve 
got some money for him, and that I want a receipt.” 

Moonflower rested her foot on the axle and sprang 
to the ground. 

“‘ Allemachte ! Een mysi!’’ and the old farmer asked 
several questions in his own language. 

“What does he want to know ? ” Peter enquired. 

“Oh, the usual thing. How old Iam, and how much 
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money Ihave. He’s a silly old man, he thinks I’m your 
wife, so we’d better look dignified.” 

“ Have you told him ? ” 

“Of course not! It’s not his business. Poor old 
chap! Hesays he’s very lonely since his son went away. 
He’s hurt his foot and can’t go into the dorp, and no 
one ever comes out to see him. He wants us to stop the 
night, but I’ve told him we must get on.” 

“T say, that’s rather decent of him!” 

“The Boers are all the same. Some of them are 
very poor, but they’ll always give strangers a meal and 
a night’s lodging. Daddy and I used nearly always 
to sleep in our tent though, because sometimes the 
houses are very dirty.” 

At this point a piccanin in an old khaki shirt, and the 
brim of a straw hat with no crown, approached carrying 
a cup of coffee in either hand. 

“It’s horrid stuff, but you must drink it or you’ll 
hurt the old man’s feelings,’”” Moonflower said under her 
breath as she sipped the thin sweet liquid. 

Arrangements were made for the purchase of eggs 
and a fowl, also biltong, or dried venison, of which 
there was plenty hanging from the rafters. Moon- 
flower explained the necessity of a receipt for the fifteen 
pounds, and with difficulty Riebarts signed his name 
at the bottom of the bill. It was all the writing he 
could do, and it took him a long time. 

“TI think we can go now,” Moonflower said at last 
and held out her hand to the old man, who took it in 
one of his, while he stretched out the other to Peter, 
who came forward shyly, not knowing what was to 
happen. Riebarts joined the two young hands in his 
own gnarled grasp, and lifting his eyes to the verandah 
roof said a long prayer in Dutch, in which he begged 
that his visitors might have a safe trek, plenty of money 
and a large family. 
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Peter, who did not understand a word, but realised 
that he was being prayed for in public, turned red, and 
shifted uncomfortably from one foot toanother. Moon- 
flower lowered her dark lashes until they swept her 
cheeks, and said ‘‘ Amen!” at the end of the suppli- 
cation. 

‘‘ What was the old buffer praying about ?”’ Peter 
asked when they were once more in the wagon. 

“Only that we might have a safe journey. She 
wisely suppressed part of the petition. The Boers are 
very religious, but sometimes they pray for such funny 
things—They ask that they may be able to do down 
their neighbours, or that the locusts may go to someone 
else’s farm instead of to theirs. You ought to learn 
Dutch—but then you're not going to stay out here long 
enough.” 

At one o’clock Moonflower cooked the eggs on a 
Primus stove and made coffee, and the journey was 
continued for two hours longer until a donga was 
reached where there was water for the mules. 

““ Just look at those beasts!” Peter exclaimed as 
one by one the loosened animals trotted away and 
rolled on their backs in the road. 

“ Talways forget you don’t know things,’ Moonflower 
said withalaugh. ‘Mules loveasand bath after a trek. 
It bucks them up. Come along now. There’s heaps 
to do.” 

On the grass beside the wagon they examined the 
contents of each bale and bundle. 

“You have got jolly camp kit!” Moonflower 
exclaimed, as’she looked at canvas water buckets, an 
indiarubber bath, damp-proof ground sheets, alum- 
inium plates, dishes, and cooking pots; together with 
a collapsible table, and two deck chairs. 

“Those are bed bundles,” Peter said as she went 
towards two green Willesden bales. ‘‘ We ought to be 
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ney I hope you won’t find your mattress beastly 
ar Pare . , 

“ Fancy proper beds and mattresses on trek! Daddy 
and I only had blankets and pillows. I think we’d 
better arrange the inside of the wagon while it’s light. 
We must find a place for everything and see that it’s 
kept there. Then there will be no trouble when we 
outspan.”’ 

“Come on, you're splendid!” and Peter helped her 
into the wagon. 

“You have the front and Ill have the back,” she said 
decidediy. “The tent has been divided into two 
before. There are hooks on the middle support, and 
we can hang a piece of canvas right across. I’ll make 
the beds now, then we can begin to put things away. 
Are you going to let the boys sleep under the wagon or 
have you brought them a buck sail which they can hoist 
on poles ? ” 

“T didn’t like the idea of the poor beggars being 
under the cart, so I got them a tent of sorts. Abram 
can put it up when he’s seen to the mules.” 

Little by little things were straightened out, and when 
at five o’clock Peter and Moonflower sat down to tea in 
the shade of the wagon, there only remained cases of 
provisions to be opened and sorted out. 

Both were tired from hard work and from the long 
train journey, and were glad to rest. The afternoon 
sun behind them made tracks of tawny gold across the 
ripening grass, and the sky was a tender greenish blue 
towards the horizon. 

“ Hullo! Are you making up more poetry?” Peter 
teased, as Moonflower looked dreamily in front of her. 

“ Wrong for once! I was thinking of what we’d have 
for supper.” 

“I say, old kid, let’s have a regular slap-up feed! 
It’s our first night out here.” 

“ All right. What have we got?” 
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“I can’t remember. It’s such ages since I went 
to Harrods’.” 

“Did you buy all thass stores in England ? ” 

“Year 

‘And paid duty on them, and carriage ? ” 

“Yes. It was rather rotten, but I didn’t know you 
could get decent things out here, and I wouldn’t ask 
the governor.” 

“ Let’s go and look now. I love things from England.” 

Soon they were busy knocking off the top of a packing 
case. 

“Oh, Peter! Here are six bottles of chutney, and an 
enormous jar of pickled walnuts.” 

“T like chutney.” 

“ There’s a tin of devilled lobster—oh! and devilled 
pheasant, devilled turkey, devilled duck, devilled 
partridge—Why, it’s all devilled!” 

“Don’t you laugh! It’s dashed good.” 

“ There’s curried prawns, and curried ham, and cur- 
ried veal—You do like hot things ! ” 

“ They’ve packed all the ginger into one box,” Peter 
objected. 

“There’s mulligatawny soup squares, and something 
with chillies and a big bottle of red pepper!” and 
Moonflower sat on her heels and laughed helplessly. 

“ Hang it, that’s not all!’ and Peter opened another 
box. 

“‘ Here you are—prunes and rice, and cornflower, and 
some squash stuff and—by Jove !—a whacking big cake 
and a lot of jam. Don’t you laugh any more!” 

Together they unpacked the cases and put the 
contents into the lockers, and by the time they had 
finished it was evening, and a new moon was shining 
down from the blue night sky. 

Being young, they had no thought of their digestions, 
and dined on mulligatawny soup, curried lobster, 
tinned pears, and rich cake. A wood fire on which the 
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_ kettle was boiling, sent its thin smoke up to the stars, 
and allaround there was nothing but the faintly silvered 
_ biliowing grass. No sound save their own voices, and 
the occasional stamp of a tethered mule. 

“It’s better than I thought it would be—miles 
better !’’ and Peter threw the end of his cigarette into 
the glow. 

Moonflower leaned back in her chair and clasped her 
hands above her head, looking at the silver crescent. 

“‘ Tused to worship the moon once,” she said dreamily. 
“1 think I do now. I feel as if she was washing away 


_ the ugliness of Johannesburg—the dreadful road 


where the clothes used to dry, and the woman who had 
her hair dyed red, and poor Mrs. Dolling and the baby, 
and that horrid Mr. L’Estrange. It all seems so far 
away and I’m glad we’re here.”’ 

““So am I—rather! It’s going to be the best time 
I’ve had in my life.” 

““ Once you’ve smelt a wood fire on the veld you'll 
remember it for ever and ever,’ Moonflower warned. 

“‘ How do you know ? ” 

‘“* People always do.” 

** And I shall remember a girl who was a jolly good 
sort.” 

‘““And I shall remember. . . . ina minute I 
shan’t remember anything.” 

‘* Poor kid! You're tired and no wonder !”’ 

‘7 think I'll go to bed. Good night, Peter. Havea 
look at the mules before you turn in, and see that the 
Kaffirs haven’t left anything lying about,’’ Her voice 
drifted into a yawn as she rose from her seat and walked 
towards the wagon. 

“Good night! Sleep well!’ Peter called as she 
mounted the step giving access to the back of the tent. 

The canvas curtain was already fixed. Her stretcher 
was spread with cushions and rugs, and by the light of a 
small hanging lamp she unplaited and brushed her long 
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hair. When she was ready for bed, she said the prayers 
her father had taught her years before, and which she 
had never altered. But as she closed her eyes in sleep 
the words which came into her mind were those of her 
own hymn to Astarte at the time of the new.moon. 

“Good night!” Peter called from his side of the 
curtain half an hour later, and getting no reply he trod 
softly that she might not be awakened. 

Next morning soon after dawn they were astir, for on 
trek it is necessary to start with the sun, as mules travel 
better in the early part of the day. Kit was packed, 
breakfast was over, and the last embers of the fires were 
knocked out, and the team was inspanned and ready 
for the road by six o’clock. 

It was a dewy fragrant world through which the 
wagon passed, for though the season was the end of 
March, the short autumn, which is hardly to be noticed 
so subtly does it blend with summer and the sun-washed 
days of winter, had not set in. To Peter and Moon- 
flower, seated side by side, with the sky above and the 
veld around, it was a glad gay world, a young world, and 
their feet as yet unfettered, were on the openroad. The 
mists rolled away from the kopjes in clouds of faded 
rose. Tiny birds with tails two feet long balanced 
themselves on strong blades of grass, and swayed in the 
sweet veld wind. A little merecat ran across the track, 
looking at the wagon for a minute with round wide eyes. 
Wag the pup, climbed from one bale to another in his 
anxiety to see what was going on, and did his best to 
overbalance into the road, until with awful warnings he 
was settled on a bundle of forage. 

““ Where shall we get to to-night ?’’ Peter asked. 

‘Not a long way. We can only do about thirty 
miles. If we go further we shall have to outspan at a 
place without water, which is a bother, as it means 
filling all the buckets at the last river and taking them 
along, and then it never seems that the mules have had 
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enough to drink. To-morrow we shall outspan close 


_ to Rietfontein, at a place called Zand River. Will you 


| 
! 


| been there since. . . since. 


tell Abram not to drive near the school ? I haven’t 


2) 


“ All right, dear. I understand.” “And he gave her 


| hand a squeeze. 


“ Would it be very wicked to steal something if it 


belonged to you first ?”’ she said after a pause. 


“You mean something you’ve given away, and 


| want back again?” 


es,” 

“Ts it a big thing ?”’ 

“Yes, it is, rather. It’s got four legs,” and Moon- 
flower laughed gaily. 

““ You don’t mean to tell me you’re going in for horse- 
stealing ?”’ Peter said incredulously, with visions of 
bushrangers and cattle raiders drawn from adventure | 
books and moving pictures. For to an English boy 
new to the veld, anything seems possible. 

““No. Wouldn’t it be fun, though ? We’d steal the 
horses for the sport of it and give them back afterwards. 
We’d call ourselves the ‘ Tiger Cubs.’ You could be 
chief, and outlaws and desperadoes from all over Africa 
would join us—only it wouldn’t be much fun stealing 
horses—they’re such tame old things up here. You see 
they’re all salted against horse sickness, and it takes 
the go out of them.” 

The boy and girl talked on, happy children in a happy 
wilderness, and the fragment sun-filled hours jolted 
away to the jolt of the wagon. Earth and sky smiled, 
and perhaps God who is very tender smiled too, for to 
Him youth is well-beloved. 

A two hours’ halt at midday when the mules were 
outspanned and knee-haltered, a light meal in the 
shadow of a thorn bush, then a short trek to the evening 
camping ground beside a shallow spruit trickling over 
rocks and pebbles. The journey done, Moonflower and 
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Peter pulled off their shoes and stockings and paddled 
in the clear water. Then they tried to fish in a pool 
higher up, caught nothing, and Moonflower filled her 
arms with arum lilies which she carried back to the ' 
wagon. 

“T’ve got an idea,’ she announced that evening, as 
they sat under the stars. 

“What is it?” 

If we reach Rietfontein district to-morrow night and 
camp at Zand river, the lake where Culaya and I used 
to swim will be onlyseven miles from our outspan. I’ve 
got my old bathing dress in my box, we used to go down 
to the river sometimes in Kranzdorp.” 

‘‘ Topping scheme. How wide is your lake?” 

‘“‘ About thirty yards, but no one knows its depth. 
Daddy used to think it was part of an old mine.” 

‘“‘T’ll race you across. Oh, Lord! What can I put 
on? I know! I’ve got some running shorts somewhere; 
I thought they’d be cool ontrek. They’ll do all right.” 

That night, there was much rummaging in Peter’s 
half of the wagon, and a wild whoop wakened Moon- 
flower as she was going to sleep. 

“‘T’ve got ’em, old girl!” 

“Got what, Peter ?’’ a drowsy voice answered. 

“‘ Those bags I was talking about.” 

And, in spite of being roused from her first dreams 
Moonflower was obliged to laugh. 

During the next day’s trek, the character of the coun- 
try changed as the road sloped gradually downwards, 
Unbroken grassland gave place to clumps of bush, other 
than minosa and cactus, and occasional trees of the milk 
boom order grew in clusters. 

“T thought we were going to camp beside a river,” 
Peter said, with disgust, the same evening, as he 
examined the ground suggested for the outspan, 

“So we are,” and Moonflower pointed to a strip of 
sand between banks of grass and rushes. 
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“Tts all dried up, anyway. That’s a fine river !” 

““ Who’s been out here longest ? You or I?” 

They were both tired, and both a little on edge, and 
though neither wanted to quarrel, they were inclined 
to scrap. 

“‘ What are those niggers fooling about with that sand 
for, instead of lighting the fire ? It isn’t Margate. Did 
you tell them to do it?” 

“No; they went on their own account.” 

Moonflower was in a perverse mood and would not 
explain. 

“Those poor beggars of mules haven’t hada drop of 
water,andthere’snonehere. Icallthisarotten camp,” 
and Peter strode over to the place where Abram and 
the piccanin were busy with spades, digging holes 
in the sand. 

““ What the blazes are you doing ?”’ he enquired. 

Abram looked surprised: ‘“‘ get water, Baas!” 

“ There’s no water there! Inspan the mules and 
move on to the river.” 

“Iss, plenty water, baas!” 

“Where ? ”’ 

Peter was very cross. 

‘‘ Dar onder, baas!’’ And Abram turned his thumbs 
towards the earth. 

Peter began to wonder if he had been making a fool of 
himself and watched for a minute or two in silence, while 
the Kaffirs threw up shovelful after shovelful of sand. 
As they worked, they gave inarticulate cries, probably 
expressive of labour. ‘‘ Ah—wah—booff”’ punctuated 
the movements of the spade. ‘‘ Grrr-r’”’ the piccanin 
exclaimed, with a grin, tossing up sand darker in tone 
than the rest. ‘‘ Ah-grrr-r,” as the next spadeful 
clung together in a solid lump. 

Peter looked into the hole. Certainly there was a 
gleam of water at the bottom; then he turned away, 
and went back to Moonflower. 
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“Why didn’t you tell me about the water?’ he 
demanded. 

“You didn’t ask. Fou just said it was a rotten 
outspan—T here are lots of these rivers in Africa. The 
water is underneath the sand.” 

“‘Tt’s a queer idea to find the river bed on top, 
and the stream underneath. I say, Moonflower, I’m 
sorry I was ratty.” 

“You weren’t. It was my fault, I ought to have 
explained.” 

‘* When we started,” Peter began seriously, ““ Iwasa 
bit sick to think you weren’t a boy—now I’m jolly glad 
you're a girl.” 

That night, when the camp was quiet and when there 
was no sound from the other side of the canvas screen, 
Moonflower lifted the flap at the back of the wagon and 
stole out upon the veld. She had not undressed, but 
her feet were bare, and she moved swiftly and silently. 

The young moon, now past the quarter, gave a clear 
light and enabled her to find the path leading to a clump 
of bushes some distance away. Here she examined the 
ground carefully, and bore to the left, until she struck 
a rough cart-track which she followed for two miles. 
Once she paused and looked longingly across the plain ; 

the temptation to visit the mound where she had in 
~ childhood prayed to Astarte was strong, but she resisted 
the impulse, and continued her journey. 

At length, she reached cultivated ground, and pushing 
between rows of mealies, found herself beside a quince 
hedge, through which there was a gate leading to a 
farmyard. She glanced eagerly about her, but could 
not find what she wanted. Then she went round to the 
front of the house. It was built of mud, with a wide 
verandah and a corrugated iron roof which gleamed in 
the moonlight. She looked up at the tightly closed 
windows, and thought of the time when she had come 
to this place with her father for the farewell supper. 
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She would like to have seen Sophie and Mrs. van Bijl, but 
it was impossible at present. The object she sought 
was not here, but as she moved she heard a low growl 
from behind the angle of the wall, and hastened in that 
direction. The side of the house was in shadow and 
devoid of windows, and raised on bricks an inch or two 
above the ground was an enormous tub resting on its 
side. 

“ Thor—Thor, darling—don’t make a noise!”’ and 
as Moonflower spoke a large dog stepped out and shook 
himself. 

She knelt down and threw her arms round his neck. 
“Thorie, dear, I’ve come back! Say you remember.” 

Though more-than four years had passed since Moon- 
flower and the great Dane had parted, he wagged his 
tail and made low sounds of pleasure. 

“Oh, Thorie, you do remember ! ”’ and she buried her 
face in his soft coat, while he licked her hands and arms. 

“They sent me to Johannesburg, Thor, but every- 
thing went wrong,” she whispered, “and now I’m on 
trek with Peter, and it’s lovely, and you’re coming too!”’ 
Then she sat back on her heels and looked at him. 
““You’re just the same old Thor, only I think you’re 
bigger. There’s a bit of grey round your muzzle, and 
oh, you’re getting fat ! Look at your tail! It’s as thick 
as my wrist. Why, you’re seven years old! That’s ten 
and a half years younger than Jam. Isn’t it funny?” 

Thor understood all about it, for he wagged his tail 
and looked at his mistress, only his bearing was more 
dignified than it had been at first. 

“T’m going to steal you,’’ Moonflower whispered. 
“‘ You’re rather grand to be stolen, but I can’t help it. 
’Shush, now quietly ! Turn round and say ‘ good-bye ’ 
to Oom Piet and Tant Aletta,” and lifting one of his 
great paws she waved it in the direction of the house. 
Then laying her hand on his collar they went off, side 
by side, in the direction from which she had come, 
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All was quiet at the outspan, the fire had gone out, 
and the wagon tent showed faintly against the back- 
ground of the veld, for the moon had almost set. Moon- 
flower lifted the flap and Thor climbed in behind her. 
Then she undressed quickly and lay down, with the dog 
stretched on a strip of canvas on the floor by her side. 

‘‘ By Jove, isn’t he a ripper ! Where did you get him?” 
Peter exclaimed in surprise when they met next morning. 

‘‘He’s what I stole! Aren’t you, Thor Fearon ? ” 

Look here, you’ll get into a row—but he’s splendid.” 

Thor approved of Peter, also of Wag, who played 
round his legs. 

“Whose is he really ?’’ Peter asked. ‘“‘ Look, he’s 
behaving like a pup. How old is he?” 

“He’s seven, and he’s mine—see the name on his 
collar.” 

‘Fearon, Rietfontein,’’ Peter read. 

“The Bishop of the Karoo sent him to Daddy when 
he was a pup. He had his father and mother.” 

‘But where’s he been all this time ? ” 

“ Piet van Bijl, a farmer near, kept him, and I stole 
him last night.” 

‘‘ Couldn’t we have gone and asked for him properly?” 

“ T did think of it, but it would have meant telling the 
van Bijls everything, and I’m afraid it’s very silly, but I 
~ don’t want to let anyone know why I left Johannesburg. 
It’s so horrid about Mr. L’Estrange.”’ 

“Yes, that’s true. Anyway, the dog was yours to 
begin with.” 

“ Piet agreed to let me have him when I wanted him. 
Miss Down couldn’t keep him at the orphanage.”’ 

And without further questioning, Thor became an 
authorised member of the expedition. 

Some hours later, they halted beside the lake where, 
years before, Culaya had taught Moonflower to swim. 
Thickly hanging bush fringed its banks, except where 
the side of the kopje rose up sheer to the sky. There 
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was little left of the shingle slope, for grass and flowers 
had found a foothold. Maidenhair fern trailed in the 
dark still water, and clusters of white and yellow arum 
lilies were reflected in its surface. Pushed away 
amongst some feathery reeds, and almost overgrown by 
trailing creeper, was an old punt half filled with water. 

“This is all right!’’ Peter exclaimed in approval. 
“Hullo! Somebody’s been having a river picnic— 
there’s a punt.” 

“It’s Daddy’s old boat. He used to paddle about in 
it while we bathed; he made it himself—it—it——_”’ 
Moonflower’s voice chocked as the past came back 
vividly. Peter put his arm round her shoulders. 

“ Poor old kid, Iknow ! You'll feel better when we’ve 
had a swim. Cut along now into the wagon, and get 
ready.” 

The water was clear and sun-warmed ; Moonflower 
and Peter were good swimmers, and the rocks and the 
tangled spaces of sweet-smelling bush echoed with 
laughter. Moonflower had unplaited her hair to wash 
away the dust of the trek, and as she swam it floated 
about her like brown seaweed. 

“* You look like a young water rat, with that wet hair 
hanging round you!”’ Peter called. Without waiting 
to answer she splashed water over him, and he splashed 
back again. They raced across the pool and he won by 
two yards; then they rested, swimming on their backs, 
and looking up at the deep sky and the red-brown side 
of the kopje. 

“‘T’m going to swim like a dog,’ Moonflower said, 
turning over, but ina second, something she saw killed 
her laughter. 

Peter was floating four yards from the bank, flicking 
the water lazily to keep himself in position. Whether 
his movements interrupted its progress, or whether he 
struck it with his foot, Moonflower could not tell, but 
there was a twisting ripple, and a small, flat, hideous 
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head darted towards him. How she did it she never 
knew. It was one chance ina million, and it succeeded. 
Her hand shot out, and seized the snake close round its 
stretching throat. She shrieked with horror, but never — 
let go her grasp. The wicked fangs and forked tongue 
worked convulsively, but could donoharm. It wasa 
green manba, not more than two feet long, but deadly. 
As she swam, it writhed round her arm, but she held on. 
With powerful strokes, Peter reached her side. 

“‘ Keep away,” she gasped, and struggled to the bank. 
She gained a foothold, and holding the choking reptile 
at arm’s length, ran up the sloping shore. By instinct 
Peter knew that a word might unnerve her, and seizing a 
round flat stone, he waited. It was over in half a 
minute. With all her force, she hurled the snake from 
her against a tree trunk, and when with a broken back 
it lashed the ground, Peter did the rest. 

Then he turned. A slender figure, with long black 
hair shining with water and covered in sand, lay face 
downwards on the beach. He raised her easily and 
rested her head on his knee. Her eyes were closed, and 
her face was whiter than usual. 

““ Moonflower, dear, you did this for me!” 

Then fear held him, Perhaps the snake had bitten 
her after all! Taking her soft wrist, he looked for marks, 


but found none. Then he listened, holding his ear _ 


against her heart. 

“Abram! Abram!” he shouted. ‘ Brandy— 
quick. In the locker by my bed!” and he tossed 
the native a key. 

Moonflower did not stir, and he chafed her cold hands. 

“You plucky kid! Oh, you little thing ! Open your 
eyes and tell me you're allright. Moonflower?” And 
he kissed her damp forehead and cold white cheeks, not 
knowing what he was doing. eat 

Presently Abram came back with the brandy. With 
difficulty, Peter poured a little between her lips, then 
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more, until at last she shuddered and opened her eyes, 
still full of horror. 

“ Dear, it’s me—Peter |!” 

“It didn’t——I held—Oh——”’ and she trembled 
violently. 

** Dear, the snake’s dead, and you're the bravest kid 
I know.” 

There were tears in Peter’s eyes as he pushed the damp 
hair from her face, and presently she sat up. 

-“ Did I faint ?”’ she asked, trying to laugh. 

“Yes, and no wonder.” 

“How stupid—I can’t remember——” ; 

“Never mind now, I'll carry you back to the wagon.” 

“ Tcan walk. It was silly—”’ but she sank back again. 

Then Abram appeared with a blanket, and Peter 
wrapped it round her and took her in his arms. 

“You're a nice big baby, aren’t you?” he said, 
smiling down at her, thankful to see that the strained 
look was leaving her face. 

‘“ You're going to have something hot in a minute,” 
he announced. 

‘““ Not any more brandy ’”’ she begged, as he set her 
down beside the wagon. “I’m all right now. I'll 
go and dress.”’ 

“ You won't. You'll get straight into bed. You're 
as cold as a little fish, and you won’t move until we 
inspan at two o’clock. I'll carry you up the steps.” 

‘No, I’m allright really, but 1’ll get into bed for half 
an hour, and you can bring me some coffee,” and, hold- 
ing the blanket round her, she climbed into the wagon. 

After she had slept she was herself again; rather 
paler than usual, but gay and light-hearted, as with 
Peter by her side, she sat on the front of the wagon, 
trekking through the summer afternoon. 

‘Tell me how you did it!” he burst out suddenly. 
“ It’s the pluckiest thing I’ve ever seen.” 

“I don’t know. Really, I don’t. The snake must 
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have been disturbed. There’s never been one in the 
pool before. I just shot out my hand and got him—I 
didn’t think. It,was pure luck.” 

“He was coming for me, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes. It’s a good thing his mate didn’t follow; 
they go in pairs.’ 

“ T say, old kid, you saved my life!” 


Moonflower began to laugh. “It sounds like a 


Sunday School book.’’ 

“Of course you rot about it; but it was a dashed 
near thing. Moonflower dear, goodness knows how 
I’m ever going to let you go.’ 

“You won’t have to for a long time anyway, and I 
dare say we shall quarrel and hate each other before the 
trek’s over.’ 

“Do you really mean that ? ” and Peter looked down 
into her face. She did not see the new light in his 
eyes, and smiled back gaily. 

“No, I don’t, but we shall quarrel all the same.” 

The wagon jolted on like a clumsy ship adrift in a 
sea of grass. The sunset turned the dust round the 
mules’ heels to a golden cloud, and the white tent was 
dyed rose and purple. It was a caravan of youth and 
the joy of living, but one of its travellers was reaching 
love’s borderland. 


CHAPTER XVII 


JAN FRIZZEL was a man of varied nationality. Twenty 
years earlier when he trekked across the Portuguese 
border to the Rand, he was termed a Dago by his 
associates. Later on, having spent his own and other 
people’s money aftér a success on the Gold Fields, he 
turned north and was regarded as a native by the 
farmers with whom he came in contact. His cunning 
however was of a higher order than that of the Kaffirs, 
he never forgot a slight, and his methods of revenge 
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_ were subtle and difficult to trace. The authorities knew 
him to be engaged in illicit undertakings, and he knew 
that they knew, but his guilt was never proved. Of 
_ medium height and lithe by reason of his Indian blood, 
with clear features, an almost black skin, and thick 
_ white hair which hung below his collar, he was a 
_ remarkable figure. Even at midday he never wore a 
hat but tied a crimson silk handkerchief round his head. 
His eyes were green though how it came about was 
difficult to say,and after years of villainy they still held 
a gleam of something that was not wholly bad. His 


_ store was a long low building, with a flat roof, on which 


pumpkins and water melons were set to ripen. It was 
possible to hire a room at his house, but not desirable, 
and travellers usually preferred to stay in their own 
wagons or cape carts. On the whole he was kind to 
his wives, of whom there were many, and a large and 
growing tribe of straight-haired natives was springing 
up in the district. Fever left him untouched, and year 
in year out he lived at his outpost. Once long before, 
he had made up his mind to visit the scene of his early 
adventures, but after ten years in the low country the 
comings and goings even of a little Dutch dorp had 
bewildered him, and after a day in Kranzdorp followed 
by a night in Tronk for creating a disturbance in a bar, 
he had again turned his mules towards the Bush veld 
without venturing further. Whether by design or 
accident he had made his home in one of the most 
beautiful spots of a beautiful sub-tropical district. 
He cared nothing for horticulture but nature had given 
him a garden. Yellow orchids straggled over the bush 
beside his house. Orange trees sprung from fruit seeds 
thrown away, grew up irregularly, for the soil was rich. 
Shrubs covered with red blossoms made blots of colour, 
and beside the little stream which trickled down from 
the kloof were dancing bamboos and thick-leaved 
plants bearing silky purple flowers. 


» 
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It was afternoon, and a Kaffir who was Frizzel’s son 


had brought news of.a wagon heading towards the — 


store. Orders.had been given to the family to keep in — 


the background, and the proprietor awaited the new 


comers on the verandah, seated on a tub of mealie meal, — 


which was meal two thirds of the way down until it 


gave place to contraband whisky. The very innocency ~ 
of the tub standing uncovered in the glare of day made 


it a secure hiding place. 


Presently the cry of mule-drivers sounded across the 


trees, and a newly painted wagon drew up sharply in 
the open space before the stoep. A young man witha 
great Dane, and a small brown and white hound pup 
at his heels, came quickly towards the store. 

“We've run out of paraffin; can you let us have 
some?’ he asked. 


Jan Frizzel looked at Peter critically, and guessed 


he was new to the country. 


‘Yes, you can buy paraffin from me ” he said in good © 


English. ‘“‘ How much do you want?” 


‘“ Two gallon tins will do us I think. How much?” 


Jan named a price six times higher than usual, even 
allowing for the cost of transport. Peter put his hand 
into his pocket, but before he could draw out the money, 
Moonflower was by his side, pouring out a stream of 


fluent liquid language of which he could understand 


not a word. 


Jan Frizzel grinned showing even white teeth, and 
threw up his hands as if to ward off further attack. 
Then he turned to Peter. 


“ The lady can talk! I will let you have the paraffin 
for four shillings a gallon!” 


Peter produced the money. ‘‘ What on earth did you 


say to him?” he asked as Jan went for change. 

‘“ He knows best !”” and Moonflower began to laugh. 
“ The real Kaffir language is forcible, but not always 
polite, Daddy used to worry sometimes because I 


Og 
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could speak it, but ugly things are expressed in such 


lovely words, it doesn’t matter very much.” 
“ There is a tiger up my kloof’”’ Jan announced com- 


| ing back. ‘A big male tiger young and strong, one of 
_ the boyssaw himin the bush last night, and this morning 
_ they followed his spoor to the river above the waterfall. 


“A tiger?” Peter said incredulously. 

“ He means a leopard, we call them tigers out here.” 

“ Would the baas care toshoot?’’ Janenquired. ‘‘I 
shall wait to-night at the drinking place. If the baas 


has not shot a tiger before it will be a good chance, and I 


have shot many.” It was quite true, Frizzel was a keen 


hunter and in addition to shooting lions and leopards, 


he made frequent expeditions into the game reserve 
which though suspected, could never be proved, but at 
intervals fine heads and horns found their way to the 
market. It was poaching, but poaching on a big scale, 
and had Jan obtained a permit to hunt in the reserve, he 
would have missed the excitement of unlawful doings. 

Peter’s eyes kindled at the mention of the tiger and it 
was arranged that he should have first shot. He spent 
the afternoon in cleaning his gun which was already 
clean, while Moonflower took the opportunity offered 
by the halt to organize a washing day at the drift. 
With one of Jan’s wives for assistant she rubbed and 
pounded clothes, sheets and dusters, and hung them out 
on the thorn bushes to dry. Then she came back to 
Peter and made tea. 

‘The black chap in there says you'd better not come 
to-night ’’ he remarked doubtfully. 

‘‘T guessed as much.” 

““ You'll be awake when we come back, won't you? ”’ 

“Yes, I expect so. Why?” : 

Peter got red under his tan. ‘‘ Perhaps I’m rather an 
ass” he admitted, ‘‘ but if we get the beast I’d like to 
show him to youright away. Jan says I can have first 
go, and that he won’t interfere unless it’s necessary.” 
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At sundown Peter and the store keeper broke their 
way through the undergrowth at the entrance to the 
Kloof, and Moonflower waved to them until they were 
out of sight; then she sat in a deck chair beside the 
wagon and dreamed until the moon came out. Later in 
the evening the Kaffirs lighted a fire, and she put on a 
kettle, that there might be hot water for coffee when 
Peter came back. Then taking Derwent Rayne’s book 
from her box, she read it by the light of the moon, but 
after a while it lay unheeded in her lap, and she wrote 
rapidly in her notebook, sometimes working as if driven 
by a force outside herself, sometimes leaning back idly 
with her eyes fixed on the dense shadow of the bushes. 
At length the sound of heavy footsteps, and the cracking 
of brushwood in the distance roused her, and presently 
Jan and Peter bearing something heavy slung on a pole, 
came towards her. 

““ We've got him Moonflower!”’ Peter shouted, and 
as she stood up they came close, and laid their burden 
by the fire. 

‘* Look at him, isn’t he a ripper !’’ Peter was exultant. 
““ The young baas shot him himself, I didn’t fire my gun” 
Jan added. 

Jan spoke truly, but in his mind there was the thought 
of reward on the morrow. 

The tiger was a fine tawny beast, not more than four 
years old, and measuring six feet from nose to tail. His 
rich orange coat marked with black spots, shaded to” 
yellow over his ribs, and to white on his chest and stom- 
ach. His lithe limbs had not yet stiffened, and he lay as 
if in sleep. Moonflower knelt beside him, and touched: 
his still warm body. 

“ Did he make a fight for it?’ she asked. 

“He didn’t get much chance, poor brute!” Peter 
replied. 

“ The baas shot well”’ Jan putin. ‘‘ The first bullet 
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got him near the heart, and he stood on his hind legs 
and beat the air, the second did for him.” 

Moonflower bent her head over the dead leopard, 
ashamed of the tears which fell on to the tawny skin. 
= took his gun to the house, and Peter came to her 

side. 
_ “What is it, old girl?’ he asked putting his hand 
on her shoulder. 

“Nothing. I’m only stupid!” she choked. ‘“ He 
was wild and beautiful, and he could spring with his 

great body—and he’s dead!” 

“Yes, but he would have killed little buck, and 
calves, and perhaps niggers.” 

“T know, and it’s wrong to mind; but he didn’t 
know he was going to be shot, and he only came to 
drink.”’ 

Peter looked puzzled. ‘‘ We’re going to skin him 
- soon’ he remarked by way of comfort, and Moon- 
flower ran away and hid herself in the wagon. 

Later on she came out and made the coffee. 

“ Have you done—that ? ” she asked. 

“Very nearly. Frizzel and the Kaffirs are finishing 
off.”’ 

The fire had died down and the wagon threw a long 
distorted shadow across the open space. Peter was 
moody and Moonflower could not get him to talk. 

“I thought you’d be glad about the tiger! ”’ he said 
at last. ‘‘ I was awful keen to give you the skin.” 

“You mustn’t do that ’’ she answered gently. ‘‘ He’s 
your first big game. You must take his skin home to 
your mother, she’ll be awfully proud, and it will make 
a lovely rug—or even a coat.” 

I want you to have it ” Peter said slowly, “ and you 
weren’t a bit keen just now.’’ He was disappointed. 
He had come back from the hunt proud of his shot and 
flushed with success and wanted to be made much of. 
Instead Moonflower had cried over the dead tiger and 
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had run away by herself. Vaguely she realized some- 
thing of this and tried to make amends. 
“T’m awfully proud of you, Peter dear’ 


, 


she said 


slipping her hand through his arm “ you were splendid, — 
and I know I’m silly about wild animals. It was the — 


same when Daddy shot a lion, and if he hadn’t killed 


the lion, the lion would have killed him. Perhaps ages ~ 


ago I was a leopard myself, and crouched in the sun on 
a rock with my yellow cat’s head between my paws 
and my tail beating the ground. I did have a lovely 
coat then and my spots were like velvet.” 

“You’re a rummy little thing. I’m not sure now 
that you’re not a little cat.” 


Moonflower laughed softly. “I do like you, Peter. 


You’re the first boy I’ve ever been pals with.” 
The warm shadows lay around them, and beyond 


the moonlight fell like love’s garment. Hot earth 


scents rose into the still air, mixed with the odour of 


orange flowers. Fireflies swarmed in the dim bushes: 


and the veld was very still. 

“Moonflower, I thought about you when I hit 
that tiger—will you kiss me, dear ? ”’ 

“ Of course I will! I thought boys hated that kind 
of thing,” and she threw her arms round his neck and 
kissed him on either cheek. It was the kind of kiss a 
schoolboy home for the holidays puts up with from his 
sisters. 

“ There!” she said, releasing him. “I'll say good 
night to you like that every night.” 

“Oh, go to bed. You're only a kid!” he answered 
half roughly, and began to stamp out the fire. 

After leaving Frizzel’s store the road sloped yet 
further into the bush country. Butterflies as large as 
wrens hovered over the flowers by the roadside, and 
seemed too languid to move their painted wings. 
Paroquets and sunbirds flashed and darted, and at 
night hawk moths floated round the outspan, , 
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A change came over Peter, instead of the good- 
tempered boy who had started from Johannesburg, he 
was high spirited and gloomy by turns. Just now, 
drifting through an afternoon of blue and gold, his 
mood was even, and he looked at Moonflower with a 
question. 

“Do you always love things better than people ?” 
he asked. 

“JT didn’t know I did!” , 

“Well you do. You exclaim about the veld, and the 
sun and all that—it’s ripping I know, I’m keen about it 
~ too—but you never tell me decent things.” 

“But you know TI like you awfully.” 

“Yes you’re a pal, but I wonder if you could ever— 
what is it called—fall in love? Don’t get ratty—I’d 
like to know.” 

“T have wondered that too’ Moonflower said 
seriously, “‘ especially when I have been reading Mrs. 
Rayne’s book. It tells all the famous love stories of the 
world.” 

“Yes, but I’m talking about you yourself,” Peter 
persisted. 

“Very often I put myself in the place of the people 
I’m reading about, and then I am in love with Hector 
or Anthony, or Darius, or Paolo, or Abelard.” 

“‘ But those johnnies are all dead!” 

‘Yes, somehow it’s queer to think of love in the 
present day. . . .” She paused and looked out over 
the rich country. “If you promise not to laugh I'll 
tell you something. Ever since I can remember I’ve 
dreamed of a desert horseman, wrapped in a white 
mantle. He came to me first on the Karoo. He may 
have been part of the mirage—I don’t know—but 
always I have realised that my life is mixed with his, 
that ages and ages ago we were together. Ican’t explain, 
it is all vague, but my memory of him goes back further 
than the days when I was a little girl on trek with my 
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parents. I see him sometimes in the sunset, and he is 
waiting. Once at Rietfontein I did a dreadful thing. — 
An old witch woman had acharm called ’Mlimo’s Gift.’ 
Culaya told me about it. It was supposed to make 
women happy, and to send them to the “‘ Land where 
Dreams Come True.”’ It was a kind of drug, different 
from daha or opium, and I went to the old woman and — 
made her give it me. Daddy was in dreadful trouble 

when he found out, Culaya ran home and told him, 

but I was asleep. At least they thought I was asleep, 

really I was in a desert, yellow like the veld in autumn, 

and the wind tossed the palm trees by the well where I 

was sitting. I waited, but I wasn’t lonely. I knew 

that my horseman would come at sunset. I made love 

songs, but I can’t remember them now. Then the sun 

went down and there was jade and opal light across the 

sand. I saw him in the distance and ran to meet him. . 
I knew I had done the same thing many times before, 

and he looked down from his horse and smiled. He 
spoke in a strange language but I understood. ‘Patience, 

heart of my heart, the time is near.’ When I woke up 

Daddy was very unhappy, and Miss Down who was 
staying with us scolded me. I didn’t mind that, but 
I was sorry about Daddy, only I didn’t tell him where 
I had been. I’ve never told anyone until now. You 

won't laugh, will you ? ” 

Peter gave a sigh of relief. ‘‘ I thought you were 
going to tell me of some other chap you're keen 
about. In three years I shall be twenty-one, and then 
if you’re not in England I shall come out here and talk 
to you. Promise not to go and marry anybody before 
three years are over ? ”’ 

“T should hate it! I’ve told you so lots of times. 
Besides my Desert Horseman is waiting.”’ 

“T’m not worrying about him,” Peter said practically, 
“but don’t try any more rotten charms, you'll get 
poisoned,” ; 
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For a fortnight there had been little rain, and the 
rivers were shallow in consequence. The country was 
now entirely tropical, but beautiful and fever stricken 
in its luxuriance. Luckily the mules had been in- 
oculated and were proof against horse-sickness. Moon- 
flower spoke truly when she said she was immune from 
fever, but she dosed Peter with quinine at regular 
intervals, and insisted upon his sleeping under a 
mosquito net. One day when the atmosphere was 
clearer than usual, even in a country where objects a 
hundred miles away seem but an hour’s journey, she 
pointed to a range of hills faint on the horizon. 

“There is the end of our trek. Will the claims be 
hard to find ? ”’ 

At first Peter was interested, then other thoughts 
came to him. ‘I don’t want this to finish,’ he 
said abruptly, and his sunburnt face set in hard 
lines. 

That night they reached "Umteno’s Kraal, a vast 
encampment of grass-roofed huts standing on a plateau, 
and surrounded by a high grass fence. As they wanted 
to buy mealies for the mules they decided to spend the 
night there. The old chief who had known Fearon was 
still alive, and came forward to meet them. Moon- 
flower greeted him in his own language, and he offered 
the hospitality of his Kraal. He was a fine old man and 
had been a famous warrior in his day, a wrestler, and 
fleet of foot. His face was lined, and his hair and beard 
were grizzled, but under his dark skin the muscles still 
rippled smoothly, and his movements were free and 
agile. Beyond a loin cloth of soft hide, and a brass 
collar, he wore no clothes. On feast days he would put 
on his garments of state and take his cow-hide shield, 
but some instinct of refinement forbade him to clothe 
himself in the travesty of European dress beloved of 
common natives. He spoke to Moonflower of her 
father, whom he had respected, for Fearon while speaking 
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freely of his own religion had never tried to force it 
upon the old chief. 

The wagon Was outspanned within the ring fence, 
and the mules were led away to a comfortable stable. 
Moonflower explained to Peter that ’Umteno’s feelings 
would be hurt if they did not take advantage of his 
offer of rondavels. 

“What about all this kit?” he objected, lookitas 
round at the provisions and the camp equipment. 

“We will lock up what we can; but the "Umtenos 
never steal from guests, though I believe they some- 
times do a bit of cattle lifting.” 

With their servants carrying gifts, they made their 
way to the place where ’Umteno sat outside his hut, 
surrounded by his head-men, while further back the 
women and children had gathered to see what was going 


on. He indicated that Moonflower and Peter were to 


sit beside him, and they took their places upon wooden ~ 
stools with thongs drawn over the framework to 
form seats. A young native brought a gourd of Kaffir 
beer, from which ’Umteno drank before handing it to 
the guests. Moonflower barely put her lips to the 
vessel, but Peter had a long drink and remarked that 
it wasn’t bad. There was no need for an interpreter, — 
and solemn enquiries were made as to ’Umteno’s 
health, the condition of the crops, and the last hunting 
expedition. The gifts, including a mouth organ, were 
presented and approved of, and Peter played ‘‘ Home 
Sweet Home’ with many punctuations. Then, as it 
was nearing sunset, a move was made to the rondavels. 
Moonflower had only gone a few yards, when she heard 
her name called, and a slim brown girl pushed the 
others aside and ran towards her. 

‘““ Moonflo’ oh Missie Moonflo’ you have come back. 
Culaya is glad. Oh it is good!” 

‘“ Why Culaya what are you doing here?” Moon- 
flower exclaimed, 
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“Tam married!” Culaya announced proudly. 
“My husband is Tegelo, son of ’'Umteno, and I have a 
piccaninny—see— Molo! Molo!” 

A fat person aged three, with woolly hair, a silky 
brown skin, and astonished dark eyes, trotted up. He 
carried a scarlet flower in his hand, and beyond a neck- 
lace of red seeds strung together, was as he had come 
into the world. 

“ Hullo old chap !”’ Peter said, holding out a finger. 
And disregarding his mother and Moonflower, Molo put 
up a little black pink-palmed hand, and waddled along 
-contentedly by Peter’s side. 

“The White Flower has a fine husband!” Culaya 
whispered in her own language. 

“ He isn’t my husband, I’m only showing him the way 
across the veld.” 

The brown girl saw nothing curious in the arrange- 
ment and began to relate incidents of her own life. 
Tegelo, son of "Umteno the Chief, had come to 
’MPlachi’s kraal on a hunting expedition, and had seen 
Culaya as she sat outside her grandmother’s hut grinding 
mealies. He had offered three cows and six goats, and 
as the ’"Umtenos and the ’MPlachis were related, the 


_ marriage was celebrated with a large beer drink and 


much dancing. Culaya’s husband was kind, and would 
not allow her to work in the fields. She had had one 
baby since Molo, but it had died after a few months. 
In appearance she was still slender and beautiful, the 
weight of childish lips had marred the gentle curve of 
her breast, but that was all. 

“* T will come back when the cooking pots are empty. 
I must prepare a stew of goat’s flesh, and sweet cakes, 
for Tegelo my husband, but when the kraal is quiet we 
will talk of many things. Oh White Flower my sister ! 
I am glad of heart as the wind in springtime ” and lifting 
Moonflower’s hand to her lips she kissed it and then 
looked round for Molo. The piccaninny however refused 
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to be detached from Peter, and sat on the ground and 
howled ; whereupon Wag sniffed round him, and de- 
cided that they had youth in common. With one arm 
round the pup, and a finger in his mouth Molo looked up 
with swimming eyes at those who ruled his fate. 

“ That’s right, old chap, you tell ’em what you think 
about it!’ Peter encouraged. ‘‘ He’s a jolly little 
beggar let him stop, I’ll show him my gun,” and Molo 
was left proudly in the company of the first white man 
he had ever seen. 

The rondavels set apart for guests were side by side, 
and were two of the best in the kraal. White women 
seldom visited "Umteno, but as the Chief was obliged by 
the hut tax to provide a separate dwelling for each of his 
wives, he imagined that the same law applied in the case 
of his guests. The rondavels in question were never used 
by Kaffirs, and were clean and dry. The walls were 
painted in red and white stripes, the mud floors were 
covered with grass mats, and though ’Umteno himself 
always slept on a blanket on the ground, he provided 
canvas stretchers for his visitors, also earthern pots full 
of water, for washing. 

Moonflower had stayed in the huts with her father, 
and noticed that fresh plaster had been put upon the 
walls. When she had arranged her belongings she went 
to see how Peter was getting on, and laughed to find 
Molo and Wag asleep on the canvas bed, and Peter 
sitting in the doorway smoking a large calabash pipe he 
had bought in Johannesburg, and which he was breaking 
in by degrees. 

“Don’t wake ’em up!” he said pointing over his 
shoulder. ‘‘ The little chap’s topping ; he pinched his 
finger in the gun and never squeaked or anything.” 

“Yes, he’s rather a dear! Dutch people say it is 
wrong to notice piccaninnies, because very often they 
have something or other the matter with them, but 
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Culaya looks after him allright. Wasn’t it funny seeing 
her again?” 

At this point Abram came carrying a dish of stewed 
goat’s flesh, which the Chief had sent from his own cook- 
ing pot, also a number of little meal cakes wrapped in 
a large leaf. Setting them down he went to the wagon 
and returned with plates, forks, candles, and a hurricane 
lamp for it was getting dark and the moon had not yet 
risen. 

“By Jove, this is the back of beyond and no mis- 
take! ”’ Peter looked about him at the outlines of the 
grass-roofed huts, dimly mysterious because of the 
flickering fires round which dark figures came and went 
cooking their evening meal. In addition there was the 
incessant chatter of women, the cries of children, and 
the occasional wail of the mouth organ which someone 
was practising in the Chief’s quarters. 

The smell of the stew awakened Molo, and he trotted 
outside followed by Wag, and seated himself on the 
ground opposite Peter and Moonflower. He was pro- 
vided with a plateful of gravy and a cake, and Moon- 
flower rapped his little fist with a spoon, when, in accor- 
dance with the manners of his hut, it strayed in the 
direction of the dish. 

Later on Culaya claimed her son, and hushing him to 
sleep sat on the floor of Moonflower’s rondavel talking 
of the past. Her language was the soft flowing speech 
of the ’MPlachis and Moonflower was glad that after 
nearly five years she had not forgotten its idiom. 

“Where is Sarah ? It is long since I heard of her ” 
she asked. Culaya shook her head sadly. 

“Sarahrisdead. ’Mlimo was angry that she followed 
the God of the white men, and sent the spooks to 
fetch her.” 

Sarah dead. Ohé! ohé!” and Moonflower began 
the ’MPlachi wail for the departed. 
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“ Tt was after her marriage with the man Ezekiel who ~ 
was not of our race” Culaya continued. ‘‘ She went 
with him to live in a town, where the Kaffirs may not 
walk upon the veld at night, and where there are no — 
buck to hunt.” 

‘“Was her husband kind?” Moonflower asked. 

“Yes he was kind, and Sarah longed for a son, but 
she was old.” 

“She was not very old’ Moonflower objected. 

‘“The White Flower does not know!” there was a 
shade of superiority in Culaya’s voice. 

“ At last "Mlimo—or the God of the White Men, I 
know not which—was kind, and Sarah knew that-her 
baby was coming. She journeyed from the town to our 
kraal, and sought the witch woman, who embraced the 
sacred tree for her, and put her arms around her body, 
that she might have ease at her son’s birth. Sarah 
prayed also in the Churches of the white men and her 
husband prayed with her. But she was old and her pain 
was great and she died, but the baby who was a man- 
child lived, and his father has taken another wife, and it 
is as "Mlimo wills.” 

“Tam sorry. Sarah was kind to me.” 

“ Tt is not well for a woman to marry when she is old. 
Because I am young, and my husband is young, my 
piccaninny is strong and fine.” Culaya was a little 
untaught savage made beautiful by the motherhood in 
her face. She and Moonflower had been children 
together, were children still from a European standpoint, 
but the dark girl had learnt the secrets of birth and death. 

“ White Flower, Culaya loves you !” she said, leaning 
forward. “It is good to marry, it is good to bear chil- 
dren, though my baby went from me in the time of 
peach blossoms. The young man with whom the White 
Flower journeys he would take her for his wife ? Is it 
not so?” 
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“No Culaya! This is foolishness; we have no 
thought of marriage.” 

“The White Flower—no. The young man—yes. 
Culaya has seen. She is quick to read.” 

Moonflower laughed lightly. The idea was absurd. 
At the end of the trek Peter would return to England, 
and she ? There were sun-filled days ahead, and 
nights under the stars. Why trouble for the future 
when the present is fair ? 

Feminine giggles and Peter’s voice raised in remon- 
strance made her look towards the door. Something 
which she did not understand was happening on the 
veld outside. . 

“T say look here now, you run away and play! I 
can’t understand a word you are talking about, and I 
want to go to bed.” Peter was good tempered, but 
clearly he had had enough. 

“What is it? ’’ Moonflower asked. 

“ The chief is generous,” and Culaya smiled a little. 

“What do you mean?” 

“The White Flower told ’"Umteno that the baas is 
not her husband—he has sent Namoya and Luga.” 

“ But the people of the ’Umteno mix not with the 
white men” Moonflower exclaimed. Even in the 
wilderness the curtain was lifting. 

“ Namoya and Luga are not of our race, one of the 
headmen brought them hither. They are given to 
strangers.” 

‘““Go—go Culaya and send them away—they do not 
understand.”’ 

“But it is the chief’s will! He seeks to please his 
guests.” 

“ Tell them now—Oh it’s dreadful!” 

“Then the White Flower loves the baas ? ” 

“Don’t talk of love. Go at once!” 

The primitive emotions of passion and jealousy were 
within Culaya’s comprehension, anything more subtle 
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she failed to realize. Nevertheless there was that in 
the white girl’s manner which forced obedience. 

The moon rising above the kopjes showed Peter 
standing outside his rondavel before two dark figures, 
who squatted on their heels and talked and giggled 
incessantly. 

“Can Culaya speak for the baas?” she enquired 
gently. The two girls began talking at once, but she 
silenced them. 

“Oh I say, you’re Mrs.—Mrs. Culaya, a friend of 
Miss Fearon’s aren’t you ?” 

Culaya did not understand and shook her head. To 
her, conventional forms of address were unknown. 

“But you speak some English ?”’ Peter went on. 

She smiled and nodded. 

“‘ Well look here, for goodness’ sake tell these friends 
of yours to go away. I was just going to sleep when 
they came and sat by the door, and they chatter like the 
mischief. J don’t know what they’re talking about, if I 
go into the hut they come too; and for the last half-hour 
we’ve been dodging in and out. They’re beginning to 
get cross I’m afraid. I’ve been to the wagon and got 
them some beads, but they don’t seem pleased yet.” 

““ They were sent by the Chief "Umteno” Culaya began 
“but if the baas wishes I will send them away.” 

“Yes do. It’s time they were in bed. Thank them 
very much, but tell them it’s past twelve and I’m 
sleepy.” 

Culaya turned to the girls and spoke in her own 
language, with the result that they hung their heads 
and crept sway. 

“You didn’t blow them up did you?” Peter asked. 

“No baas ” Culaya answered demurely. What she 
really said was—“ The baas calls you old and ugly, you 
have faces like babbijans and legs like aas vogels. Go 
away, he has wives more beautiful than you.” 

Long after the moon had turned the sleeping kraal to 
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a place of wonder, Moonflower lay awake watching the 
patch of silver that fell across the threshold of her hut. 
All her life she had shielded herself from reality, had 
turned her face from ugliness, wrapping her knowledge 
in a cloak of glamour, and now, one by one the veils 
were lifting. 


’ CHAPTER XVIII 


Day by day, the distant range grew more distinct, 
flat kranz-topped bergs, bluer than the sky, walled the 
horizon. The track was overgrown and hard to find, 
and often Peter and Moonflower went ahead, exploring 
the way for the wagon. Once they met a Boer trans- 
port rider, who told them of lions which had stolen a 
donkey from his outspan; and though Moonflower 
discovered the spoor in the soft ground near a river, 
after waiting all night they saw nothing. Probably the 
lions had gone off to look for food elsewhere. 

Beside the evening fire, maps and plans were studied, 
and Peter read his notes written in the Johannesburg 
library. In the knowledge of minerals Moonflower 
could not help him, she knew nothing of geology, but 
while he worked she darned and patched, for pushing 
through the undergrowth had made havoc of their 
clothes. Sometimes, if she glanced up suddenly, she 
would find him looking at her, and then, without speak- 
ing, he would drop his eyes to his book. 

One day, while carrying a can of water for the evening 
cooking, without warning he spilt its contents, and the 
can clattered amongst the coffee cups. 

‘“What’s the matter ?’’ Moonflower asked. “ Did 
it just slip from your hand, as the cook boys say ?”’ 

“No,” he admitted, “I’ve got a beastly pain in my 
shoulder, and it sent the whole thing spinning.” 
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“Let me lookl”* , 

“It’s nothing. Possibly a touch of rheumatism.” 

“Then I'll rub it. Take off your collar.” 

Peter knew resistance was useless, and did as he was 
told. 

Moonflower bared his shoulder, which was white as a 
baby’s in contrast to his sunburnt neck and face. 

“ You poor, old thing,” she exclaimed, as she saw an 
inflamed surface with an angry spot in the middle of it. 
“You’ve got stuck by a wartenbetjie thorn ; it must 
hurt no end.” 

““ Yes, it does, a bit.” 

“ Tll see if Ican get it out ; and if I can’t [’ll put on 
a meal poultice.” 

For a minute or two, she prodded with a needle, and 
then put her lips to the thorn. 

“Did that hurt ?”’ she asked. 

“Not when you kissed it. Do it again.” 

““T didn’t kiss it. You shall have a poultice.” 

“ Then [ll eat it ike Wag did when you doctored his 
foot ’’ and Peter caught her hand and kissed it on the 
inside of the wrist. 

“Don’t do that !—It’s—it’s—silly!”’ she said, 
drawing back; and left him alone until she put the 
poultice on his shoulder. 

He did not repeat his offence, but from that time 
onward she had the feeling of being on guard. 

Nature, the law-giver, does not heed convention when 
the time is ripe. Moonflower and Peter had wandered 
with her for many days, had listened to her heart-beats 
in the sweet-scented bush land, and into youth’s garden 
had come the insistent call of creative instinct, which is 
one with the cry of the universe—an aspect of the force 
which men call love. 

On the morning of the last day’s trek which would 
lead them to the foot of the mountains, there was a 
subtle change in the atmosphere. Until now the air had 
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been dry and vital, a living, dancing thing ; but at the 
end of the journey a languid feeling lay across the day, 
like the scent of magnolias in a tropical midnight. 
Even the mules felt it and flicked their ears lazily. The 
whip boy went to sleep and forgot to use his sjambok 
and, for the same reason, Abram, the driver, wandered 
off the track with his team and was two hours before he 
could regain the path. 

All day, Peter was quiet, sitting on a sack of forage 
with maps spread around him, and Moonflower, with her 
hands supporting her chin and her heavy plaits of hair 
falling down on either side, watched the blue range as 
it came nearer. 

Having lost time in the morning, they trekked on 
until nearly sunset, winding in and out between masses 
of rocks and boulders strewn over gradually ascending 
country. There was no breath of air, and the trees 
which rose above the undergrowth, seemed painted 
against a sky flushed amber and crimson by the sun 
which was hidden behind line after line of level cloud, 
shading from black to dove grey and fire opal. 

“What does this mean?” Peter asked, suddenly 
aware of the strange light around him. 

“A thunderstorm, and a bad one, I think. It may 
clear off, they do sometimes, but probably we shall get 
it because of the mountains. The lightning will be 
grand.” ; 

“ Hadn’t we better outspan ? We don’t want to get 
caught.”’ 

“No fear of that for some hours, and there may 
be no rain.” 

“I suppose there’s a certain amount of risk?” 

“Yes, but we can’t do anything. It is safer if it 
rains. I don’t know if it’s true, but they say mules 
attract lightning.” 

An hour later, while there was still a little daylight, 
the outspan was made upon a green open space beside 
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a tiny spruit which trickled down from a kloof. The 
evening meal was eaten early, and when it was over 
Peter and Moonflower sat in their deck chairs, facing the 
kopjes, and ready to take refuge in the wagon at the 
first drops of rain. 

It was sultry, with the kind of heat that stirs, rather 
than lulls, the senses. Perhaps the electricity hidden 
in the thunder clouds was responsible. Peter wrestled 
with his calabash pipe and put it aside. He fetched a 
box of cigarettes, and lighting one, smoked it for a 
minute and threw it away. 

‘“T’m sorry we've got here,’’ he burst out, at last. 
“Tell me you're sorry, too.” 

“Yes, I’m awfully sorry ; it has been glorious, and 
now, somehow, I feel that things are going to change.”’ 

““ How can they yet ? We’ve got the trek home and 
we needn’t hurry.” 

‘“T know; but I feel it all the same. We have been 
very happy.” 

Peter noticed the regret in her voice. 

““ You make me miserable when you talk like that. I 
don’t know what’s the matter. I’ve got the hump, and 
there’s nothing to grouse about. Read to me—some- 
thing out of that white-covered book of yours.” 

“You'd be awfully bored. It’s all love stories.” 

““No, I shouldn’t. I'd like to hear them.” 

“I can't see, it’s too dark; and if we get a lamp it 
will bring millions of mosquitoes.”’ 

“ That’s true. Say some poetry to me, you know 
yards.” 

“Peter, dear, you won’t like it!’ Moonflower 
objected, half laughing. 

“Yes, Ishall. When I was a kid I learnt something 
about ‘ Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain.’ 
Do you know that?” 

““ Yes, and Daddy’s assistant master taught us the 
‘ Wreck of the Hesperus’ !’” 
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“T recited that once in a white sailor suit, when I 
went to a kindergarten kept by an old lady. I enjoyed 
the end bit —something about ‘The skipper he blew a 
whiff from his pipe for a frozen corpse was he.’ Let’s 
have that!’’ and Peter laughed at the memory of the 
red-headed small boy solemnly pounding through 
the verses. 

Moonfiower declaimed the poem with mock tragedy, 
and her audience applauded. 

““ Tell me some more. I can’t see you, but I like your 
voice. It’s funny hearing it come out of the dark as if 
it was a gramophone.” 

“My voice isn’t like a horrid gramophone. I’m 
going to bed.”’ 

“No, Moonflower old girl, don’t go off like that. Say 
something else. Let’s have ‘The Revenge’.’’ She 
yielded, and for ten minutes Sir Richard Grenville’s 
story echoed round the rocks. 

““ Now something quiet and sleepy. I’m feeling lots 

better,” almost without realising it, she repeated 
stanza after stanza of Swinburne’s “‘ Dolores,” as she 
had repeated it to her father years before. 

‘“T say, do you know what all that means ?”’ Peter 
asked, as she paused. 

‘‘ Yes of course, it’s beautiful, and about the gorgeous 
old world.” 

‘‘ Well, I suppose it’s all right girls learning things 
like that.” 

“T recited it to Daddy !’’ Moonflower began indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ He told me all about Swinburne, and said 
it was the music of his lines more than their meaning 
which made the poems wonderful. 

“Don’t be angry; it only sounded queer hearing a 
girl say stuff like that.” 

“‘ It isn’t stuff; it’s poetry! I shan’t talk to you any 
more. Good night!”’ 

Moonflower was angry and, without another word, 
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walked towards the wagon and lifted the flap. By the 
light of a candle she brushed her hair, which hung round 
her like a cloak, and then, putting a light cotton dressing- 
gown over her nightdress, she lay down on her stretcher. 
It was very hot ; and she could bear no covering. The 
electricity in the air seemed almost visible, and every- 
where there was the tense feeling of expectancy. She 
tried to sleep, but itwas no use. She heard Peter _ 
moving on the other side of the partition, then all was 
still. An hour passed; she thought there was a faint 
mutter of thunder and sat up. 

“Are you awake?’ Peter called. 

By some tacit agreement, they seldom spoke after 
they had entered the wagon for the night. 

“Yes,” Moonflower answered, wondering. 

“Was that thunder ? ” 

‘““T think so, but it’s miles away!” 

“You're not nervous?” 

“No, of course not.” 

There was a pause; the silence vibrated with the 
approaching storm. 

““ Moonflower ? ”’ 

pe d= 

“Have you forgiven me for to-night ? ” 

“ There’s nothing to forgive.” 

“T can’t sleep.” 

“ Neither can I.” . 

“ Let’s lift up the front curtains and watch the light- 
ning. It’s flashing at the back of the kopjes.” 

“ All right, Pll come round!” 

“No, get through. I'll hold up the division.” 

Together they rolled up the canvas curtains, and then 
sat side by side on the floor of the wagon, looking 
through the archlike opening towards the kopjes. The 
thunder rolled faintly, and the sky was lighted by livid 
reflections. 


“I don’t believe we’re going to get it, after all! Are 
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you comfortable?’’ Peter asked, as he dragged a pillow 
from his stretcher to put behind Moonflower. 

In doing so, his hands became entangled in her hair 
_and he caught his breath quickly. Uncurbed elemental 
forces were astir, wild children of storm and thunder. 
It was a night when strange powers work their will and 
send mad thoughts into the heart of youth. 

“Don’t Peter, you're pulling,’ Moonflower said 
uneasily. 

“IT don’t careifIam. I'd like to take you by your 
long black hair and drag you round the camp—I’d like 
to—Oh, I don’t know what I’m saying.” 

Have you got fever?’’ Moonflower was alarmed. 

“ Yes—No——” 

“ Let me feel your head,” and she put her hand on his 
forehead. 

“For God’s sake, don’t touch me. Unless you want 
me to go mad!” and he threw her off roughly. 

“But I don’t understand. You are so strange.” 

“ You don’t understand! Shall I tell you? Shall I 
tell you the truth? I’ve known it for days, but I’ve 
fought—and it’s all no use—I love you—Oh, I love 
you!’ and he threw his arms round her and drew her 
close, burying his face in her hair. 

At first, surprise numbed her, and she did not move ; 
then, with gentle force she freed herself. 

“ Moonflower darling, I’ve frightened you! I’m a 
brute—I want to be a brute. Don’t go away! Come 
close to me again.” 

His voice broke as he held out his arms in the dark- 
ness. 

“‘ Deter, I can’t! I don’t feel like that.” 

“You don’t love me. Why should you? But I love 
you. You don’t know what it’s been since that day we 
swam together in the pool and you killed the snake. I 
thought I’d never let you know until I asked you to 
marry me, But I couldn’t go on——” 
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“ You're saying wild things—It’s the storm—Listen!”’ 

The thunder sounded nearer and the wagon shook. 

‘“‘T’m glad there’sastorm. I’m glad we're here alone 
in the middle of it. [’m mad and the storm’ s mad. 
Oh, God, I can’t let you go.” 

Swift arms seized her, hot kisses closed her lids and 
scorched her soft throat. Even as she struggled she | 
kept her mouth untouched. 

“Not my lips!” she pleaded. 

The boy laughed as he crushed her. There was no 
escape. A vivid flash showed her his face as she had 
never seen it before. Her strength was going—or was 
it the magetism of youth to youth? Then the blue 
steel of a thousand blades, cutting the air, sweeping the 
ground, vivid on the mountain, searing as they went, 
and the hurling din of battle, as in the day when Lucifer 
was cast from heaven. 

In a second’s space something had happened, and the 
wind blew free through the wagon, Peter and Moon- 
flower were each of them alone, not knowing that the 
other had escaped. Wild shouts of natives, neighing 
of mules, howling of dogs, filled the air. 

“ Moonflower ! Moonflower!”’ Peter’s voice purged 
of all passion, clear and cold as the cry of a child, rose 
above the clamour. 

In the darkness, they found each other and clasped 
hands. No rain fell, the lightning flashed on the 
ironstone crags, and a cold wind fluttered the tattered 
remnants of the wagon tent, but the storm was almost 
spent, 

“Baas, baas, come quick!’’ Abram, the driver, 
wrapped in a blanket, stood beside the wheels. ‘‘ Two 
mules is dead and the piccanin—we cannot find him.” 

“T’'llcome! Give mea lantern!’ and in haste Peter 
lighted the hurricane lamp, which still hung from the 
framework of the roof. Taking an electric torch Moon- 
flower walked by his side to the place where the mules 
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were tethered. The whip boy was doing his best to 
calm them, and two brown bodies lay stretched upon 
the ground. 

“ The piccanin, he run to the mules when the light- 
ning came, and now he is not here.” 

They found him after a while, or what until a few 
minutes before, had been a light-hearted grinning Kaffir 
urchin of twelve, addicted to sugar stealing and to 
bare-backed mule riding when no one was looking. He 
was lying face downwards beside a bush, his cotton 
tunic half burnt away, and a long dark line like the burn 
of a hot iron on his brown skin. 

They tried to restore him, but it was useless ; he had 
been killed instantly. 

The whip boy burst into tears. ‘‘ He was my brud- 
der,’’ he explained. ‘‘ He was a good piccanin.”’ 

“Were they really brothers? ’’ Moonflower ques- 
tioned. 

Abram shook his head. ‘‘ No, missis, but the whip 
boy he love the piccanin, and the piccanin he steal jam 
for him.” 

They lifted the limp brown body and laid it near the 
wagon, covering it witha blanket. Then Peter and 
Moonflower sat side by side on bundles of forage 
waiting for the dawn. 

Purified by the miracle of their escape, with all 
fevered memories washed away they watched the dim 
light break in the east growing to rosy splendour. 
Abram and the whip boy passed by, bearing the spades 
with which they had dug in the sand for water. 

“Iss good place dar by the melk boom!” Abram 
explained, halting for a moment. 

Peter nodded, and they went on. In twenty minutes 
they returned. 

‘Iss all finish, baas; the ground was soft.” 

‘‘ Wrap him in the blanket. I'll come too.” 

The whip boy rolled his eyes and began speaking very 
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fast in his own language, Clearly something distressed 
him. 

“ What is it? Peter asked, turning to Moonflower. 

“T can’t follow very well. He doesn’t speak the 
language of the MPlachis.”” 

The boy became insistent and addressed himself to 
Moonflower, making a subtle change in his dialect. 

“T understand now” she said turning to Peter, 
“He wants you to say a spell over the piccanin, © 
Some prayers he means. He thinks that the spirits of _ 
the dead wander on the veld at night and that prayer 
will give them rest. You had better read the Burial 
Service. Daddy used to read it for the Kaffirs some- 
times. 

“But I’m nota parson. I can’t do that sort of thing.” 

“T don’t think it matters. I'll get a Prayer Book.” | 

Abram and the whip boy carried the piccanin to his ~ 
grave beside the melk boom and laid him gently to rest. — 
At first Peter was shy and awkward as he read the 
beautiful lines, then self-consciousness left him and he 
became merely an Englishman doing his duty. 

When all was over he and Moonflower walked back 
together. The sun was full above the mountains and 
the air cleared by the storm was sweet and still. 

“Your hair and your eyebrows are scorched! Did 
you know ? ” Moonflower asked suddenly. 

Peter put his hand to his head and felt the burnt ends 
of his hair. For a minute he was silent then he spoke 
quietly. 

“When I was reading just now. I felt as if the 
piccanin had paid instead of me—and he didn’t deserve 
it—I did.” 

“Don’t say that |!” 

= ’s true though. Moonflower, will you forgive 
me? * 

“Tt was my fault too. You didn’t want me to come 
at first, and you were right.” 
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Peter drew himself up, as if a burden had slipped 
from him. 

“We'll forget about last night and be pals again. 
Vl run straight—I promise.’ 

“ T know you will.” 

They paused and faced each other beside the sweet- 
scented mimosa. 

“ Three years is a long time, but when I’m twenty-one 
I shall tell you again something I said last night. Will 
it be any use, Moonflower ? ”’ 

She shook her head in doubt. ‘I don’t think so. 
HowcanItell? In three years so much may happen— 
I shall be old, nearly twenty, but I shall ie then as Ido 
now. Iknowit.’ 

“Tl risk that,’’ and Peter took her hands in his. 
“Remember that for three years we’re going to be the 
best pals in the world. JI hope my mater will send for 
you to England, but we can’t make plans yet.” 

Then they walked between the bushes to the open 
space. The outspan was at the side of the clearing, 
some hundred yards distant. Moonflower clutched 


Peter’s arm. 

“Look! Look! There’s a man sitting on the 
disselboom of our wagon !”’ 

“Here, don’t you start seeing things!” and he 
glanced at her anxiously. “‘ By Jove, it is someone. 
Where on earth could he have come from ? ” 

“ Tt isn’t a man, it’s a woman! Ican see her skirt. 
How did she get here?” 

There was no doubt about it. A woman, in a pith 
helmet, a short drill skirt, and a Norfolk jacket, was 
sitting on the wagon shaft quietly smoking a cigarette, 


and awaiting their coming. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

INSTEAD of wandering across the veld free and un- 
hindered, Derwent Rayne had been worried. Her 
usual plan of travel was to journey in a leisurely manner 
from place to place, and if a particular spot pleased her 
to make it her camping ground for days together. 
Leaving the railway line at a point some hundred miles 
north of Pretoria, she had turned eastward, and after 
some weeks of trekking, had reached the Lydenburg 
district north of Pilgrims Rest. Here she sent a native 
runner into the little mountain dorp to fetch letters 
which had been forwarded from Johannesburg, and he 
returned with a heavy mailbag containing the accumu- 
lated correspondence of six weeks. Letters from 
friends, begging letters, press notices and circulars 
were quickly sorted out, leaving half-a-dozen business 
letters from her agent sent by consecutive mails. The 
news was disquieting ; there was friction between her 
representative and a well-known actor manager, con- 
cerning the wording of a contract, and the touring 
rights ofa play. A case in court seemed inevitable, and 
her lawyers advised her immediate return. 

She trekked to Lydenburg, and sent a cable to which 
she received an answer: “‘ Come at once.” Arranging 
for her mules and wagon to be taken over by a local 
farm, she travelled to Machadodorp, and caught the 
mail train to Lorenzo Marquez, intending to travel 
home by the east coast. 

When on the point of booking her passage at Delagoa, 
she received another cable: “Matters satisfactorily 
adjusted,” and headed back to the veld. The farmer 
made no difficulty about returning her transport, and 
after replenishing her stores she turned her face to the 
north-west, determined to neither send nor to look for 
letters until two months were over. She did not tell 
her relatives in Johannesburg of her change of plan, and 
they imagined her to be on her way to England. 
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Happy in her freedom, she journeyed further and 
further into the bush veld, making her objective a 
range of mountains which on exceptionally clear days 
bordered the horizon. 

With her mind cleared of business worries, she thought 
of Moonflower and wondered how she was faring. 
Though rich, and possessed of brain power above the 
average, Derwent Rayne was often lonely. She had 
longed for children, especially for a daughter, whom she 
might bring up on her own lines ; but her brief married 
life had taught her that motherhood was a gift she had 
been denied. Work, society, travel, filled her days, 
but at forty-five she longed for someone young in her 
home. Sometimes she thought of adopting a child, but 
hesitated to take one of unknown parentage. “‘ J want 
a girl who is likely to make something of her life,” she 
once said to a friend. ‘‘ There are plenty of pleasant 
mediocre little girls about, the kind who will some day 
make good men dull wives, and are contented in conse- 
quence ; probably they are an asset to the national 
character, but they don’t interest me. If you know ofa 
girl with a streak of the quality which is called origin- 
ality, but which is in reality genius, tell me about her.” 

No prodigies had come Derwent Rayne’s way, and she 
had given up the idea of adoption, when Moonflower 
crossed her path. She had never written poetry 
herself, but knew how to distinguish good from bad, 
and Moonflower’s verses pleased her. The girl was 
young, and as yet undeveloped. Her gift might lead 
her far, on the other hand it might be a flickering flame 
which maturity would quench. Mrs, Rayne had 
seen child singers, child pianists, child dancers, child 
artists, and few of them had fulfilled the promise of their 
youth. All the same she wondered if in time to come, 
aided by her own experience in technique and stage 
craft, Moonflower might not write poetical drama 
worthy of production and of a place in literature. She 
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determined on her return to Johannesburg, to interview 
the authorities at headquarters, and to find out ifin any 
way she could help forward Moonflower’s future. 

Meanwhile the veld wrapped her round, and the 
range of mountains grew daily nearer until one evening 
she outspanned among the foothills. 

After a week of lotus-eating contentment came a 
night of wind and dry thunderstorms, and in the 
morning her boys told her that a man had been killed by 
lightning at an outspan half a mile away. Without 
waiting to ask how the information had been received, 
she set out in the direction indicated. For all she knew 
it might be some Dutchman trekking with his wife and 
family upon whom the blow had fallen, and the women 
would be left comfortless on the veld. It might be 
some poor transport rider, or some drummer carrying 
Kaffir truck. Derwent Rayne never turned aside 
when she thought her help was needed. She found the 
outspan, but it was deserted, and already the vultures 
were hovering over the carcases of two dead mules. 
The living animals were carefully tethered some distance 
away, and the wagon showed signs of recent occupation. 
Clearly the owners were not far off, and meant to come 
back. She sat on the dieselboom and awaited events. 

At length two Kaffirs pushed through the bushes and 
began to make a fire. One of them was crying, and 
looked nervously over his shoulder in the direction from 
which he had come. Then a boy and a girl appeared 
from behind the mimosas and walked slowly across the 
open space. Rising quickly she went towards them. 

“ T heard there had been an accident. I came to ask 
if I could help, my wagon is outspanned near.” 

“Tt’s awfully good of you,’’ Peter began, but as he 
spoke Derwent Rayne’s eyes turned to Moonflower who 
stood speechless and wondering. 

“ Why it’s Stella! Stella Fearon! How did you 
get here ? ” 
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“Mrs. Rayne! They told me you had gone to 
England !”’ 

“ And so I had—very nearly—but I came back again. 
Who is this ? ” 

"He is Peter.” 

“That makes me very wise!” she said, gently. 
“Tell me about the accident. Who was it ?” 

“One of our Kaffirs, the piccanin. We have just 
buried him,’’ Peter answered. 

“Poor small heathen. He’s wiser than any of us by 
this time,” and Derwent smiled the little far-away smile 


which made people love her. ‘“‘ I suppose you got no 
sleep last night; you both look very tired,’ she 
went on after a minute. ‘‘Come to my outspan, 


breakfast will be ready. JI expected something of this 
kind.” It was characteristic that she asked no 
questions. Explanations could come later. Moon- 
flower and Peter agreed readily, they had not thought 
of food. 

When the meal was over she turned to Peter. 

“You won’t move on to-day, will you ? ” she asked. 
“ You both want a rest.” 

“No. We shall be here some time. We’ve come to 
the end of our journey.” 

“Tm glad! I’ve got a plan. Tell me what you 
think of it. While Stella goes to sleep on my bed, get 
your boys to inspan, and bring your wagon along here. 
You can’t very well stay where you are, because of the 
dead mules. The move won’t take long, and then if I 
were you I’d have a sleep. I shan’t expect to see 
anything of either of you until tea-time. Shall we 
join forces for a day or two? It would be rather 
fun.” 

“T’d like it awfully.” Peter was genuine, but not 
knowing Derwent Rayne, thought with apprehension of 
the explanations which must necessarily follow. 

That evening, by the light of the wood fire, he and 
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Moonflower told their story, hiding only the scene of the — 
previous night. _ 

“ You are two Babes in the Wood, aren’t you ! ” Mrs. 
Rayne said as they finished. ‘‘I suppose it never 
struck you to go to the education authorities when Miss 
Smith turned Stella out, and Mrs. Dolling ran away ? ”’ 

“T didn’t know anything about them and Moon- 
flower didn’t either,” Peter said, doubtfully. 

“ Tt’s a bit unusual isn’t it, for boys and girls to go 
off on trek together ?”’ and Derwent Rayne’s eyes 
twinkled. ‘‘ There’s an unpleasant person called Mrs. 
Grundy who’s not a friend of mine, though I admit her 
influence. Luckily, I can propitiate her. I expect 
there’s a nice search going on for Moonflower, though 
probably it wasn’t started until some days after you 
loft."* 

“1 shan’t get Peter into trouble, shall I?’ Moon- 
flower asked, quickly. “‘It wasn’t his fault. I had 
nowhere to go—I knew the way down here, and I 
persuaded him to bring me.” 

“You didn’t! I jolly well wanted you to come,” 
Peter burst out. 

“ Don’t begin looking for trouble,’ Derwent warned. 
“To-morrow I shall write a letter to the education 
. people letting them know where Moonflower is, and 
telling them that you brought her to me. I am too 
well known for them to have much anxiety. One of my 
boys shall take the letter to Frizzel’s store, where the 
native runner will call for it. We can stay here until the 
claims are found, and then trek back to Johannesburg 
together. I think, however, that from now onwards, 
Moonflower had better be under my wing, and share my 
wagon.” 

Had Derwent Rayne been a woman of less worldly 
wisdom, she might have been shocked, she might 
have enlarged to the culprits upon the dangers of such an 
adventure ; she might have made them feel very black 
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sheep. As it was she did none of these things, only 
_ next day when Moonflower was feeding the dogs at 
the other side of the camp, she asked Peter a question. 

“You have played the game all through this trek ? ” 

ce Wes.” 

“JT knew it! I’m glad Stella found you.” 

Peter flushed under praise which was so_ nearly 
undeserved. ‘‘ When I get home, I’m going to tell my 
mater about Moonflower. Perhaps she can send for her 
to England.” 

‘““Why must she go to England ? ” Derwent wanted 
to confirm what she already guessed. 

“When I’m twenty-one, I’m going to ask her to marry 
me. I’m afraid she won’t, but I shall try my luck. 
I made love to her the night of the storm, but the 
lightning pulled me up.” 

“Thank you for telling me. I value it.” 

Moonflower and the dogs came bounding up to them, 
and the matter was not again referred to. 

The days that followed were happy for all concerned. 
By careful application of the knowledge he had gained 
in Johannesburg, Peter made successful search for the 
claims, and in this Mrs. Rayne helped him, for among 
her many interests was a keen love of geology. Merry 
evenings were spent round the wood fire when the day’s 
work was over, for though they were in a sub-tropical 
region, the temperature dropped considerably at sunset. 

So far no mention had been made to Moonflower of 
the future, but one late afternoon, before Peter returned 
from the hills with his bag of samples, Derwent 
questioned her as to the book of legends. 

“‘ T have read them over and over again, and J have 
turned some of them into verse,” she said shyly. She 
seldom spoke willingly of her writing. 

“T want to hear all that you have done; but read 
to me now the poem you like best.” 

They were sitting beside a flowering bush facing the 
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sunset, and Moonflower rose from her place, and fetched 
the precious vellum-covered volume from the wagon. 
She took some loose sheets from between its leaves, and 
spoke nervously. 

“T don’t know why I wrote these verses—I couldn’t 
help it. It seemed as if the woman in the story was 
writing them, and that I had nothing to do with it. 
I have called the poem ‘ For Conscience’ Sake,’ ”’ and 
she began to read, indistinctly at first, gaining in 
power as she went on : 


_FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAKE. 


Lie still, O breaking heart, 
Thy need is great ! 
Rest weary child, 
Love birds thee wait. 


I have dared the wrath of the Great White Christ, 
The wrath of the saints in heaven— 

I have sinned the sin that is sweet to sin 
Though my guilt be seven times seven. 


Patience, O woman soul! 
Time will be kind. 

Lift up thy bleeding hands, 
Peace shalt thou find ! 


I have made a crown for my lover 
Of the hours that were burnt by fire, 
Passionate, fugitive, splendid, 
Triumph of hearts desire ! 


Thy lover calls on God 
For his soul’s sake. 

Thou canst not trouble him 
Though thy wounds ache. 


I have plucked the secret fruit of the tree 
For which our hearts have prayed, 

But my lover will not receive my gift 
For his conscience is afraid. 
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He would go from thee 
To God on high. 

Thou canst not follow him, 
Stifle thy cry. 


Into the outer darkness 
Where damnéd spirits dwell— 

I will go forth grandly 
Nor whimper into Hell. 

I will call to the lost Archangel, 
And standing before his face 

I will pray that my sin may not be purged 
By mede of heaven’s grace. 

My sin was sweet. I will keep my sin— 
Though it tear me like a rod. 

For the sin that I sinned for my lover’s sake 
Is dearer to me than God! 


For many minutes Derwent Rayne was silent. Then 
she looked at Moonflower gravely. ‘‘ You have gone 
further than I imagined. I would not have a line 
changed—but why should women in all ages to whom 
sensuous beauty makes a strong appeal, conceive of 
God as a colourless vindictive abstraction, sitting in 
perpetual judgment on the passions he has presumably 
created ?’”’ As she spoke her eyes kindled and her 
voice took on the note of conviction inseparable from 
deep belief. ‘‘ To them, His is a personality starved of 
all natural warmth and feeling, and yet the gospels 
portray a man of the most impassioned temperament, 
whose fierce indignant resistance of cruelty and 
hypocrisy, brought him to his death, and whose whole 
being throbbed with intensest life, and warmth, and 
humanness—one in whom passion burned as a white 
flame, in which self was shrivelled up—who loved the 
Magdalene but must hate the Pharisee—” she paused 
abruptly. 

‘There! I’ve preached you a little sermon and I 
meant to talk about your poem,” she said after a while, 
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‘“On second thoughts I’ll leave the verses alone, and 
speak of the future. In a way the two hang together. 
Have you given any thought as to what is to happen 
to you after this trek ?”’ 

“No, I haven't,” Moonflower said, honestly. “Dam 
very happy, and I just live from day to day. Once 
while I was with Miss Smith a girl from a theatrical 
company came to be massaged, she told me I ought to 
go on the stage and I think I should like it.” 

‘It is an idea, certainly, but you would want a lot of 
training. There are too many indifferent actresses 
about whose parts are too big for them. It is a 
possibility, however, and I could help you.” 

“Would you really ?’’ Moonflower cried excitedly. 
“ T can’t think why you are so good to me.” 

“Never mind that now,” Derwent interrupted. “ I 
am going to suggest something which I want you to 
think about quietly until to-morrow. It is our last 
evening here, and I have purposely waited until to- 
night. As far as I am able to judge, your verse are out 
of the common for a girl of your age, and I want to give 
you the chance of developing the power I believe you 
to have. Would you like to come back to England and 
live with me? I have no daughter of my own, but if 
you can be happy, you shall take her place. We shall 
make our home partly in London, partly in Devonshire. 
Until you are eighteen you will meet only my intimate 
friends, and you will go on with your studies, particu- 
larly history and general literature. If I can spare the 
time I shall take you to Italy. You may do something 
above the ordinary, but I don’t know yet in which 
direction you will turn. At present the weathercock 
points to poetry, but you may develop a genius for 
integral calculus.” 

“What is that?” 

‘A form of study not likely to affect you, I think 
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I want your decision to-morrow, though I can guess 
what it will be.” 

“Shall I really live with you?’ Moonflower said 
in awed tones. ‘Oh, I will try so hard to write 
well !”’ 

“That’s just it! Trying won’t help you after a 
certain point. The man was an old fool who called 
genius an infinite capacity for taking pains. Shakes- 
peare and Isaiah are not immortal because they took 
pains!” 

“ But if I fail? If there isn’t anything I can do 
better than anyone else?” 

“ Then dear, there will be nothing to worry about— 
I shall not be disappointed. In any case, I take the 
responsibility that would be mine, were I really your 
mother.” 

Moonflower looked towards the sunset and one 
thought only dimmed her happiness. Would the 
Desert Horseman find her in unknown northern lands ? 
It was only for an instant, then her heart gave 
answer: He is waiting, he will come at the appointed 
time. 

Peter strode quickly from between the mimosa 
bushes, ana threw his bag of ore at their feet. ‘‘ The 
last specimens from Henderson’s claims, and the best 
I’ve got. By Jove! Won’t the governor be surprised 
when he reads my report. He won't believe I can 
write such good English, and I shan’t let on that you 
helped me, Mrs. Rayne, until I’ve heard all he’s got to 
say. To-morrow we pack up and go. Oh, I’m dashed 
sorry! Aren’t you sorry, Moonflower ? ”’ 

“Yes, but something wonderful has happened. 
I’m going to England with Mrs. Rayne.” 

“* Aunt Derwent ’ I think,” the latter put in. “ It 
gives me more authority. I may as well be your aunt, 
too, Peter. I can’t allow either of you to go off on 
unofficial adventures, for a long time to come,” 
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“Tm going to kiss you, Aunt Derwent!’ and he ; 

did. > 
ene: 2 2 * 
q 

“Any more for the shore! Any more for the © 
shore!’’ Had lingering visitors been left on board the 
Dunraven Castle they would have found a difficulty in 
scrambling down the tilted gangway. There was no | 
response to the call; shouting natives removed the 
final means of exit, and a man with a long brush gave — 
a last lick of paint to the hinges of a gate high up on ~ 
deck. The band played ‘“‘ Home Sweet Home” and 
with stately dignity the liner moved out of Cape Town 
harbour. She was a popular boat, and her rails were 
crowded with passengers waving farewell to friends. 
White gulls, always a feature of Table Bay, dipped and 
hovered between sky and blue water, and behind, © 
looking down on comings and goings, as she has looked 
since the days when the Flying Dutchman sought to 
round the Cape of Storms, the flat-topped mountain © 
rose in a genial mood, without a sign of the grey table- 
cloth. Perhaps Table Mountain is the most moody 
mountain in the world. Certainly she’s a woman and 
full of whims. Six times a day she will change her 
gown if the fancy takes her, but the sun is her lover, and 
sometimes she must hide her face in a cloak of mist, lest 
he weary of her beauty. 

By reason of her many voyages, Derwent Rayne was 
well known on the Union Castle Line, and now she was 
returning to England on the same boat by which she had 
come out. She stood leaning against the deck rail 
saying good-bye to the mountain and to the Lion’s 
Head. Moonflower was by her side, simply dressed 
in well-cut white serge with a hat of old rose velours. — 
Her long hair still hung in heavy plaits on either side — 
of her face, and passengers loitering up and down the 
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deck turned to glance at the distinguished looking 
woman and the beautiful girl. 

Until her arrival in Cape Town, Moonflower had 
never seen the sea. “‘ It’s like a field of violets! It’s 
like the veld grass in the wind—No it isn’t—it’s like 
nothing but itself! Oh, Aunt Derwent, can I go and 
swim? I shall never feel I know it until I have been 
in it.” But Mrs. Rayne counselled patience for there 
were shops to be visited. 

The Captain came past and greeted Derwent, whom 
he knew well. “We're lucky in having you this 
voyage, Mrs. Rayne. I see you have been collecting a 
family !”’ 

“Yes. This is my new niece, Stella Fearon. Many 
strange things come out of Africa, don’t they, Moon- 
flower ? ” 

The Captain was a gallant sailor-man and looked with 
approval at Mrs. Rayne’s niece. ‘“‘ Very charming 
things come out of Africa,’ he said, smiling. ‘‘ You 
must both sit at my table.” 

“There’s another of us, but he’s only a temporary 
nephew.” 

“The more the better. I shall see you at dinner,” 
and the Captain passed on. 

A bell rang for tea, but the stewards brought Der- 
went’s to her on deck. 

“We will see the last of the mountain, it may be a 
long time before we look at her again,” she said, turning 
to Moonflower. 

“ The dogs are all right. I’ve spoken to the butcher 
about them. Thor’s happy enough, but Wag’s howling 
noend. He’s got a bone now, so perhaps he’ll shut up. 
Poor little beggar, he can’t make it out. Rotten, isn’t 
it, having to leave them in quarantine at Southampton ? 
I say, Aunt Derwent, this is ripping!’’ and Peter 
stretched himself in a deck chair and demanded 


tea, 
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As they talked the ship drew further r nd further - 
away, but when the mountain was nothing but a blue. & 

hovering mass on the horizon, they were silent. 

“I shall come back, I know!” Peter burst out at 2) 
last. Even if I try to stay away, I shall come back 
just the same.’ , 

“ Tt is the penalty,”” Derwent Rayne said, softly. i 

“Tt is my country!” and Moonflower’s eyes were 
full of dreams. 


THE END 
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